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The  reports  of  the  speeches  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  reprinted  here  are  taken  from  the  “Official 
Report”  of  Parliamentary  Debates  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons. 
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PREFACE 


THESE  speeches  have  been  put  together  without  any 
changes  being  made  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
delivered.  They  suffer  therefore  from  the  defects  of  what  is 
said  for  the  moment  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  They 
were  delivered  of  course  with  no  thought  that  they  might 
ever  be  re-published,  and  my  reluctance  to  agree  that  they 
should  thus  be  collected  in  book  form  will  therefore  be  un¬ 
derstood. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  more  important 
than  any  personal  sentiment.  These  speeches  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  a  day  to  day  record  of  political  events  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  sphere.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  delivered 
when  I  was  Foreign  Secretary  and  represent  not  only  the 
personal  views  of  the  holder  of  that  office,  but,  in  the  main, 
the  considered  views  of  the  Government.  They  constitute, 
therefore,  a  faithful  record  of  political  developments  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  a  challenge  which  is  showing  its  real  char¬ 
acter  more  clearly  with  every  week  that  passes. 

There  has  grown  up  of  late  a  strange  legend  that  the  efforts 
of  this  country  to  improve  relations  with  the  powers  of  the 
Rome-Berlin  Axis  are  of  recent  growth,  that  they  constitute 
a  departure  from  previous  practice,  and  that  this  new  era 
was  only  recently  initiated.  The  pages  of  this  book  will  show 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  this  legend.  The  truth  is  that  under 
successive  governments  and  successive  Foreign  Secretaries  the 
objective  was  always  the  same,  by  patient  and  persistent  en¬ 
deavour  to  promote  international  understanding,  more  espe¬ 
cially  between  the  great  powers  of  Western  Europe.  If  there 
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is  a  criticism  to  be  uttered,  it  is  rather  that  even  in  those  days 
we  were  perhaps  too  ready  to  accept  professions  of  peaceful 
intentions  at  their  face  value. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  period  after  the  German  re-occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhineland,  for  instance,  explanations  and  even 
contributions  were  asked  for  from  Germany.  No  one,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  found  today  to  condemn  this  policy  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  too  harsh.  It  is  interesting  to  reflect  what 
might  have  been  the  consequence  if  those  who  were  so  loud 
in  their  indignant  criticism  of  the  alleged  tactlessness  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  day  because  he  sought  to  discover 
the  true  meaning  of  certain  expressions  in  the  German  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  declaration  of  March  1936,  had  devoted  their  great 
talents  instead  to  an  exhaustive  study  of  Mein  Kampf. 

But  if,  with  these  speeches  as  background,  we  survey  the 
broad  trend  of  international  affairs,  there  is  one  lesson  which 
emerges  clearly.  In  the  years  immediately  following  the 
Armistice,  a  world,  in  whose  memory  the  blind  cruelty  of 
war  was  still  acute,  determined  to  set  up  an  international 
order  and  by  means  of  that  order  to  seek  to  substitute 
methods  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  for  methods  of  force. 
No  doubt  the  framers  of  the  Covenant  were  moved  by  the 
conception  of  a  great  ideal,  but  no  greater  mistake  could  be 
made  than  to  fail  to  appreciate  the  immediate  practical  prob¬ 
lem  that  the  League  of  Nations  sought  to  resolve.  The  world 
is  not  static,  and  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  communi¬ 
cations  and  the  manifold  discoveries  of  science,  it  has  become 
many  times  smaller  than  it  was  even  in  1914.  Our  problem 
now  closely  resembles  that  which  confronted  individual 
countries  in  respect  of  their  internal  order  centuries  ago. 
The  warring  barons  of  mediaeval  times  virtually  destroyed 
themselves  on  behalf  of  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
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ter.  Exhausted,  they  had  in  the  end  to  accept  the  rule  of  law 
of  some  authority  greater  than  any  one  of  them.  So  it  is  with 
the  nations  now.  They  must  either  accept  and  support  the 
authority  of  some  international  order,  or  they  will  destroy 
each  other  utterly.  There  is  no  middle  course.  The  greater 
power  of  modern  weapons  of  warfare  only  serves  to  make  the 
choice  clearer  and  more  menacing. 

We  live  in  a  period  of  recurrent  crises.  In  our  efforts  to 
deal  with  each  in  turn  so  that  it  shall  not  involve  the  world 
in  universal  catastrophe,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  general 
trend  of  events,  which  is  in  itself  the  most  disturbing  feature 
of  our  own  time.  The  British  people  are  not  ashamed  to 
proclaim  that  they  regard  enduring  peace  as  the  greatest 
benefit  that  can  be  conferred  upon  mankind.  Can  there  then 
be  a  more  certain  proof  of  man’s  folly,  than  that  the  whole 
economy  of  the  world  should  now  be  distorted  and  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  science  abused  to  perfect  the  methods  of  mutual 
slaughter?  While  this  process  continues,  whether  there  are 
lulls  in  the  storm  or  whether  it  quickens  to  a  climax,  there 
can  be  no  lasting  security.  Search  as  we  may,  we  have  yet 
been  unable  to  devise  a  half-way  house  between  international 
anarchy  and  international  order  in  the  modern  world.  Slowly 
and  painfully  the  task  of  rebuilding  that  order  must  be  un¬ 
dertaken.  It  is  the  prayer  of  each  one  of  us  that  the  nations 
will  yet  turn  their  hands  to  this  task,  before  universal  con¬ 
flict  has  laid  our  civilization  in  ruins.  The  task  must  be  re¬ 
sumed  one  day.  Can  this  yet  be  done  before  mankind  has 
undergone  further  and  unimaginable  suffering? 

The  answer  to  this  question  does  not,  unhappily,  rest  with 
this  country  alone,  and  the  omens,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
not  auspicious.  At  best  the  world  now  enjoys  no  more  than 
uneasy  respites  between  successive  acts  of  violence.  Interna- 
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tional  standards  are  debased  and  international  good  faith 
derided.  These  pages  are  republished  at  this  time  in  the 
hope  that,  despite  their  imperfections,  they  will  serve  to 
clarify  the  issue  for  us  all. 

Anthony  Eden 

77  Fitzhardinge  Street 
5th  April  1939 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


A  MAIDEN  SPEECH 
ON  AIR  DEFENCE 


Mr.  Eden  was  first  elected  to  Parliament  as  Conservative 
Member  for  Warwick  and  Leamington  on  6th  December 
1923.  On  22nd  January  1924  Mr.  Baldwin  resigned  and  Mr. 
MacDonald  formed  his  first  Labour  Ministry.  Mr.  Eden 
made  his  Maiden  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  19th 
February  1924,  in  a  Debate  arising  out  of  a  resolution  on 
Air  Defence  moved  by  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  which  ran  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“ That  this  House ,  whilst  earnestly  desiring  the  further 
limitation  of  armaments  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  safety 
and  integrity  of  the  Empire,  affirms  the  principle  laid  down 
by  the  late  Government  and  accepted  by  the  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference  that  Great  Britain  must  maintain  a  Home  Defence 
Air  Force  of  sufficient  strength  to  give  adequate  protection 
against  air  attack  by  the  strongest  air  force  within  striking 
distance  of  her  shores.” 


MAY  I,  at  the  outset,  ask  for  the  usual  courtesy  and 
indulgence  which  is  always  extended  to  a  maiden 
speech.  The  last  speaker  [Mr.  Wallhead]  made  great  play  of 
a  little  geographical  tour,  and  he  asked  us  from  what  quarter 
we  expected  an  attack  from  the  air.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  point  we  want  to  discuss.  Surely,  the 
point  is  rather  that  we  should  prepare  to  defend  ourselves 
against  an  attack  from  any  quarter.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  question  is  of  exceptional  interest  in  this  House, 
and  the  reasons  are  not  very  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  possible  to  provide  hastily  and 
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at  a  moment’s  notice  for  air  defence;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  very  heart  of  our  country,  the  city  of  London,  is 
especially  vulnerable  to  attack  from  the  air.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons,  I  hope  that  the  Government  will  not  be  tempted  too 
much  by  sentiment,  and  will  rather  act,  as  we  gather  from 
the  speech  of  the  Under-Secretary,  not  in  accordance  with 
his  principles,  but  in  accordance  with  the  programme  he  has 
inherited  from  other  parties,  and  that  the  Government  will, 
as  a  matter  of  insurance,  protect  this  country  from  the  danger 
of  attacks  from  the  air. 

The  Under-Secretary  [for  Air,  Mr.  W.  Leach]  asked  what 
was  meant  by  adequate  protection,  and  he  said  he  believed 
preparedness  was  not  a  good  weapon.  That  may  be,  but  un¬ 
preparedness  is  a  very  much  worse  weapon,  and  it  is  a  double- 
edged  one,  likely  to  hurt  us  very  seriously.  The  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  quoted  an  old  military  maxim,  and  I  will  quote  one, 
which  is  that  “Attack  is  the  best  possible  form  of  defence.” 
[Hon.  Members:  “No,  no!”]  I  expected  honourable  Mem¬ 
bers  opposite  would  be  a  little  surprised  at  that  doctrine.  I 
was  not  suggesting  that  we  should  drop  our  bombs  on  other 
countries,  but  simply  that  we  should  have  the  means  at  our 
disposal  to  answer  any  attack  by  an  attack.  It  is  a  natural 
temptation  to  honourable  Members  opposite,  some  of  whose 
views  on  defence  were  fairly  well  known  during  the  years  of 
the  War,  to  adopt  the  attitude  of  that  very  useful  animal  the 
terrier,  and  roll  on  their  backs  and  wave  their  paws  in  the  air 
with  a  pathetic  expression.  But  that  is  not  the  line  on  which 
we  can  hope  to  insure  this  country  against  attack  from  the 
air.  I  believe  and  hope  that  honourable  Members  opposite 
will  carry  out  the  programme  which  they  have  inherited,  and 
will  safeguard  these  shores,  so  far  as  they  may,  from  the 
greatest  peril  of  modern  war. 
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CO-ORDINATION  OF  THE 
FIGHTING  SERVICES 


On  20th  March  1924  Mr.  Eden  took  part  in  a  Debate  on 
the  Air  Estimates  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


WE  were  not  given  very  much  information  about  the 
seconding  of  officers  from  the  Army  and  Navy  to  the 
Air  Force,  and  the  information  which  we  were  given  is  not 
very  encouraging.  I  think  that  nineteen  officers  from  the 
Army  and  none  from  the  Navy  have  been  seconded  this  year. 
That  is  very  disappointing  in  view  of  the  very  great  impor¬ 
tance  which  everyone  attaches  to  this  form  of  liaison.  I 
would  suggest  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  to  ensure 
an  adequate  number  of  officers  being  seconded  to  the  Air 
Force  for  the  purposes  of  liaison.  We  all  know  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  that  system  and  that  neither  the  Admiralty  nor  the 
War  Office  is  very  fond  of  it.  But  at  the  same  time  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  those  difficulties  are  minor  difficulties  compared 
with  the  all-important  necessity  of  securing  a  more  vital  co¬ 
ordination  between  the  various  arms  of  the  Service.  That 
is,  I  think,  the  point  in  which  our  national  defence  is  weak. 
We  have  all  to  realize  that  in  the  next  war  co-ordination 
will  be  even  more  vital  than  it  was  in  the  last  war,  and  un¬ 
less  I  am  mistaken  it  is  the  Air  Force  itself  that  will  prove 
the  pivot  point  in  this  co-ordination. 

I  would  ask,  further,  whether  the  honourable  Gentleman 
is  considering  extending  the  number  of  courses  available  for 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  with  the  Air  Force?  Many 
Members  of  the  Committee  know  that,  towards  the  end  of 
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the  War,  some  such  courses  were  instituted,  and  were  of  the 
greatest  value  in  enabling  infantry  officers  to  understand  the 
scope  and  limitation  of  the  work  done  by  the  Air  Force. 
Therefore,  I  would  suggest  that  those  courses  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  with  this  goal  in  view,  to  secure  that  every  infantry 
officer  should  at  some  time  or  other  have  actual  experience 
with  the  Air  Force.  Finally,  I  confess  to  some  slight  anxiety 
in  listening  to  the  last  two  speeches  of  the  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  Air  [Mr.  Leach].  I  had  hoped  to  find  him  a  very 
Cerberus  in  defence  of  his  Estimates,  and  determined  at  all 
costs  that  they  should  not  be  touched  or  interfered  with.  I 
have  seen  nothing  of  that  attitude,  and  my  anxiety  is  this. 
We  all  know  that  development  in  this  arm  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  rapid.  It  was  rapid  during  the  War,  and  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Isle  of  Wight 
[Major-General  Seely]  told  us  how  rapid  it  has  been  since, 
and  he  made  our  blood  run  cold.  I  hope  that  the  Under¬ 
secretary  will,  as  far  as  he  may,  stiffen  his  back  against  the 
other  Services  when  he  finds  himself  in  competition  with 
them,  and  that  the  Government  as  a  whole  will  show  in  this 
matter  that  they  are  alive  to  what,  after  all,  is  the  most  vital 
duty  of  any  government— that  is,  to  protect  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the  country  over  whose  destinies 
they  preside. 
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On  ist  April  1924  Mr.  Eden  spoke  in  the  Debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  ( Turkey )  Bill ,  to  give  effect  to  certain  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  which  was  signed  in  July  1929  but 
was  not  yet  ratified. 


I  RISE  to  make  one  or  two  observations  from  the  point  of 
view  of  one  who  may  claim  some  small  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  country  with  which  we  are  dealing.  We  have 
heard  some  criticism  of  this  Bill  this  afternoon.  We  have 
been  told  of  the  things  it  fails  to  do  and  of  safeguards  which 
all  of  us  would  like  to  have  seen  included  and  which  are  not 
included,  and  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  supporter  of  this 
Bill  who  would  attempt  to  deny  the  force  of  that  criticism. 
But  I  would  suggest  that,  if  we  are  clearly  to  judge  of  this 
Bill,  that  is  the  wrong  attitude  to  take  up.  We  should  rather 
try  to  visualize  the  position  in  which  our  representatives 
were  placed  at  this  Conference.  It  is  perfectly  useless  for 
honourable  Members  below  the  Gangway  to  make  charges 
against  our  representatives  for  not  fulfilling  conditions,  for 
not  obtaining  safeguarding  guarantees  at  Lausanne  that 
never  could  have  been  obtained  without  a  resort  to  arms, 
which  they  would  have  been  the  first  to  condemn.  The  posi¬ 
tion  since  the  Armistice  has  been  that  in  all  the  treaties  nego¬ 
tiated  by  the  Right  Honourable  Member  for  Carnarvon 
Boroughs  [Mr.  Lloyd  George]  we  were  the  victors.  We  could 
in  a  measure  dictate  our  terms  to  the  vanquished.  Further— 
and  very  little  reference  has  been  made  to  this  point— we 
were  able  to  work,  to  a  great  extent,  at  any  rate,  in  unity 
with  our  Allies. 
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At  Lausanne  the  tables  were  turned,  and  the  position  was 
reversed.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Turks  we  were  the  vanquished, 
not  from  a  military  point  of  view,  but  because,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  looked  on  this  country  as  having  sympathized 
with  the  aspirations  of  their  enemies.  Consequently,  they 
claimed  that  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  was  a  moral  defeat  of 
this  country  also.  Further,  as  we  all  know,  there  was  very 
little  unity  among  the  Allies  at  Lausanne.  We  had  to  deal, 
not  with  a  vanquished  enemy,  but  with  the  representatives 
of  a  nation  fresh  from  a  great  victory,  proud,  and  justly 
proud,  of  the  achievements  of  their  armies,  and  knowing 
full  well  that  they  could  only  obtain  the  approval  of  their 
countrymen  by  securing  terms  which  would  redound  to  the 
credit  of  their  country.  I  suggest  that  under  those  condi¬ 
tions— and  that  is  a  true  precis  of  the  conditions— it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  greatest  congratulation  to  our  representatives  that 
an  agreement  of  any  kind  was  arrived  at,  and  it  is  a  great 
tribute  to  the  patience,  the  tact,  the  zeal,  and  the  under¬ 
standing  of  our  representatives  at  Lausanne. 

It  is  urged  that  there  is  not  sufficient  protection  for  Chris¬ 
tian  minorities  within  the  Turkish  Dominions  in  this  Bill. 
That  is  a  very  fair  criticism,  but  we  know  full  well  that  our 
representatives  fought  hard  to  obtain  those  guarantees.  They 
were  not  supported,  however,  and  consequently  were  not 
successful.  Another  point  is  important  in  arriving  at  a  con¬ 
clusion  on  this  point.  What  has  been  the  experience  of  his¬ 
tory  in  these  matters  of  minorities?  Have  we  not  over  and 
over  again  obtained  in  treaties  with  Turkish  guarantees  for 
for  the  protection  of  Christian  minorities,  guarantees  which 
were  then  deemed  adequate,  and  has  there  ever  been  an 
occasion  on  which  those  guarantees  have  been  of  the  slight¬ 
est  use  in  defending  those  minorities?  Not  one.  It  is  possible 
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to  exaggerate  the  value  of  those  guarantees.  We  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  able  to  assist  those  unfortunate  minorities  by 
acting  as  the  friends  of  the  Turkish  nation  on  the  basis  of 
this  Treaty  than  by  producing  clauses  which  would  only 
have  been  granted,  if  granted  at  all,  resentfully  and  in  a 
spirit  of  bitterness.  The  Turkish  people  have  ever  been  re¬ 
sentful,  and  are  resentful  today,  of  any  attempt  by  any  other 
country  to  claim  a  prescriptive  right  over  any  portion  of 
their  citizens.  We  are  far  more  likely  to  achieve  protection 
for  these  people  by  friendly  negotiation  than  by  insistence 
on  clauses  in  the  Treaty. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  just  a  few  words  about 
the  existing  conditions  in  Turkey.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
there  is  anyone  who  knows  that  country,  or  has  studied  its 
history,  who  does  not  feel  great  anxiety  about  the  existing 
conditions  there.  It  is  difficult  to  know  whither  events  are 
hurrying  the  Turkish  people.  They  are  passing  through  a 
period  of  ultra-nationalism,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  that  phase  should  have  come  upon  them.  The  Turkish 
people  have  always  had  a  strong  sentiment  of  nationality, 
which  has  sometimes  been  overlooked  by  historians  who  are 
apt  to  exaggerate  their  religious  zeal.  At  the  end  of  the  War 
the  Turkish  people  found  themselves  in  the  greatest  danger 
for  their  national  life.  They  felt  paralysing  strangleholds 
upon  their  future  existence  as  a  nation.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  they  made  a  supreme  national  effort  to  free  them¬ 
selves,  and,  that  effort  having  been  successful,  is  it  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  nationalism  reigns  in  Turkey  at  this  hour?  It 
was  nationalism  that  saved  Turkey;  it  is  nationalism  that 
rules  Turkey  today.  I  believe  that  as  time  goes  on  other  in¬ 
fluences  will  prevail,  and  that  a  spirit  of  toleration  will  make 
itself  felt,  and  then  this  country,  on  the  basis  of  this  Treaty, 
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will  be  able  to  step  in  and  share  in  the  better  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  I  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
foster  and  build  upon  such  friendship  as  exists  between  this 
country  and  Turkey  today.  That  friendship,  I  believe,  is 
very  much  greater  than  some  people  seem  prepared  to  admit. 
This  Treaty,  whatever  its  merits  or  demerits  may  be,  has 
brought  to  an  end  an  era,  full,  if  you  will,  of  doubts  and 
anxieties  for  the  future,  but  also,  I  believe,  rich  in  promise 
of  great  and  increased  happiness  to  come,  of  more  widely 
and  more  usefully  developed  friendly  relations  between  this 
country  and  Turkey. 
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In  October  1924  the  Labour  Government  was  defeated  in 
the  General  Election  and  Mr.  Baldwin  formed  his  second 
Conservative  Ministry.  On  21st  December  1925  Mr.  Eden 
spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Prime  Minister’s 
motion  “ That  this  house  approves  the  action  taken  by  the 
representatives  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  at  Geneva  in 
accepting  the  award  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
on  the  Iraq  boundary.” 


IT  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  countries  of  the  Middle 
East  were  once  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  Many  cen¬ 
turies  before  this  island  emerged  from  a  state  of  barbarism 
rulers  and  statesmen  were  confronted  with  problems  of  race 
and  religion,  of  pride  and  prejudice,  in  those  lands  which 
we  now  call  Iraq.  It  is  all  the  more  important  that,  as  in  the 
speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  who  has  just 
sat  down  [Mr.  Runciman],  we  should  be  able  this  evening 
to  make  suggestions  and  criticisms  that  shall  be  both  con¬ 
structive  and  helpful.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate 
than  that  we  should  bring  into  debates  on  this  none  too 
simple  topic  any  of  the  controversy  which  is  raised  in  jour¬ 
nalism  outside. 

There  are  really  two  separate  decisions  which  the  House 
has  to  consider  this  afternoon,  essentially  separate,  although 
the  League  of  Nations  has  made  them  contingent  for  rea¬ 
sons  into  which  we  need  not  enter  now.  Those  decisions  are 
the  fixing,  in  the  first  place,  of  Iraq’s  northern  boundary 
and  the  extension  in  the  second  place,  of  the  maximum 
period  of  our  mandatory  responsibility.  With  regard  to  the 
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first  decision  there  can  be  no  question,  and  it  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say,  that  the  fixing  of  a  boundary  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Brussels  Line  was  vital  to  Iraq.  It  is 
much  more  than  a  question  of  a  few  square  miles  of  terri¬ 
tory,  however  valuable,  being  transferred  from  one  govern¬ 
ment  to  another.  Briefly  put,  it  means  the  changing  of  a 
short,  easily  defensible  mountain  boundary  into  a  long  non- 
strategic  boundary,  incapable  of  defence,  even  by  an  army 
many  times  larger  than  Iraq  can  ever  afford.  In  other  words, 
to  have  conceded  any  considerable  portion  of  territory  in  the 
old  Mosul  Vilayet,  which  is  now  part  of  Iraq,  would  have 
made  Iraq’s  national  existence  strategically  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  For  Iraq  it  is  a  question  of  vital  importance.  For 
Turkey  the  possession  of  Mosul  or  even  of  the  whole  of  the 
old  Mosul  Vilayet  is  not  a  question  of  vital  importance.  It 
is  not  even  a  question  of  importance  at  all.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Turkish  Republic  today  would  add  anything  to  its 
strength  by  the  possession  of  any  section  of  this  territory, 
and  I  believe  the  wiser  heads  among  the  Turkish  people 
realize  and  appreciate  that.  The  only  service  which  it  could 
render  Turkey  would  be  to  give  that  Republic  a  weapon 
over  Iraq,  and  that  is  a  purpose  which  neither  the  League  of 
Nations  nor  any  other  people  or  government  are  anxious 
to  encourage. 

The  second  decision  is  that  of  which  there  has  been  some 
criticism,  namely,  the  extension  of  the  maximum  period  of 
our  Mandate.  That  criticism  is,  I  suppose,  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  had  this  new  maximum  period  not  been 
established  we  should  have  been  able  to  cut  short  our  ob¬ 
ligations  in  the  year  1928.  Our  responsibilities  would— I 
presume  that  is  the  contention— have  been  finished  and 
closed.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  responsible  public  opin- 
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ion,  no  section  of  opinion  in  Iraq  or  anywhere  else,  that 
believes  that  Iraq  had  any  chance  of  securely  establishing 
herself  by  1928.  That  really  is  the  gist  of  the  position.  The 
fact  that  everything  was  uncertain  after  1928  was  a  brake 
on  Iraq’s  progress.  The  country  needs  capital,  foreign  initia¬ 
tive,  and  development  from  abroad.  It  may  even  need  in¬ 
creased  population  from  abroad.  It  can  get  none  of  those 
things  until  there  is  political  security,  and— it  may  sound  a 
paradox,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true— the  very  extension  of 
the  maximum  period  of  our  mandate  is  the  best  instrument 
we  could  have  of  the  likelihood  for  an  early  curtailment  of 
our  responsibilities. 

It  is  the  same  on  the  financial  side.  More  revenue  is 
needed  by  the  Government  of  Iraq.  The  country  is  being 
taxed  today  ...  as  far  as  a  newly  established  country  can 
bear  taxation.  New  sources  of  revenue  will  only  be  opened 
up  as  capital  is  encouraged  to  come  to  the  country  by  the 
security  of  Government.  I  would  suggest  to  the  House,  that 
though,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  deny  how  very  strong  are  the 
reasons  against  our  remaining  for  any  long  period  in  Iraq, 
how  urgent  are  the  reasons  for  curtailing  our  commitments 
there,  nearly  all  the  reasons  brought  forward  are  reasons 
which  would  have  been  equally  operative  against  our  ever 
going  to  Iraq  at  all.  I  admit  that  the  past  history  of  our 
dealing  in  Iraq  is  not  perhaps  altogether  fortunate.  To  a 
large  extent  we  were  forced  by  circumstances.  We  were 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  march  of  events,  but  we  are  in 
this  position,  and  it  is  the  present  and  the  future  which  we 
have  to  discuss,  and  not  the  past.  There  can  be  no  question 
either  ...  of  our  obligation  to  the  people  of  that  country. 
The  Right  Honourable  Member  for  Carnarvon  Boroughs 
[Mr.  Lloyd  George]  speaking  in  this  House,  made  that  point 
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abundantly  clear.  In  1923  he  stated  that  “The  intention 
.  .  .  was  not  merely  to  conquer  Mesopotamia  and  hand  it 
over  to  the  Arabs,  but  to  conquer  Mesopotamia,  found  an 
Arab  State,  and  uphold  it  by  British  support.”  Again,  he 
said  later:  “The  obligation  to  the  Arabs  was  an  obligation 
to  found  a  State  for  them,  and  to  uphold  it.”  [Official  Re¬ 
port,  vol.  161,  20th  March  1923,  cols.  2453  and  2454.] 

I  would  remind  the  House— and  I  do  not  want  to  over¬ 
state  the  argument  of  prestige;  it  is  a  dangerous  argument, 
and  can  be  easily  overstated— that  although  we  might  per¬ 
haps  be  able  to  leave  Iraq  under  normal  circumstances, 
having  discharged  our  obligations,  without  any  serious  loss 
of  prestige,  I  do  say  that  no  words,  however  strong,  could 
exaggerate  the  harm  which  we  should  do  to  our  reputation 
not  only  in  Iraq,  but  throughout  the  East,  if  we  were  now 
to  scuttle,  like  flying  curs,  at  the  sight  of  our  own  shadow. 
Honourable  Members  know  that  if  we  pursued  a  course 
like  that  our  name  would  be  a  jibe  in  the  mouth  of  every 
tavern-lounger  from  Marakesh  to  Singapore.  It  might  take 
centuries  to  recover  our  prestige.  The  East  is  a  land  of  mem¬ 
ory.  I  have  read  somewhere,  though  I  cannot  remember 
where,  an  Eastern  saying  somewhat  to  this  effect:  that  brav¬ 
ery  consists  of  ten  parts,  and  that  one  part  consists  in  run¬ 
ning  away,  and  the  other  nine  consist  in  never  coming  in 
sight  of  the  enemy.  Excellent  though  that  definition  may  be, 
we  do  not  want  our  name  in  the  East  associated  with  it. 

One  criticism  I  would  respectfully  address  to  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend.  I  am  not  myself  enamoured  of  Western 
forms  of  government  in  Eastern  lands.  I  have  always  been  a 
little  sceptical  of  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  set  up  democratic 
institutions  in  Eastern  countries.  With  us,  democracy,  what¬ 
ever  its  merits  or  demerits  may  be,  is  at  least  a  plant  of  nat- 
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ural  growth.  In  the  East  it  is  a  forced  growth,  an  importa¬ 
tion,  and  foreign  to  the  soil.  Consequently,  it  needs  many 
years  more  to  develop  and  many  years  more  to  grow  to  be 
understood  by  the  people.  We  have  asked  a  great  deal  of 
Iraq.  We  have  asked  her  to  do  what,  I  believe,  even  a  West¬ 
ern  nation  in  their  position  could  not  have  done,  and  in 
fairness,  and  in  fulfilment  of  our  obligation  to  the  people, 
we  must  give  to  Iraq  a  full  time  to  adapt  herself  to  our 
democratic  peculiarities.  We  have  placed  the  country  with 
its  forelegs  in  one  civilization  and  its  hind  legs  in  another. 
We  have  extricated  it  from  one  form  of  civilization,  which 
is  not,  perhaps,  very  exalted,  but,  at  least,  we  are  surely 
bound  to  replace  it  with  another  form  of  civilization  which 
shall  be  stable. 

I  will  only  ask  those  honourable  Members  who  are  still 
critical  of  the  Government’s  decision,  to  visualize  for  one 
instant  what  would  happen  if  we  were  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  scuttle  in  Iraq.  The  State  of  Iraq  cannot  hope  to  stand 
by  itself.  There  would  be  raids  by  neighbouring  Arab  tribes. 
Before  very  long  the  Turkish  flag  would  fly  once  again  over 
the  capital  of  the  Caliphs.  All  the  blood  which  had  been 
spilt,  all  the  money  which  had  been  spent,  would  have  been 
in  vain.  The  country  would  sink  back  once  more  into  a 
state  of  apathy,  eventually  breeding  death  and  despair.  And, 
then,  I  would  ask  honourable  Members  on  those  benches, 
what  of  the  Christian  minority?  So  long  in  our  history  books 
have  we  read  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  great  Liberal  Party 
in  the  past,  the  party  of  which  honourable  Members  on 
those  benches  are  the  worthy,  if  exiguous,  remnants!  So  often 
have  we  heard  of  the  efforts  they  have  made  to  secure  tolera¬ 
tion  and  freedom  from  persecution  for  minorities  within  the 
Turkish  Empire!  How  many  speeches  have  been  made  in 
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the  past  in  that  cause?  How  many  seats  have  been  won  by 
the  Liberal  Party?  How  many  Liberal  majorities  have  been 
returned  to  this  House  on  a  wave  of  popular  indignation? 
And  those  minorities  were  not  under  British  rule,  but  were 
within  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  minorities  of  Iraq  are 
Christian  minorities  for  whom  we  have  a  direct  responsi¬ 
bility.  Honourable  Members  opposite  know  as  well  as  I 
what  would  happen  if  we  were  to  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
Are  we  to  leave  those  minorities  to  the  fate  which  must 
inevitably  be  theirs?  .  .  . 

I  will  only  say  one  word  with  reference  to  our  relations 
with  the  Turkish  Government.  I  have  been  accused  in  the 
past  of  being  pro-Turk.  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  that 
means,  but  if  it  means  that  I  am  anxious  that  this  country 
should  have  friendly  relations  with  Turkey,  then  I  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  the  name.  I  am  not  and  never  have 
been  in  favour  of  a  bag-and-baggage  policy.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  Turkey  should  not  have  territory  in  Europe  that 
is  not  operative  against  the  British  nation  having  territory 
in  Asia,  and  I  would  only  say  this  to  the  Government,  that 
I  hope,  while  rightly  they  stand  fast  by  their  bond  with 
Iraq,  they  will  at  the  same  time— as  the  Prime  Minister  has 
already  indicated  that  he  will— extend  the  hand  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  conciliation  to  Turkey.  If  I  might,  I  would  respect¬ 
fully  suggest  to  him  that,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  amiss 
at  this  stage  that  we  should  send  some  diplomatic  represen¬ 
tative  of  really  high  standing  not  to  Constantinople  but  to 
Angora. 

I  am  convinced  a  gesture  of  that  kind  would  have  real 
effect  with  the  Turks,  and  I  will  only  say  in  conclusion  that, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  only  two  forces  which  are 
now  encouraging  the  Turkish  people  to  adopt  more  foolish 
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courses.  One  of  those  is  the  agents  of  the  Bolshevik  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Russia  and  the  other— I  have  no  doubt  from  differ¬ 
ent  motives— is  a  section  of  our  own  Press. 

That  is,  indeed,  an  unholy  alliance,  a  marriage  bed  upon 
which  even  the  most  hardened  of  us  must  blush  to  look, 
and  we  may  well  wonder  how  far  this  alliance  is  to  go.  Are 
we  to  see  Bolsheviks  perusing  the  columns  of  the  Daily 
Express  and  Noble  Lords  bustling  to  Fleet  Street  in  Rus¬ 
sian  boots?  In  any  event,  I  think  this  House  should  assure 
our  Turkish  friends,  should  they  need  the  assurance,  which 
I  hope  they  do  not,  that  this  Press  in  no  sense  represents 
the  public  opinion  of  this  country.  The  hand  may  be  the 
hand  of  Esau,  but  the  voice  is  quite  undoubtedly  the  voice 
of  Jacob,  and  I  would  suggest  that  should— as  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  will  happen— our  relations  with  Turkey  in  the  near 
future  in  any  sense  go  awry,  then  the  responsibility  must 
rest,  in  a  very  large  measure,  upon  those  organs  of  the  Press 
which  have  been  carrying  out  so  unscrupulous  a  propaganda. 
There  are  some  sacrifices  which  cannot  in  honour  be  made 
even  upon  the  altar  of  circulation.  I  trust  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will,  as  the  outcome  of  the  declaration  of  the  Prime 
Minister  this  afternoon,  extend  a  hand  of  friendship  to 
Turkey  so  that  we  may  in  the  years  to  come,  as  in  the  past, 
live  in  a  spirit  of  amity,  mutual  respect,  and  goodwill  with 
the  Turkish  Republic.  We  desire  nothing  else.  Let  mischief 
makers  remain  away.  It  is  in  that  hope  that  I  ask  the  House 
to  give  a  unanimous  approval  to  the  Resolution  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 
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During  1928  the  Anglo-French  naval  agreement  met  with 
strong  criticism,  the  Labour  and  Liberal  parties  declaring 
that  it  raised  suspicions  in  Germany  and  Italy  and  would 
estrange  America.  In  November  Mr.  Lloyd  George  moved 
an  amendment  denouncing  the  Agreement.  Mr.  Eden  de¬ 
fended  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  13th 
November. 


THERE  seems  a  tendency  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the 
present  relations  of  this  country  and  France,  as  though 
the  friendship  which  existed  between  us  cloaked  some  hid¬ 
den  and  sinister  motive.  No  one  will  endorse  that.  At  the 
moment  I  suppose  our  relations  with  France  are  very 
friendly  indeed  and,  personally,  I  hope  they  will  always 
continue  to  be  so,  because  I  am  certain  that  these  relations 
form  an  inevitable  basis  for  the  peace  of  Europe  not  only 
today  but  in  the  future.  After  all,  we  have  only  to  look  back 
on  recent  events  to  realize  that  the  friendship  is  in  no  sense 
exclusive.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  medium  through  which 
alone  such  progress  as  has  been  made  in  international  rela¬ 
tions  has  been  achieved.  Through  that  medium  the  agree¬ 
ments  of  Locarno  were  achieved,  and  rapprochement  with 
Germany  made  possible.  It  was  through  that  friendship  that 
Germany  was  able  to  find  a  place  in  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  itself,  and  but  for  the  friendly  relations 
which  existed  between  this  country  and  France  the  League 
of  Nations  would  not  now  be  in  the  strong  position  it  is  at 
the  moment;  and  that  in  itself  has  been  the  instrument 
which  has  paved  the  way  for  the  settlement  of  difficult  prob¬ 
lems.  ,  a 
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I  am  convinced  that  it  must  be  an  essential  factor  in  future 
international  relations  in  Europe  that  this  country  and 
France  shall  maintain  and  extend  to  others  the  friendship 
which  has  bound  them  together  in  the  past.  Surely,  it  would 
be  a  morbid  and  monstrous  doctrine  to  lay  it  down  that  two 
such  countries  as  France  and  England,  which  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  in  their  friendship  by  every  tie  which  should  sanctify 
it,  cannot  continue  to  use  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  the 
benefit  of  the  rest  of  mankind  that  measure  of  friendship 
without  in  some  ambiguous  way  embittering  other  nations, 
or  rousing  suspicion  in  other  governments.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  foreign  government  entertains  such  suspicion  for  a 
moment,  and  if  anyone  wished  for  proof  of  the  importance 
of  Anglo-French  amity  they  have  only  to  glance  over  the 
history  of  international  relations  since  the  War.  On  every 
occasion  when  the  outlook  for  peace  in  Europe  has  been  the 
least  happy  they  have  been  the  occasions  when  our  relations 
with  France  have  been  the  least  happy. 
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When  the  National  Government  first  came  to  power  in 
August  1931  Mr.  Eden  was  appointed  Parliamentary  Under¬ 
secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  serving  first  under  Lord  Read¬ 
ing  and  subsequently  under  Sir  John  Simon.  The  three 
main  issues  in  the  international  field  at  this  time  were 
Manchuria,  Disarmament,  and  Reparations.  In  a  speech  at 
the  Rhodes  Trust  dinner  on  iyth  June  1932  Mr.  Eden 
discussed  the  task  of  creating  and  keeping  international 
understanding. 


O  apology  is,  I  think,  needed  if  for  a  few  moments  to- 


X  1  night  you  and  I  seek  to  probe  some  of  those  problems 
of  international  relationships  which  today  beset  us  all.  No¬ 
body  could  certainly  be  better  fitted  to  consider  them  than 
those  gathered  in  this  hall  tonight.  The  vision  of  your 
founder,  the  tradition  of  the  Trust,  the  need  of  the  hour, 
not  only  invite  us  but  command  us  to  consider  international 
relations  in  the  coming  years.  Whatever  our  grudge  against 
the  world  in  which  we  live  today,  no  one  can  dub  it  dull— 
no  one  can  complain  that  you  or  I  are  “stretched  on  the  rack 
of  a  too  easy  chair.”  It  is  rather  a  fault  of  the  present  day 
that  so  immediate  is  the  pressure  of  business,  so  compelling 
the  successive  crises  crowding  upon  us  from  all  corners  of 
the  earth,  that  we  have  all  too  little  leisure  to  consider  the 
wider  aspects  of  world  politics. 

A  word  first  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  British  Empire. 
There  is  in  this  country  a  school  of  thought  whose  concep¬ 
tion  of  British  Imperialism  is  that  we  should  concentrate 
upon  the  problems  that  are  especially  our  own  and  that  we 
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should  ignore  and  even  repress  every  inclination  to  take  our 
part  in  the  troubles  of  others.  We  should,  I  think,  beware 
of  the  lure  of  this  appeal.  However  attractive  at  hrst  sight, 
such  a  conception  is  not  wise  politics.  There  can  be  nothing 
exclusive  in  modern  British  Imperialism.  There  is  no  room 
in  this  world  for  isolationists.  Even  if  we  would  indulge 
such  selfishness,  we  cannot.  Our  contacts  are  too  close.  The 
world  is  too  intimately  interdependent.  If  anyone  doubted 
that  heretofore,  the  events  of  the  present  economic  crisis 
should  be  enough  to  convince  the  most  obdurate.  For  after 
all,  what  is  the  excessive  indulgence  in  tariffs  but  another 
form  of  the  same  exclusiveness,  and  no  one  will  doubt  the 
responsibility  that  indulgence  in  fiscal  isolation  has  to  bear 
for  our  present  difficulties.  The  conclusion,  then,  is  that  any 
attempt  at  isolation  in  these  times  is  not  only  unworthy  but 
unwise.  If  the  ship  goes  down  it  is  small  consolation  that  we 
have  securely  barricaded  the  state  cabin,  if,  by  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  direction  of  our  energies  we  could  have  saved  the 
ship  itself. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  assumption— that  each  nation  has 
its  part  to  play  in  present-day  international  affairs.  Without 
arrogance  may  we  not  say  that  the  countries  of  the  world 
that  you  represent  tonight  have  in  this  a  special  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  a  special  part  to  play?  The  growth  of  democracy 
has  brought  with  it  a  greater  measure  of  public  interest  in 
foreign  affairs.  Yet  I  fear  that  it  would  be  true  to  say  that 
interest  is,  on  the  whole,  less  active  and  less  well  informed 
amongst  English-speaking  peoples  than  in  some  other  coun¬ 
tries.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  heritage  of  our  island  ancestry. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
an  intelligent  study  of  international  relations  was  more 
necessary  than  today.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  discern  one  or 
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two  disquieting  features  in  the  history  of  the  last  few  years. 
The  improvement  in  European  relations,  for  instance,  that 
we  hoped  to  see  after  Locarno  has  not  fructified.  On  the 
contrary,  the  upward  curve  was  checked  within  two  or  three 
years  of  that  event.  Is  there  any  reason  for  this?  I  think  one 
is  this:  of  late,  sincere  seekers  after  peace  have  sometimes 
been  neglectful  of  essentials.  While  one-half  of  Europe  has 
been  dominated  by  apprehension  and  the  other  by  impa¬ 
tience,  there  has  been  the  tendency  to  pay  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  mechanics  of  peace  and  too  little  to  its  funda¬ 
mentals.  There  is  no  real  substitute  for  understanding,  and 
when  nations  drift  apart  it  is  of  little  use  to  construct  elab¬ 
orate  machinery  for  which  there  is  no  immediate  call.  In¬ 
deed,  that  machinery  may  even  get  in  the  way.  You  cannot 
make  peace  by  machinery.  In  the  last  resort  it  is  the  spirit 
and  not  the  mechanics  that  count,  and,  as  I  have  watched 
some  of  these  ingenious  contrivances  which  have  occupied 
the  minds  of  international  statesmen  for  too  long  while  the 
more  sinister  spirits  of  a  selfish  nationalism  and  an  outworn 
jingoism  were  gaining  influence  in  the  background,  I  have 
been  made  sad  by  their  futility.  As  well  use  a  mousetrap  to 
catch  a  goblin. 

The  first  task  then  which  falls  more  particularly  to  you 
of  the  post-war  generation  is  this  creation  of  international 
understanding  and  this  concentration  of  the  public  mind 
throughout  the  world  upon  the  essentials  of  peace.  In  this 
none  can  play  a  greater  role  than  you.  Our  friends  from  the 
United  States  and  from  Germany  can  play  their  part  as  their 
predecessors  have  done.  I  know  that  they  will.  Perhaps  an 
especial  opportunity,  however,  opens  out  before  the  citizens 
of  the  British  Dominions  overseas.  The  Great  War  brought 

O 

about  a  fundamental  and  rapid  change  in  the  international 
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status  of  the  self-governing  Dominions.  The  process  has  been 
in  operation  ever  since,  until  today  the  Dominions  stand  a 
group  of  nations  with  complete  equality  and  autonomy  as 
regards  their  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  bound  together 
by  common  unity  under  the  Crown.  A  greater  opportunity 
lies  there  and  a  greater  influence  could  still  be  wielded.  That 
influence  has  already  proved,  as  I  believe,  helpful  to  the 
world.  History  will  not  neglect  the  part  played  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Conference  of  1921,  in  the  Washington  Disarmament 
Conference,  nor  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of 
1923  on  the  problem  of  reparations.  It  was,  I  think.  Sir 
William  Clark,  United  Kingdom  High  Commissioner  in 
Canada,  who  truly  remarked  in  this  connection,  shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  Canada  in  1928:  “it  is  no  longer  one  note  to 
be  struck,  but  a  full  chord.”  This  development  has  other 
advantages.  It  gives  increased  opportunities  to  the  statesmen 
of  the  various  countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  to  meet  and  so  to  develop  their  knowledge  of  one 
another,  and,  at  the  meetings  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
other  international  conferences,  to  widen  their  knowledge 
by  first-hand  contact  with  the  world  outside.  No  less,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  can  the  British  Empire  contribute  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  world  by  illustrating  by  their  own  example 
the  possibility  of  arriving,  by  discussion,  at  an  agreed 
solution. 

Each  one  of  us  in  this  hall  has  certain  ideals  in  common. 
We  all  of  us  hope  that  we  are  free  from  nationalism  in  its 
narrowest  sense,  but  possessed  of  nationalism  in  its  broadest 
sense:  a  determination  to  understand  the  other  fellow’s  point 
of  view.  If  we  can  translate  that  ideal  into  international 
politics,  the  problems  that  so  baffle  us  today  will  disappear. 
That  is  the  task  in  which  each  one  of  you  can  play  so  great 
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a  part.  The  vision  and  the  generosity  of  your  founder  have 
created  an  opportunity  which  I  only  wish  the  world  could 
share.  But  you,  who  have  been  chosen  for  your  leadership 
among  your  generation,  can  play  your  part  as  he  would  have 
had  you  play  it,  and,  believe  me,  more  than  ever  in  these 
times  the  world  has  need  of  you. 
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The  Disarmament  Conference  met  at  Geneva  in  February 
1932  and  continued  its  labours  throughout  that  year.  Mr. 
Eden  first  became  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Conference 
as  a  Substitute  Delegate  in  December. 

At  the  end  of  1932  the  Persian  Government  cancelled  the 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company’s  concession.  The  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  took  the  dispute  to  the  League  and  a  satisfactory 
settlement  was  reached  in  1933 . 

In  February  1933  Japan  was  declared  by  the  League  to  be 
the  aggressor  in  Manchuria. 

By  March  1933  the  Nazi  Party  had  gained  control  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Herr  Hitler  was  Chancellor  of  the  Reich.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  Germany  withdrew  from  the  Disarma¬ 
ment  Conference  and  resigned  from  the  League  of  Nations. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations  Union  held  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  Town  Hall  on  nth  November  1933,  Mr.  Eden 
was  one  of  the  speakers. 


CIRCUMSTANCES  combine  to  make  this  anniversary 
memorable.  Fifteen  years  have  elapsed,  years  packed 
with  events,  stimulating  and  depressing,  encouraging  and 
minatory.  Probably  in  no  like  period  of  human  history  has 
there  been  so  much  endeavour  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
war.  Strenuous  and  enduring  efforts  have  been  directed  to 
the  organization  of  peace,  men  have  dedicated  their  lives  in 
its  service,  organizations  like  the  League  of  Nations  Union 
in  this  country  have  striven  by  inspiration  and  instruction 
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to  uphold  and  expound  the  machinery  that  statesmen  have 
set  up.  Yet  all  is  not  well.  Why  is  this? 

Moreover,  and  this  is  a  disquieting  feature,  the  generation 
that  knew  war,  that  hated  it  from  intimate  knowledge  of  its 
blind  wastefulness  and  senseless  cruelty,  is  passing  away. 
There  are  many  of  us  in  this  hall  tonight  whose  experience 
of  the  War  years  was  not  that  of  grown  men  and  women. 
Even  for  those  who  had  that  experience  human  memory  is 
merciful.  The  most  cruel  memories,  sharp  because  they  are 
cruel,  become  blunted,  sufferings  grow  dim,  and  an  ever- 
deepening  haze  of  years  at  length  cloaks  tragedy  in  oblivion. 

There  is  danger  in  this.  For  what  man  ceases  to  fear 
acutely,  he  ceases  to  guard  against  actively.  In  the  immedi¬ 
ately  post-War  years  the  world’s  dominating  determination 
was  to  ensure  that  the  catastrophe  should  not  be  retold. 
Something  of  that  momentum  has  perhaps  been  lost.  No 
nation,  I  pray,  wants  war;  but  the  peoples  are  no  longer  so 
positive  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  each  other.  Doubting 
glances  are  flung  across  frontiers.  The  questioning  of  the 
motives  of  neighbours  has  begun. 

This  is  an  atmosphere  which,  while  in  itself  in  no  sense 
justifying  alarm,  is  none  the  less  a  breeding-ground  for  sus¬ 
picions,  themselves  no  friends  of  peace. 

In  these  conditions,  what  must  we  do? 

First,  keep  cool,  in  judgement  and  in  statement.  While  it 
would  be  careless  to  ignore  the  influences  that  cause  un¬ 
easiness,  it  is  foolish  to  exaggerate  them.  Let  us  face  the 
facts,  not  embellish  them.  Scaremongers  are  the  satellites  of 
war.  Second,  we  must  strive  to  stand  back  ourselves  from  a 
mass  of  detail  that  obscures  our  vision,  and  seek  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  essential  from  the  superficial.  Thirdly,  we  must 
then  decide  what  are  the  policies  and  the  machinery  that 
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will  best  ensure  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Finally,  we  must 
determine  how  in  this  country  we  can  best  uphold  these, 
that  we  may  ensure  their  ultimate  triumph.  For  difficulties 
are  no  excuse  for  despair,  they  must  be  an  incentive  to  en¬ 
deavour. 

If  we  candidly  survey  these  post-War  years,  they  seem  to 
fall  naturally  into  three  periods;  the  period  of  treaty-mak¬ 
ing,  next  the  period  of  consolidation,  finally  the  period  of 
falling  back,  with  here  and  there  disturbing  evidence  of  the 
re-emergence  of  the  old  Adam. 

If  this  analysis  is  correct,  how  is  the  present  situation  to 
be  met?  At  the  close  of  the  War  the  nations,  dissatisfied  with 
the  methods  for  the  conduct  of  international  affairs,  which 
had  culminated  in  1914,  determined  to  attempt  some  other 
method,  better  calculated  as  they  believed,  to  express  a  world 
determination  for  peace.  That  new  method  was  the  policy 
of  consultation.  They  determined  to  seek  to  make  it  effective 
by  means  of  personal  contacts  regularly  exchanged  between 
statesmen  of  all  countries,  by  means  of  machinery  that  would 
make  possible  the  joint  or  collective  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  differences.  That  machinery  was  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions. 

Our  first  question  then  is,  is  that  method,  is  that  machin¬ 
ery  wrong,  should  we  scrap  them  and  try  others?  My  answer 
to  that  question,  after  considering  it  as  deeply  and  dispas¬ 
sionately  as  I  can,  is,  “No,  a  thousand  times  no.”  What  is 
wrong,  I  am  convinced,  is  neither  the  method  nor  the  ma¬ 
chinery  but  the  use  that  is  made  of  them.  It  is  even  possible 
that  in  recent  years  we  have  concentrated  too  much  upon 
machinery,  have  spent  too  large  a  part  of  our  time  in  per¬ 
fecting  it  without  appreciating  to  the  full  the  greater  sig- 
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nificance  of  the  willingness  of  nations  to  employ  it.  The 
best  machinery  is  but  lumber  if  it  be  not  used. 

Let  us  be  frank  in  these  matters.  I  date  the  deterioration 
of  international  relations  in  Europe— with  the  problems  of 
other  continents,  though  they  have  in  some  instances  an  im¬ 
portant  influence,  I  will  not  deal  tonight— from  the  death 
of  Herr  Stresemann.  There  followed,  I  fear,  inevitably,  the 
growth  of  doubts  in  France,  a  drifting  apart  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions  France  and  Germany,  which  has  continued  and  which 
our  efforts  have  been  unable  to  arrest.  Nor  must  we  lose 
sight  of  the  unhappy  influence  of  the  period  of  intense  eco¬ 
nomic  depression  upon  international  relations.  It  brought 
deep  anxiety  in  its  train,  amounting  sometimes  almost  to 
despair. 

It  is  profitless  to  allocate  blame,  but  it  is  idle  to  deny  that 
the  events  in  Germany  this  year  have  created  uneasiness, 
even  anxiety,  in  many  quarters.  They  have  had  their  reac¬ 
tion  upon  the  work  of  the  Disarmament  Conference.  It  may 
be  urged  in  reply  that  there  is  no  justification  for  such  a 
reaction;  even  so,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  reality. 

The  first  stage  towards  a  recovery  of  confidence  in  Europe 
is  a  removal  of  the  causes  of  uneasiness.  We  have  all  of  us 
been  glad  to  read  in  recent  weeks  the  repeated  declarations 
by  the  German  Chancellor  and  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  peaceful  intention  of  the  government  of  the 
Reich.  We  welcome  such  declarations  cordially  and  sin¬ 
cerely.  We  must  be  fair.  We  all  know  that  in  effect  Germany 
has  been  through  a  revolutionary  movement  in  the  past 
year,  and  allowances  must  be  made  for  revolutions.  The 
English  people  are,  I  am  confident,  ready  to  make  them. 
Yet  I  should  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not  add  that  there 
are  disturbing  evidences  the  removal  of  which  would  do 
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more  to  reassure  us  than  any  number  of  the  most  pacific 
speeches. 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  clearest  evidence,  and  you 
will  have  noted,  I  am  sure,  with  the  greatest  regret,  a  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  upon  the  part  of  Germany  to  draw  herself 
away  from  other  nations,  to  retire  within  herself.  We  deplore 
it,  and  even  though  Germany  may  convince  herself  that  she 
is  the  aggrieved  party,  such  a  conviction  may  explain  but 
scarcely  seems  to  us  to  justify  what  has  occurred. 

This  country’s  first  aim  in  foreign  policy  is  and  must 
always  be  the  maintenance  of  world  peace.  It  is  dictated  by 
our  geographical  position.  We  have  no  territorial  or  other 
selfish  ambitions  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  or  elsewhere. 
What  we  desire  is  a  state  of  assured  peace  in  which  the  world 
would  be  enriched  by  the  exchange  and  enjoyment  of  its 
wealth.  We  know  that  we  must  suffer  by  the  embitterment 
and  impoverishment  of  our  customers.  Even  from  the  lowest 
motives,  therefore,  peace  must  be  our  objective,  since  we 
are  a  nation  of  traders  and  world  peace  is  indispensable  to 
the  free  flow  of  world  trade.  The  policy  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  has,  therefore,  for  years  past  been  one  of  promot¬ 
ing  the  process  of  reconciliation  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe.  That  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  today.  At  all 
times  we  shall  be  ready  to  do  what  lies  in  our  power  to 
ensure  the  settlement  of  differences  in  a  reasonable  spirit  of 
mutual  accommodation.  The  task  is  not  a  light  one.  Let  us 
be  under  no  illusions  about  that.  We  must  therefore  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  use  the  ways  and  means  which  seem 
best  fitted  for  the  occasion.  We  should,  I  think,  allow  our 
government  some  latitude  as  to  these. 

In  this  connection  I  know  that  there  has  been  some  criti¬ 
cism  of  late  on  the  subject  of  secret  diplomacy.  That  is  a 
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phrase  which  was  coined  to  express  a  system  of  secret  and 
semi-secret  treaties  and  alliances,  of  which  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  in  Europe  before  1914.  This  was  a  bad  system.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  people  of  this  country  should  know  to  the  full 
their  commitments,  and  of  course  in  these  days  they  do  know 
them.  It  is  now  the  practice  that  every  treaty  which  is  con¬ 
cluded  by  this  country  is  laid  before  Parliament  and  is  also 
registered  and  published  by  the  League  of  Nations  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Article  18  of  the  Covenant.  But  secret  treaties 
and  commitments  must  not  be  confused  with  private  nego¬ 
tiations.  When  we  seek  to  secure  agreement  upon  any  sub¬ 
ject  in  private  life,  whether  commercial,  financial,  or  merely 
personal,  there  is  always  a  phase  of  private  negotiation  or 
informal  conversation;  and  so  with  international  relations, 
which  are  governed  by  just  the  same  rules,  and  subject  to 
just  the  same  limitations.  If  you  have  settled  a  dispute  with 
a  contumacious  relative,  you  are  usually  content  to  register 
the  fact  to  the  family  circle  without  describing  the  process. 
And  so  with  international  relations.  I  think  it  may  safely  be 
maintained  that  no  negotiations  in  public  or  in  private  life 
are  ever  successfully  concluded  without  private  conversa¬ 
tions.  .  .  . 

There  is  perhaps  a  special  responsibility  and  a  special 
opportunity  for  those  of  us  who  belong  to  the  generation 
who  served  in  the  late  War  and  who  are  still  of  military  age. 
The  present-day  leaders  in  Germany  belong,  many  of  them, 
to  that  generation.  It  is  not  only  that  we  who  have  seen  war 
are  the  last  to  wish  it  to  recur,  but  it  is  that  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  experience  we  have  each  of  us  had  we  appreciate 
only  too  clearly  that  a  future  war  must  begin  where  the  last 
war  closed.  If  the  Great  War  was  a  struggle  in  man-power, 
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the  next  war  would  be  a  test  of  the  endurance  of  the  civil 
population.  Which  one  of  us  in  any  country  would  wish  to 
translate  into  the  homes  of  our  people  the  experience  that 
we  knew  in  the  last  War.  Surely  it  should  not  be  impossible, 
more  especially  for  those  of  us  who  were  combatants,  to 
overstep  the  barriers  of  suspicion  and  misunderstanding.  If 
we  are  to  do  this,  it  must  be  before  they  grow  too  formi¬ 
dable. 

In  the  survey  which  I  have  given  to  you  tonight  you  and 
I  have  tried  to  look  beneath  the  surface  to  the  realities  of 
our  problems.  If  we  have  been  successful  you  will  appre¬ 
ciate,  I  know,  the  stern  reality  of  the  difficulties  that  con¬ 
front  us.  They  are  indeed  formidable,  but  they  are  not,  I 
am  convinced,  insuperable.  One  can  only  trust  that  in  their 
attempts  to  solve  them  there  may  be  given  to  the  leaders  of 
all  nations  in  fullest  measure  vision,  courage,  and  gener¬ 
osity. 
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On  ist  January  1934  Mr.  Eden  was  appointed  Lord  Privy 
Seal.  At  the  end  of  the  same  month  the  British  Government 
published  its  memorandum  on  Disarmament ,  which  urged 
that  the  best  course  to  pursue  was  to  reach  agreement  in  a 
convention  on  the  abandonment  of  certain  classes  of  weapons 
by  the  most  heavily  armed  Powers.  Mr.  Eden  left  for  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Rome  in  February  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  respective  reactions  of  the  French,  German,  and  Italian 
Governments  to  the  Memorandum.  Mr.  Eden  addressed  his 
constituents  on  the  situation  at  a  meeting  at  Kenilworth  on 
28th  June  1934. 


THE  fact  that  after  more  than  two  years  of  effort  the 
Disarmament  Conference  should  so  far  have  failed  to 
reach  any  agreement  upon  a  Convention  must  be  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  us  all,  and  to  none  more  so  than  those  who  have  been 
concerned  with  the  work  of  the  Conference.  We  should, 
however,  I  am  convinced,  be  wrong  to  allow  ourselves  to 
despair  on  this  account.  One  setback  does  not  spell  disaster 
and  the  work  for  international  co-operation  must  continue, 
if  only  because  on  this  small  earth’s  surface  we  have  got  to 
live  together  and  we  cannot  live  together  in  any  comfort 
otherwise. 

I  have  seen  it  suggested  that,  if  the  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference  fails,  we  should  ourselves  disarm,  whatever  other 
nations  do.  That  is  not  a  practical  policy,  nor  one  calculated 
to  promote  world  peace.  Indeed,  I  think  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  for  any  British  government  to  pursue  such  a 
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course.  We  have  ourselves  disarmed  to  the  edge  of  risk 
already  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  we  should  make  inter¬ 
national  agreement  upon  a  lower  level  of  armaments  easier 
of  attainment.  That  hope  has  so  far  been  disappointed.  As 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  told  you,  the  trend  of 
the  armaments  of  many  other  nations  has  been  upward, 
while  ours  has  been  downward.  To  suggest  that  we  should 
disarm  altogether  while  other  nations  are  rearming  may 
make  a  quixotic  appeal  to  some  who  have  no  responsibility 
for  national  defence;  but  no  government  could  pursue  such 
a  policy  and  remain  true  to  its  trust,  since  for  this  country 
to  disarm  alone  while  the  world  rearms  would  be  not  to 
promote  world  peace  but  to  invite  disaster.  .  .  . 
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In  the  autumn  of  1934  Mr.  Eden  accepted  invitations  from 
the  Scandinavian  Governments  to  visit  Stockholm,  Oslo,  and 
Copenhagen.  On  13th  October  he  delivered  an  address  on 
Anglo-Swedish  relations  at  Stockholm. 


LET  me  first  seek  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
J  both  for  the  invitation  of  the  Swedish  Government  and 
for  the  welcome  which  you,  Mr.  Sandler,  and  your  colleagues 
have  so  generously  extended  to  me.  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  were  sincerely  glad  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
for  a  further  and  informal  meeting  between  ministers  of  the 
two  governments  whose  aims  and  policies  have  so  much  in 
common.  For  me  personally  it  is  especially  agreeable  to  be 
present  as  Mr.  Sandler’s  guest  tonight.  This  invitation  has 
indeed  added  one  more  to  the  many  examples  of  our  host’s 
friendship  during  the  period  in  which  we  have  had  to  work 
together,  a  friendship  which  I  can  assure  you  that  I  and  my 
colleagues  value  highly. 

I  am  betraying  no  secret  when  I  tell  you  that  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Sweden  has  by  his  courage  and  his  integrity  at 
Geneva  won  for  himself  an  especial  position.  This  was  well 
exemplified  by  his  unanimous  election  as  President  of  the 
Assembly  this  year.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
pay  my  tribute  to  the  work  which  Mr.  Sandler  is  doing  for 
peace  and  understanding  among  the  nations,  and  to  pay  it 
here  upon  Mr.  Sandler’s  native  Swedish  soil. 

Mr.  Sandler  has  made  a  reference  to  commercial  relations 
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between  our  two  countries.  These  are,  I  am  happy  to  think, 
mutually  satisfactory.  In  a  world  where  international  com¬ 
merce  has  been  steadily  shrinking  it  is  good  to  note  the  in¬ 
creasing  flow  of  trade  between  Sweden  and  Great  Britain. 
This  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  Trade  Agreement  of 
1 933,  which  has  worked  well.  We  all  of  us  hope  for  a  further 
steady  increase  in  trade  between  our  two  countries  in  the 
years  to  come. 

But  as  Mr.  Sandler  has  said,  the  links  between  our  two 
countries  are  not  only  commercial.  Despite  the  fact  that  we 
are  so  far  separated  geographically  our  two  peoples  have 
much  in  common.  No  one  who  reads  the  history  of  our  two 
countries  can  fail  to  note  the  close  parallel  in  every  stage 
of  their  development.  What  Engelbrekt  was  for  you  Simon 
de  Montfort  was  for  us.  There  is  a  striking  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  reign  of  Gustavus  Vasa  in  Sweden  and  that  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  England.  Even  the  weaknesses  of  our 
rulers  have  a  kinship.  The  failings  of  your  talented  Erik  XIV 
bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  those  of  Richard  II  a  century 
or  more  before.  Again,  your  Gustavus  III  was  a  more  bril¬ 
liant  George  III.  In  both  countries  the  early  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  marked  a  period  of  transition  from  personal  rule  by 
the  monarch  to  collective  government  responsibility  through 
parliament. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  when  political  despotism  pre¬ 
vailed  in  continental  Europe,  Sweden  and  Britain  were,  I 
think,  the  only  countries  where  the  government  acted  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  both 
countries  a  faith  in  popular  representation  has  struck  roots 
so  deep  down  into  the  national  consciousness  that  they  have 
grown  in  strength  whatever  the  varying  fortunes  of  history. 
The  British  people  are  proud  and  justly  proud  of  their 
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ancient  institutions,  sanctioned  as  they  have  been  by  time 
and  by  the  nation’s  devotion  to  them.  They  are  proud  also 
of  their  personal  freedom  and  of  their  sense  of  order  and 
responsibility.  Are  not  these  characteristics  of  the  Swedish 
people  also? 

There  is  one  further  remarkable  feature  in  the  relations 
between  our  two  countries.  Both  nations  have  carried  their 
arms  over  great  parts  of  the  European  continent,  but  though 
there  was  once  a  formal  declaration  of  war  they  have  never 
come  to  blows  with  one  another.  .  .  . 

But  the  strongest  bonds  of  all  that  unite  us  are  our  joint 
interest  in  international  peace  and  individual  liberty.  The 
British  people’s  love  of  peace  is  deep  and  sincere.  It  would 
no  doubt  be  easy  to  find  selfish  reasons  for  this.  We  are  a 
nation  of  traders  and  trade  needs  peace,  but  the  sentiment 
is  deeper  than  that.  It  is  strong  in  every  section  of  our  peo¬ 
ple,  and  by  no  means  least  so  among  those  who  have  seen 
war  at  first  hand,  who  know  its  blind  cruelty,  its  reckless 
devastation,  the  insensate  waste  and  misery  that  are  its  con¬ 
sequence. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
support  the  League  of  Nations.  As  an  instrument  it  is  no 
doubt  far  from  perfect;  most  man-made  instruments  are  im¬ 
perfect.  Almost  the  only  modern  exception  I  know  is  your 
Town  Hall.  But  the  League  exists  to  meet  a  real  need. 
Science  in  recent  years  has  conferred  many  blessings  upon 
humanity  but  these  in  their  turn  have  entailed  some  con¬ 
sequences  not  in  all  respects  so  happy.  The  world  has  be¬ 
come  smaller.  Foreign  relationships  have  become  intensified 
and  the  League  is  indispensable  for  their  smooth  adjust¬ 
ment. 

It  used  to  be  said  in  my  country,  "Happy  the  nation  that 
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has  no  history.”  No  one  can  say  that  of  Britain  or  of  Sweden, 
but  we  might  paraphrase  it  in  this  way,  “Happy  the  coun¬ 
tries  whose  respective  Foreign  Office  hies  are  empty.”  There 
is  indeed  fortunately  no  shadow  of  a  political  difference  be¬ 
tween  us.  On  the  contrary  I  am  confident  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  collaboration  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  will  be  many  and  that  we  shall 
both  work  together  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  for  the  cause 
which  we  have  so  much  at  heart,  peace  in  the  world  and 
understanding  among  the  nations. 

And  so,  Mr.  Sandler,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  looking  back 
and  forward,  most  sincerely  do  I  thank  you. 
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Mr.  Eden,  though  anxious  to  secure  an  arms  agreement,  was 
at  all  times  a  convinced  opponent  of  unilateral  disarmament, 
and  in  several  public  speeches  showed  his  concern  at  the  state 
of  our  own  national  defence.  It  was  the  burden  of  his  address 
to  the  Stratford-on-Avon  Brotherhood  on  nth  November 

1 934  • 


ONE  of  the  most  important  of  the  recent  activities  of 
the  League  of  Nations  has  been  the  promotion  of  the 
Disarmament  Conference.  There  are  two  schools  of  thought 
among  those  who  support  the  principle  of  disarmament. 
There  are  first  those  who  believe  in  unilateral  disarmament, 
that  is  to  say,  those  who  think  that  Great  Britain  should 
disarm  irrespective  of  what  other  nations  do.  Secondly,  there 
are  those  who  hold  that  any  scheme  of  disarmament,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  general  in  character,  and  must  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  convention  which  is  accepted  by  all,  or  almost 
all,  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  have  never  believed  in  uni¬ 
lateral  disarmament.  An  unarmed  Britain  in  an  armed  world 
would  not  only  place  Britain  in  a  highly  dangerous  position, 
but  would  deprive  British  representatives  of  much  of  their 
negotiating  power  and  authority  in  the  councils  of  the  na¬ 
tions.  Such  signal  weakness  would  constitute  a  temptation 
to  the  predatory  instincts  of  others.  The  armaments  of  this 
country  must  be  directly  related  to  the  armaments  of  other 
countries,  and  we  can  never  be  indifferent  to  the  policies  in 
this  respect  which  are  being  pursued  by  other  nations, 
whether  in  Europe  or  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
principle  of  all-round  disarmament  has  none  of  these  dis- 
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advantages,  and  it  has  throughout  been  the  view  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government,  and  is  so  still  today,  that  the  signature 
of  a  general  disarmament  convention  would  reduce  the 
chance  of  war  and  bring  a  sense  of  security  to  a  distracted 
world.  For  this  reason,  whatever  measures  may  meanwhile 
be  found  necessary  to  safeguard  our  position  until  such  time 
as  a  full  agreement  among  the  nations  can  be  reached,  our 
ultimate  aim  is  surely  still  to  strive  for  as  wide  a  measure 
as  can  be  obtained  of  general  disarmament. 

There  is  one  factor  in  the  present  world  situation  which 
we  must  not  overlook.  All  nations  today  have  not  the  same 
outlook  as  we  in  these  matters  in  respect  either  of  the  League 
or  of  disarmament.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  they  have;  and 
it  is  dangerous  to  attribute  to  others  the  same  outlook  as 
ourselves  if  in  fact  they  are  far  from  sharing  it. 

We  all  of  us  in  this  country  believe  in  a  collective  peace 
system.  We  want  to  make  it  effective.  Is  it  not  inevitable 
that  in  order  to  do  so  the  armaments  of  the  Powers  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  such  a  system  should  be  regulated  by  realities?  All 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  not  at  present  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Some  powerful  States  are  outside  the 
League  or,  more  serious  still,  have  recently  given  notice  of 
their  withdrawal.  We  cannot,  therefore,  count  upon  these 
nations  for  active  co-operation  in  any  attempt  to  work  the 
collective  system.  Is  it  suggested  that  the  arms  of  those  na¬ 
tions  who  believe  in  disarmament  and  a  collective  system 
should  be  drastically  reduced,  while  nations  unwilling  to 
undertake  such  obligations  arm  as  much  and  as  fast  as  they 
like?  If  so,  what  chance  is  there  of  those  who  believe  in  a 
collective  system  being  able  to  make  such  a  system  effective, 
and  what  is  such  a  system  but  a  snare  and  a  delusion  if  it 
be  not  effective?  We  must  have  regard  to  reality,  and  while 
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not  relinquishing  the  pursuit  of  our  ideal  we  must  pay  heed 
to  realities,  even  if  they  are  unwelcome.  To  ignore  them  is 
to  invite  disaster.  It  is  the  task  of  practical  statesmanship  to 
distinguish  what  is  possible  from  what  is  desirable.  By 
achieving  the  former  we  draw  nearer  to  the  latter. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  firm  belief  that  this  country  should 
continue  to  pursue  its  efforts  to  seek  to  arrive  by  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  at  a  convention  for  the  limitation  and  re¬ 
duction  of  armaments.  This  must  still  be  our  goal,  we  must 
continue  to  strive  for  it  unremittingly.  I  am  no  less  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  render  no  service  to  the  cause  of  world  peace 
at  this  time  if  we  allow  our  country  to  be  unduly  weak  in 
its  defences  during  the  period  that  must  elapse  before  such 
a  convention  can  be  negotiated.  When  political  conditions 
in  Europe  are  disturbed,  a  strong  Britain  is  a  stabilizing  ele¬ 
ment,  a  weak  Britain  may  be  an  invitation  to  conflict.  I  am 
not  an  alarmist  about  the  future  of  Europe.  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  imminence  of  war.  But  no  man  can  deny  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers  of  the  present  time,  and  no  one  who  has 
knowledge  of  the  current  of  opinion  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  indeed  elsewhere  in  the  world  at  this  time,  can 
doubt  of  their  reality.  If  Britain  is  to  play  her  part  as  you 
would  have  her  do  in  preserving  world  peace,  she  cannot  do 
so  by  prating  isolation  nor  by  a  denial  of  her  responsibilities. 
Those  responsibilities  must  be  shouldered,  and  while  sup¬ 
porting  the  League  of  Nations,  while  working  for  a  disarma¬ 
ment  convention,  while  seeking  to  strengthen  the  collective 
peace  system,  we  cannot  in  the  interval  ignore  the  needs  of 
our  own  defence,  the  strength  or  weakness  of  which  may  one 
day  have  formidable  consequences  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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A  plebiscite  was  to  be  held  in  the  Saar  in  January  1935  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  territory  should  be  returned  to 
Germany  on  the  termination,  on  1st  March,  of  the  League 
Governing  Commission.  In  the  late  autumn  of  1934  the 
possibility  of  grave  disturbances  in  the  Saar  at  the  time  of 
the  plebiscite  was  causing  widespread  anxiety.  Mr.  Eden 
therefore  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  Council  in  Geneva  in 
December  with  authority  from  the  British  Government  to 
state  that,  provided  France  and  Germany  agreed,  and  pro¬ 
vided  other  countries  were  prepared  to  make  a  similar  con¬ 
tribution,  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  prepared  to  send  a 
contingent  of  troops  to  the  Saar  as  part  of  an  international 
force  to  keep  order  for  the  duration  of  the  plebiscite.  Mr. 
Eden  made  the  proposal  in  a  speech  to  the  Council  of  the 
League  on  3th  December  1934. 


HIS  MAJESTY’S  GOVERNMENT  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  have  no  greater  desire  than  to  see  close  and 
friendly  relations  between  the  nations  of  the  world;  more 
especially,  of  course,  are  we  concerned  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  such  relations  between  those  Powers  of 
Western  Europe  who  are  our  immediate  neighbours.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  are  particularly  happy  to  note  the 
outcome  of  the  negotiations  at  Rome,  the  credit  for  which 
belongs  in  so  large  a  measure  to  the  representative  of  Italy 
at  this  Council,  to  his  colleagues  on  the  Committee  of  Three, 
and  to  the  two  parties  who  have  assisted  him  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment. 
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M.  Laval  has  raised  one  outstanding  difficulty  which  still 
remains  to  be  resolved.  As  in  the  case  of  other  plebiscites, 
so  here  one  cannot  deny  the  possibility  that  there  might  be, 
however  great  the  goodwill  on  either  side,  a  certain  amount 
of  excitement  and  ebullition  in  the  period  during  and  after 
the  plebiscite.  This  must  clearly  be  an  anxious  period  and 
one  calling  for  special  precaution.  Now  the  Saar  area  is  not 
of  course  provided  with  any  regular  armed  forces;  it  has  to 
rely  entirely  upon  its  own  police.  The  administration  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  success  with  which  it  has  faced  a 
difficult  problem  for  a  long  time. 

There  is,  however,  a  plain  duty  which  rests  upon  the 
Council  through  the  Governing  Commission  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  order,  and  it  is  very  important  that  this  duty 
should  be  properly  discharged  in  the  interests  both  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  and  of  good  understanding  between 
the  nations  most  directly  interested.  In  these  difficult  and 
anxious  matters  there  is  one  maxim  the  truth  of  which  can¬ 
not  surely  be  challenged:  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  there  are  forces  available  for  use  in 
an  emergency  not  very  far  away,  but  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  would  not  be  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  the  situation.  The  right  way  is  not  to  provide 
for  the  introduction  of  troops  from  outside  after  the  emer¬ 
gency  had  arisen,  but  to  see  if  it  is  possible  now,  with  the 
authority  of  the  Council  and  with  the  assent  of  France  and 
Germany,  to  take  steps  which  would  prevent  the  possibility 
of  such  trouble  arising.  The  way  to  do  this  would  appear 
to  be  by  means  of  the  introduction  into  the  Saar  on  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Council  as  a  whole,  before  the  plebiscite 
took  place,  of  an  international  force,  which  should  not  in¬ 
clude  troops  of  either  of  the  two  parties  concerned,  for  the 
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purpose  of  keeping  order.  I  repeat  that  His  Majesty’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  view  that  pre¬ 
vention  is  better  than  cure. 

At  this  stage  then,  let  me  make  clear  the  position  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government.  If  the  Council  of  the  League  decides, 
as  a  result  of  the  information  which  has  been  laid  before 
it,  that  it  is  desirable  for  an  international  force  to  be  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  Saar  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  in 
connection  with  the  forthcoming  plebiscite,  and  if  the 
United  Kingdom  were  invited  to  co-operate  in  this  matter, 
then,  provided  other  countries  which  are  conveniently  situ¬ 
ated  for  this  purpose  were  prepared  to  make  a  contribution 
and  on  the  condition  that  both  France  and  Germany  as¬ 
sented  to  this  arrangement,  we  should  also  be  prepared  to 
supply  a  suitable  proportion  of  such  an  international  force. 

His  Majesty’s  Government  have  authorized  me  to  make 
this  statement  because  of  their  wish  to  make  a  positive  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  discharge  of  the  responsibility  which  we  all 
share  as  members  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Our  object  in 
so  doing  is  to  assist  the  Governing  Commission  and  the 
League  in  their  onerous  task  and  to  show  our  willingness 
to  co-operate  in  its  successful  fulfilment.  His  Majesty’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  confident  that  this  statement,  dictated  as  it  is 
by  a  readiness  to  make  our  contribution  to  the  pacification 
of  Europe  and  to  good  neighbourly  relations  between  its 
States,  will  be  received  in  this  sense  by  the  Governing  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Council,  and  our  fellow  members  of  the  League, 
and  more  particularly  by  the  two  parties  most  directly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  area  concerned. 
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Over  nine-tenths  of  the  voters  in  the  Saar  declared  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1935  for  return  to  the  German  Reich.  Mr.  Eden  broad¬ 
cast  from  Geneva  on  18th  January. 


THE  future  of  the  Saar  territory  has  now  been  settled  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  decided  yes¬ 
terday  evening,  less  than  forty-eight  hours  after  the  result 
of  the  voting  was  known,  that  the  Saar  territory  should  re¬ 
turn  to  Germany  on  1st  March. 

There  are  still  a  few  outstanding  questions  on  which  final 
agreement  has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  Committee  of  the 
League  Council,  which  has  in  the  past  played  so  important 
a  part  in  this  matter,  will  endeavour  to  settle  these  questions 
in  agreement  with  the  French  and  German  governments. 
Moreover,  both  governments  have  undertaken  that  if  they 
cannot  reach  agreement  by  15th  February  they  will  accept 
the  verdict  of  the  Council  upon  the  issues  then  outstanding. 

The  League  of  Nations  may  justifiably  be  congratulated 
upon  the  peaceful  discharge  of  its  anxious  responsibility. 
The  League  owes  its  success  to  several  factors,  of  which  I 
will  mention  two.  First  that  law  and  order  in  the  Saar  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  critical  weeks  have  been  assured  by  the 
presence  of  an  international  force  composed  of  British, 
Italian,  Dutch,  and  Swedish  contingents.  Second,  that  the 
Committee  of  Three,  presided  over  by  the  Italian  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  League  Council,  Baron  Aloisi,  was  able, 
before  the  voting  took  place,  to  reach  a  series  of  agreements 
with  the  French  and  German  Governments  on  the  greater 
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part  of  the  questions  which  the  change  of  government  of 
the  Saar  territory  inevitably  entailed.  .  .  . 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  express  once  again  the 
appreciation  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  of  the  tact  and 
patience  of  Baron  Aloisi  and  his  Committee  which  have 
assisted  the  League  to  handle  one  of  the  most  prickly  prob¬ 
lems  in  its  history  with  such  smooth  success.  Nor  must  we 
forget  the  truly  exceptional  services  of  Mr.  Geoffrey  Knox, 
the  English  President  of  the  Saar  Governing  Commission, 
and  his  helpers.  Their  task  was  indeed  an  arduous  one,  and 
the  rigorous  impartiality  which  they  displayed  in  the  most 
harassing  circumstances  has  earned  for  them  the  gratitude 
of  all. 

There  is  universal  satisfaction  that  this  vexed  question 
of  the  future  of  the  Saar  territory  is  at  length  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  resolved.  Our  country  has  but  one  aim  in  its  policy 
towards  Europe,  to  see  frank  and  friendly  relations  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  between  each  country  on  that  con¬ 
tinent.  For  ourselves,  we  shall  assuredly  be  ready  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  to  render  all  the  help  that  lies  in  our 
power  to  make  understanding  more  frank  and  friendship 
more  sincere.  It  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the 
solution  of  this  long-standing  problem  will  open  a  new  era 
of  opportunity.  If  it  is  to  be  well  used,  the  nations  will  have 
to  contribute  something  more  to  the  common  stock  than  pro¬ 
fessions  of  goodwill,  however  sincerely  delivered.  Europe 
suffers  at  this  time  from  a  sense  of  insecurity.  If  we  are  to  lay 
this  troubled  spirit  all  nations  must  in  the  months  that  lie 
ahead  combine  to  promote  that  greater  sense  of  confidence 
which  is  in  itself  an  essential  element  in  an  enduring  peace. 
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The  murder  at  Marseilles  on  pth  October  1934  of  King 
Alexander  of  Yugoslavia  and  M.  Barthou,  French  Foreign 
Minister ,  by  a  Croat  terrorist  whose  passport  had  been 
visaed  in  Hungary  resulted  in  a  serious  dispute  between  the 
Yugoslav  and  Hungarian  Governments  which  threatened  to 
have  the  gravest  consequences  for  European  peace.  The  dis¬ 
pute  was  brought  before  a  special  session  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  in  December.  Mr.  Eden  addressed 
the  Council  on  8th  December. 


EVERY  member  of  the  Council  must  feel  the  deepest  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  Yugoslav  Government  in  the  tragic  loss 
which  their  country  has  suffered,  and  in  the  deep  grief  of  a 
nation’s  mourning.  We  all  of  us  share  the  sorrow  of  a  people 
so  brutally  deprived  of  the  guidance  of  a  Sovereign  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  gifts  and  rare  statesmanship.  We  mourn  the  death 
and  we  condemn  with  a  spontaneous  and  deeply  felt  indig¬ 
nation  the  manner  of  that  death.  To  us  who  have  sat  round 
this  table  with  M.  Barthou  as  a  colleague,  the  loss  suffered 
on  the  same  tragic  occasion  by  the  French  Republic  is  a 
personal  loss  also.  His  courage,  his  brilliance,  and  his  scholar¬ 
ship  aptly  embodied  in  his  personality  the  gifts  of  the  great 
people  whom  he  has  represented  here. 

In  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  present  time,  while 
the  memory  of  recent  events  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds,  we 
can  all  be  thankful  that  we  possess  in  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  a  forum  in  which  matters  of  this  nature  can  be  investi¬ 
gated  in  a  calm  and  judicial  atmosphere,  and  that  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Government  have  adopted  the  course  of  resorting  to 
this  forum. 
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If  I  intervene  at  this  point  in  the  discussion  it  is  not  be¬ 
cause  the  United  Kingdom  can  claim  to  be  more  closely 
interested  than  others  in  either  the  specific  or  the  general 
question  raised  by  the  Yugoslav  Government,  or  in  the 
reply  made  by  the  Hungarian  representative.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  because  I  feel  that  the  representative  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government  can  view  the  subject  under  debate 
with  no  less  friendship,  but  maybe  with  a  little  more  de¬ 
tachment  than  others  that  I  make  my  observations  at  this 
stage.  We  can  claim,  I  hope,  a  sincere  friendship  for  all  the 
nations  concerned  in  this  matter,  and  we  have  had  our¬ 
selves  in  our  history  an  extensive  experience  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  inhabitants  of  other  countries  who  have  sought 
refuge  on  our  shores.  None  the  less,  we  have  suffered  rela¬ 
tively  little  anxiety  from  the  abuse  by  such  persons  of  the 
asylum  offered  to  them.  For  this  reason,  although  deeply 
concerned  that  this  Council  meeting  shall  remove  the  sus¬ 
picions  and  assuage  the  passions  which  the  tragedy  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  has  aroused,  I  claim  to  speak  with  a  certain  detach¬ 
ment  on  what  are  admittedly  exceedingly  delicate  and  com¬ 
plex  issues. 

Let  me  confess  at  the  outset  that  I  feel  some  difficulty  in 
forming  any  opinion  as  to  the  responsibilities  for  the  tragic 
events  which  have  occurred,  while  the  trial  of  those 
charged  with  being  concerned  in  the  assassinations  in 
Marseilles  has  not  yet  taken  place.  A  number  of  individuals 
who  are  believed  to  be  either  principals,  accomplices,  or 
accessories  are,  I  understand,  at  this  moment  under  deten¬ 
tion.  Proceedings  are  still  sub  judice  in  France,  where  the 
crime  was  committed,  and  in  these  circumstances  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  us  to  proceed  with  extreme  caution.  I  con¬ 
fess  at  once  that  the  formulation  of  any  definite  opinion  on 
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the  detailed  points  made  by  the  Yugoslav  Government,  in 
that  part  of  their  communication  which  relates  to  the  past, 
seems  to  me  at  the  moment  to  be  attended  by  great  diffi¬ 
culties;  though  this  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the 
Council  should  not  now  take  any  steps  in  its  power  to  effect 
a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  part  of  the  matters  which  are 
before  us. 

I  pass  now  to  the  more  general  question  raised  by  the 
Yugoslav  Government— the  prevention  of  terrorism.  The 
use  or  abuse  of  the  so-called  right  of  asylum  involves  at 
least  three  aspects  of  the  political  organization  of  States: 
law,  administration,  and  treaties.  We  have  to  consider  how 
these  three  factors  of  a  single  problem  operate  in  and  be¬ 
tween  a  number  of  States.  First,  law.  The  simplest  and 
most  terrible  manifestation  of  terrorism,  namely  murder 
and  conspiracy  to  murder,  is,  no  doubt,  contrary  to  the  law 
of  all  civilized  States.  But  there  may  be  other  forms  of 
action,  less  violent,  but  highly  undesirable,  which  are 
illegal  in  some  countries  and  not  in  others.  Secondly,  ad¬ 
ministration.  Every  country,  I  suppose,  now  possesses  ade¬ 
quate  powers  for  the  supervision  of  aliens,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  discretion  with  which  those  powers  are  exercised 
vitally  affects  the  use  or  abuse  of  the  right  of  asylum. 
Thirdly,  treaties,  and,  in  particular,  the  extradition  treaties 
which  exist  in  considerable  variety  as  between  most  Euro¬ 
pean  countries. 

It  would,  in  my  view,  be  difficult  for  proposals  for  the 
prevention  of  terrorism  to  be  made  without  an  adequate 
examination  of  this  held  of  law,  administration,  and 
treaties. 

May  I,  at  this  point,  say  a  few  words  upon  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  attitude  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  Kingdom 
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towards  the  right  of  asylum?  The  personal  liberty,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  action  of  the  individual  citizen,  is  at  once  my 
country’s  proudest  boast  and  her  most  cherished  tradition. 
You  will  not,  therefore,  expect  me  to  utter  any  phrase  in 
criticism  of  privileges  which  every  Englishman  holds  dear. 
It  is  this  same  tradition  which  has  governed  our  attitude 
towards  the  right  of  asylum,  and  which  has  led  us  for  many 
centuries  in  our  history  to  extend  a  welcome  to  those  who 
have  sought  refuge  amongst  us.  Our  love  of  liberty,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  led  us  to  confuse  liberty  with  licence,  and  His 
Majesty’s  Government  do  not  tolerate  in  territories  under 
their  jurisdiction  the  abuse  of  personal  freedom  which  con¬ 
sists  in  employing  or  advocating  the  employment  of  illegal 
or  violent  action  against  constituted  authority,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad. 

I  feel  that  I  must  now  mention  another  form  of  licence 
against  which  we  must  be  on  our  guard.  While  the  right 
to  freedom  of  speech  and  liberty  of  the  press  is  naturally 
dear  to  me  as  an  Englishman,  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny 
the  harm  that  can  be  done  by  the  immoderate  expression  of 
opinion,  which  can  nowadays  be  widely  and  rapidly  dis¬ 
seminated  by  a  variety  of  agencies  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  State  itself.  Just  as  it  is  our  duty  here  to  refrain  from 
the  use  of  language  liable  to  estrange  or  embitter  feeling  in 
foreign  countries,  so  it  is  our  duty  to  make  use  of  such 
powers  as  we  may  possess  to  prevent  or  discourage  the  use 
of  such  language,  whether  by  the  organs  of  public  opinion 
or  by  private  individuals. 

These  matters  have  now  passed  into  another  phase.  They 
are  before  the  Council  of  the  League  and  it  is  for  us  to  deal 
with  them.  Here  and  now,  therefore,  is  an  opportunity  for 
all  of  us  to  take  stock  of  a  new  situation,  and,  as  I  hope,  to 
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make  good  resolutions.  The  issues  raised  are  in  the  League’s 
custody  for  the  time  being,  but  the  League’s  efforts  cannot 
be  expected  to  come  to  fruition,  unless  there  be  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  upon  all  sides  to  practise  moderation  in  word 
and  deed. 

The  members  of  the  Council  will  appreciate  the  heavy 
responsibility  that  lies  upon  us  not  to  extend  but  strictly  to 
circumscribe  the  limits  of  this  question.  We  must  rigidly 
exclude  a  tendency  in  the  discussions  to  introduce  into  the 
subject  which  is  before  us  matters  which  have  for  long  past 
caused  differences  of  opinion  between  nations,  but  which 
do  not  immediately  arise  in  the  documents  before  us.  This 
must  be  firmly  resisted. 

If  we  are  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  we  must  segregate 
the  domain  of  facts  from  that  of  motives  and  of  policy.  A 
difficult  situation  must  not  be  further  embittered.  Existing 
animosities  must  not  be  further  provoked.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  definite  responsibility  upon  each  one  of  us  at  this 
Council  table  to  use  the  machinery  of  the  League  in  spirit 
as  well  as  in  practice. 

I  do  not  conceal  from  the  Council  that  certain  of  the 
reports  which  I  have  recently  received  give  cause  for  anxiety. 
There  is  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  all  of  us  at  this 
Council  table  not  to  allow  local  conditions  to  deteriorate 
while  we  are  seeking  here  to  secure  a  solution  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  before  us.  I  would  beg,  therefore,  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  assist  the  Council  in  its  task  of  limiting 
the  extent  of  our  problem.  That  is  surely  the  first  step  to  its 
wise  solution. 
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At  the  unanimous  request  of  the  Members  of  the  Council 
Mr.  Eden  acted  as  rapporteur,  and  it  was  his  task  to  seek  to 
negotiate  a  settlement.  After  prolonged  discussion  at  Geneva 
Air.  Eden  informed  the  Council  on  the  ioth  December  1934 
that  provisional  agreement  had  been  reached. 


IN  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  days  the  Council  has  heard  the  cases  of 
the  two  parties  fully  presented  by  their  representatives.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  summarize  those  cases. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  Council  is  not  a  court  of 
justice.  It  has  no  means  at  its  disposal  for  undertaking 
judicial  inquiries.  Its  function  is  to  assist  the  parties  to  re¬ 
establish  the  political  relations  which  are  desirable  between 
Members  of  the  League. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  my  duty  as  rapporteur  to 
make  proposals  as  to  the  action  which  the  Council  should 
take  with  a  view  to  fulfilling  its  task.  I  have  listened  care¬ 
fully  to  all  that  has  been  said  on  both  sides  during  the  de¬ 
bate,  and  I  have  acquainted  myself  with  the  documents.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that,  if  the  whole  question  of  responsibility 
has  not  been  completely  elucidated,  it  none  the  less  emerges 
that  certain  Hungarian  authorities  may  have  incurred,  at 
any  rate  through  negligence,  certain  responsibilities  relative 
to  acts  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  Marseilles 
crime.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  thought  it  right 
that  the  Hungarian  Government  should  itself  undertake 
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an  inquiry  and  take  the  appropriate  action  as  regards  those 
of  its  authorities  whose  culpability  may  be  established,  re¬ 
porting  to  the  Council  the  steps  which  it  has  taken  to  this 
end. 

I  think,  moreover,  that  the  Council  will  wish  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  international  action  for  the  repression  of  terror¬ 
ism  to  be  fully  explored;  the  French  delegation  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  a  series  of  propositions.  With  this  object,  I  have 
made  proposals  for  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Assembly  resolution  as  to  the  preparatory 
procedure  to  be  followed  on  the  case  of  general  conventions 
to  be  negotiated  under  the  auspices  of  the  League. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  make  one  observation?  The  Council 
has  in  the  past  often  appealed  to  the  wisdom  and  spirit  of 
conciliation  of  governments  who  have  reposed  confidence 
in  the  League  of  Nations.  None  of  these  governments  will 
think  today  that  I  exceed  my  rights  as  rapporteur  if  I  formu¬ 
late  a  hope,  a  very  sincere  hope,  for  that  good  understanding 
which  should  subsist  between  the  parties  and  express  my 
confidence  that  they  will  avoid  anything  which  might  be 
of  a  nature  to  compromise  it. 

I  now  have  the  honour  to  propose  to  the  Council  the 
following  resolution: 

i 

The  Council, 

Convinced  that  it  interprets  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
League  of  Nations; 

Unanimously  deploring  the  crime  which  occasioned  the 
loss  of  the  lives  of  the  knightly  King  Alexander  I  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  the  Unifier,  and  of  M.  Louis  Barthou: 

Condemns  this  odious  crime; 
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Associates  itself  with  the  mourning  of  the  Yugoslav  nation 
and  of  the  French  nation; 

And  insists  that  all  those  responsible  should  be  punished. 

ii 

The  Council 

Recalls,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  State  neither  to  en¬ 
courage  nor  tolerate  on  its  territory  any  terrorist  activity 
with  a  political  purpose; 

That  every  State  must  do  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  and 
repress  acts  of  this  nature  and  must  for  this  purpose  lend  its 
assistance  to  governments  which  request  it; 

Is  of  opinion  that  these  duties  devolve,  in  particular,  on 
the  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  view  of  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  Covenant  in  relation  to  the  engagement 
they  have  undertaken  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity 
and  the  existing  political  independence  of  the  other  Mem¬ 
bers. 

hi 

The  Council, 

Desirous  that  the  good  understanding  upon  which  peace 
depends  should  exist  between  Members  of  the  League,  and 
expressing  its  confidence  that  they  will  avoid  anything  which 
might  be  of  a  nature  to  compromise  it; 

Noting  that,  as  the  result  of  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  before  the  Council  and  of  the  documents  which 
have  been  communicated  to  it— in  particular,  the  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondence  exchanged  between  the  Hungarian 
and  Yugoslav  Governments  from  1931  to  1934— various 
questions  relative  to  the  existence  or  the  activities  outside 
Yugoslav  territory  of  terrorist  elements  have  not  been  settled 
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in  a  manner  which  has  given  satisfaction  to  the  Yugoslav 
Government; 

Being  of  opinion,  as  the  result  of  these  discussions  and 
documents,  that  certain  Hungarian  authorities  may  have 
assumed,  at  any  rate  through  negligence,  certain  respon¬ 
sibilities  relative  to  acts  having  a  connection  with  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  crime  of  Marseilles; 

Considering,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  Hungarian  Government,  conscious  of  its  international 
responsibilities,  to  take  at  once  appropriate  punitive  action 
in  the  case  of  any  of  its  authorities  whose  culpability  may 
be  established; 

Convinced  of  the  goodwill  of  the  Hungarian  Government 
to  perform  this  duty: 

Requests  it  to  communicate  to  the  Council  the  measures 
it  takes  to  this  effect. 

IV 

The  Council, 

Considering  that  the  rules  of  international  law  concern¬ 
ing  the  repression  of  terrorist  activity  are  not  at  present 
sufficiently  precise  to  guarantee  efficiently  international  co¬ 
operation  in  this  matter: 

Decides  to  set  up  a  committee  of  experts  to  study  this 
question  with  a  view  to  drawing  up  a  preliminary  draft 
of  an  international  convention  to  assure  the  repression  of 
conspiracies  or  crimes  committed  with  a  political  and  terror¬ 
ist  purpose; 

Decides  that  this  committee  shall  be  composed  of  eleven 
members,  the  Governments  of  Belgium,  Chile,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Hungary,  Italy,  Poland,  Roumania, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Spain,  and  Switzerland, 
each  being  invited  to  appoint  a  member; 
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Refers  to  this  committee  for  examination  the  suggestions 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  Council  by  the  French 
Government,  and  requests  other  governments  which  may 
wish  to  present  suggestions  to  send  them  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  so  that  they  may  be  examined  by  the  committee; 

Invites  the  committee  to  report  to  the  Council,  so  that 
the  latter  may  apply  the  procedure  laid  down  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Assembly  of  25th  September  1931  concerning 
the  drawing  up  of  general  conventions  negotiated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

[The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council,  including  the  parties  concerned.] 
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The  provisional  settlement  of  the  Yugoslav-Hungarian  dis¬ 
pute  in  December  1934  was  finally  confirmed  by  Mr.  Eden 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  29th  May  1939. 


IN  a  statement  to  the  Council  on  18th  January  1935  I 
asked  that  members  of  the  Council  who  might  have 
observations  to  make  upon  the  communication  from  the 
Hungarian  Government  dated  12th  January  should  be  good 
enough  to  send  their  observations  to  me  in  writing  as  early 
as  convenient,  so  that  I  might  then  make  such  proposals  as 
might  seem  appropriate. 

In  response  to  this  invitation  I  received  communications 
from  the  Yugoslav,  Czechoslovak,  and  Roumanian  Govern¬ 
ments  which  have  just  been  circulated  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  Council.  I  have  also  received  a  communication  on  a 
point  of  detail  from  the  French  Government,  which  I  have 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Hungarian  Government. 

In  the  light  of  these  communications  I  might  have  been 
justified  in  calling  for  supplementary  information  from  the 
Hungarian  Government  on  certain  points  having  a  bearing 
upon  the  execution  of  the  resolution  of  10th  December 
1934,  which  has  continued  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Council’s 
action  in  this  matter  and  which  retains  its  full  import.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  goodwill  which  I  am  happy  to  say 
animates  the  Yugoslav  Government,  and  of  the  desire  which 
I  feel  sure  it  shares  with  all  the  members  of  the  Council  to 
consider  that  the  examination  of  this  question  before  the 
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Council  is  closed,  I  do  not  propose  to  carry  the  matter  any 
further. 

I  am  confident  that  I  can  rely  upon  the  goodwill  of  the 
Hungarian  Government  and  the  spirit  of  conciliation  of 
the  Yugoslav  Government  to  make  it  now  possible  for  the 
question  before  us  to  be  thus  disposed  of. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  on  behalf  of  His  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  I  am  con¬ 
fident,  of  all  my  colleagues  on  the  Council,  the  earnest  hope 
that  this  settlement  of  the  question  will  contribute  to  pro¬ 
mote  good  relations  between  the  two  countries  and  thereby 
assist  in  the  development  of  international  concord  in  that 
part  of  Europe. 
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In  February  1935  M.  Flandin  and  M.  Laval  visited  London 
to  discuss  a  possible  general  European  settlement  and  a 
Western  Air  Pact,  which  might  be  a  separate  treaty  or  part 
of  the  general  settlement.  A  communique  was  issued  on  3rd 
February. 

In  March  the  British  Government  published  its  first  White 
Paper  on  Defence.  In  the  course  of  the  same  month  Herr 
Hitler  announced  conscription  in  Germany,  and  the  French 
Government  lengthened  military  service  to  two  years.  It  also 
became  known  that  Germany  had  already  raised  an  air  force 
of  considerable  strength.  Sir  John  Simon,  then  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Eden  went  to  Berlin  on  24th  March 
to  discuss  with  Herr  Hitler  the  Anglo-French  communique 
of  3rd  February.  Sir  John  Simon  returned  to  London  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  Cabinet,  and  in  reply  to  a  question  in  the  House 
of  Commons  said  that  “ considerable  divergence  of  opinion 
was  revealed  by  the  conservations.”  Mr.  Eden  meanwhile 
visited  Moscow,  Warsaw,  and  Prague. 

In  April  the  Stresa  conference  was  called  in  order  that  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  might  discuss  the  European  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  light  of  Germany's  treaty  repudiations.  The 
United  Kingdom  representatives  were  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
Donald  and  Sir  John  Simon.  Mr.  Eden,  who  was  unable  to 
attend  the  Conference  owing  to  illness,  made  a  survey  of  the 
international  situation  in  a  speech  to  the  East  and  West  Ful¬ 
ham  Conservative  and  Unionist  Association  on  16th  May. 
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1AM  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you 
tonight  of  the  international  situation.  That  situation  is 
being  widely  discussed  and  anxiously  examined  by  public 
opinion  in  this  country  at  this  time,  and,  while  I  would  not 
for  a  moment  pretend  to  any  greater  wisdom  or  vision  in 
appraising  the  present  situation  than  others,  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  observation  and  comparison  in  the  past 
few  months  which  were  in  fact  exceptional.  It  is  of  the 
impressions  derived  from  these  opportunities  that  I  would 
speak  to  you  tonight. 

First  then,  as  to  the  broad  general  situation.  No  one  who 
has  been  on  such  a  journey  as  I  was  privileged  to  make  can 
doubt  the  reality  or  the  formidable  character  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  present  European  situation.  Formidable  as 
they  are,  however,  they  are  not,  I  am  convinced,  insuper¬ 
able;  but  if  they  are  to  be  overcome  every  nation  has  its 
part  to  play.  As  to  our  part,  I  shall  have  more  to  say  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  speech.  At  this  stage  I  will  content  myself 
with  saying  that  it  is  clear  that  ours  should  be  to  pursue  a 
foreign  policy  that  is  frank,  stalwart,  and  above  all  firm  in 
support  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  of  the  collective  peace 
system. 

Let  me  first  recall  the  background  of  the  European 
situation  against  which  we  set  out  upon  our  travels.  The 
most  important  event  in  the  international  history  of  the 
past  few  months  was  undoubtedly  the  agreement  reached 
in  London  between  the  French  and  British  Governments 
on  the  3rd  February.  There  was  surely  good  reason  for 
hoping  that  this  agreement  would  have  made  it  clear  to  all 
that  any  lingering  doubts  as  to  Germany’s  true  equality  of 
status  which  might  still  remain  anywhere  ought  no  longer 
to  be  entertained.  The  communique  of  3rd  February  stated 
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definitely  that  nothing  would  contribute  more  to  the  res¬ 
toration  of  confidence  and  the  prospects  of  peace  among 
nations  than  a  general  settlement  freely  negotiated  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  the  other  Powers.  It  was  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  carry  this  work  a  stage  further  and  to  facilitate  at 
the  same  time  general  European  appeasement  that  our 
travels  were  undertaken.  You  will  have  read  the  account 
which  the  Foreign  Secretary  has  given  of  the  outcome  of 
the  visit  to  Berlin  and  I  would  like  to  recall  in  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  why  that  outcome  did  not  fulfil  all  the  hopes  which 
had  been  entertained.  The  London  communique  dealt  in 
the  main  with  two  subjects— security  and  armaments.  On 
neither  of  these  heads  was  it  possible  to  record  substantial 
progress  at  Berlin.  As  to  security,  Germany  has  made  an 
offer  in  respect  of  a  multilateral  pact  of  non-aggression  in 
Eastern  Europe.  This  is  welcome  news  and  it  is  important 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  the  best  possible 
constructive  use  of  that  offer.  This  country,  however,  bases 
its  conception  of  European  security  upon  the  League  of 
Nations  and  unfortunately  we  were  not  able  to  record  Ger¬ 
many’s  present  willingness  to  resume  her  membership  of 
that  organization.  It  has  many  times  been  made  clear  that 
public  opinion  in  this  country  would  warmly  welcome  the 
return  of  Germany  to  the  League  of  Nations.  That  is  all 
the  more  true  because  membership  of  the  League  of  Nations 
in  our  view  is  a  privilege  which  each  nation,  just  precisely 
because  it  is  inspired  by  the  principles  of  the  Covenant, 
should  be  proud  to  assume. 

Then  with  regard  to  armaments.  There,  too,  the  results 
did  not  fulfil  our  hopes.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  German 
Government  emphasized,  as  they  have  many  times  previ¬ 
ously  emphasized,  that  they  wanted  an  arms  convention. 
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That  is  all  to  the  good,  but  the  ultimate  value  of  such  a 
declaration  must  clearly  be  dependent  upon  whether  or  no 
the  country  that  makes  it  is  prepared  to  accept  limitations 
such  as  afford  a  reasonable  prospect  of  general  agreement. 
Let  me  explain  the  difficulties  that  here  exist.  I  will  take 
one  example:  effectives.  It  has  always  been  assumed  hitherto 
in  all  disarmament  discussions  that  I  can  recall  that  in  any 
agreement  as  to  military  forces  there  would  be  parity  be¬ 
tween  the  effectives  stationed  in  Europe  of  the  three  great 
Western  continental  Powers— France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
Such  was  the  proposal  embodied  in  our  draft  convention 
—the  MacDonald  Plan,  as  it  has  been  called— where  the 
figure  of  200,000  was  proposed  for  France,  Germany  and 
Italy,  while  a  much  larger  figure  of  500,000  was  given  to 
Russia.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  Germany  herself 
has  in  the  past  frequently  praised  this  draft  convention 
and  has  regretted  what  she  has  described  as  departures 
from  its  principles.  Indeed,  this  convention  was  accepted 
by  the  Disarmament  Conference  as  a  whole,  including  Ger¬ 
many,  as  the  basis  for  any  future  convention.  A  year  ago 
when  I  visited  Berlin,  Rome,  and  Paris  this  principle  of 
parity  between  the  three  Western  continental  Powers  was 
nowhere  disputed.  Germany  then  asked,  however,  that  the 
figure  should  not  be  200,000  but  300,000.  If  the  German 
Government  now  maintains  its  need  for  550,000,  it  must 
be  clear  that  at  such  a  very  high  figure  parity  between  the 
three  Western  continental  Powers  on  an  equal  basis  of  train¬ 
ing  is  frankly  unattainable. 

I  appreciate  that  in  the  view  of  the  German  Government 
this  figure  is  justified  by  her  anxieties  in  Eastern  Europe. 
I  will  therefore  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  situation  in 
Eastern  Europe. 
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Let  us  take  Soviet  Russia  first.  It  is  no  part  of  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  discuss  the  internal  politics  of  any  country,  and  to 
do  so  would  lead  us  on  to  controversial  ground  with  which 
we  are  not  here  concerned.  Whatever  view  we  take,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  experiment  at  present  being  tried  out  in 
Soviet  Russia,  I  have  never  been  in  any  country  which  has 
more  clearly  cause  to  be  fully  occupied  with  work  at  home 
for  many  years  to  come.  There  is  much  leeway  to  be  made 
up.  This  I  do  not  think  that  many  people  in  Soviet  Russia 
itself  who  are  at  present  in  charge  of  her  destinies  would 
dispute.  An  observer  would  indeed  expect  that  Soviet 
Russia  for  her  own  sake  would  be  adverse  to  anything 
which  would  dislocate  the  machinery  which  she  is  so 
laboriously  building  up,  and  no  greater  dislocation  could  be 
imagined  than  war.  Nor  must  the  geographical  factor  be 
overlooked.  The  distances  which  separate  the  greater  part 
of  Germany  from  Russia  are  truly  vast.  They  have  to  be 
travelled  to  be  understood.  We  in  this  country  can  readily 
visualize  the  wide  territories  that  separate  England  from 
Switzerland.  The  distance  which  is  travelled  across  Polish 
territory  in  going  from  Berlin  to  Moscow  is  virtually  as 
great.  Surely,  since  the  re-creation  of  the  great  Polish  State 
—a  State  which  is  both  ready  and  able  to  play  its  part,  and 
a  very  considerable  part,  on  the  European  stage— the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  aggression  by  Russia  upon  Germany  has  be¬ 
come  a  geographical  anachronism.  For  these  reasons  and 
for  others  which  I  will  not  now  develop  I  find  it  difficult  to 
share  that  apprehension  of  military  aggression  by  Soviet 
Russia  which  appears  to  exist  in  Germany  today.  .  .  . 

The  British  are  not  “anti”  any  nation  in  Europe.  They 
are  not  hostile  to  any  people,  nor  do  they  regard  any  as 
antipathetic  to  them.  The  British  people  have  never  been 
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good  haters.  Their  inclination  has  always  been  to  forgive 
and  forget  at  once.  Sometimes  indeed  this  readiness  has 
even  seemed  a  little  incomprehensible  to  those  who  have 
been  our  comrades  in  arms,  but  it  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  British  character.  As  in  the  past,  so  today.  We  are  not 
“anti”  any  nation,  but  we  should  be,  we  must  be  “anti”  any 
who  might  seek  by  force  to  break  the  peace.  We  shall  al¬ 
ways  be  found  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  collective  system 
against  any  government  or  people  who  seek  by  a  return  to 
power  politics  to  break  up  the  peace  which  by  that  system 
we  are  seeking  to  create.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
Covenant  itself  provides  the  machinery  by  which  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes  can  be  se¬ 
cured. 

In  this  short  compass  I  have  tried  to  give  you  some  im¬ 
pression  of  the  problems  of  international  policy  as  they 
appear  to  me  today  as  the  outcome  of  the  journeys  I  have 
made.  I  hope  that  you  will  agree  that  they  justify  my  open¬ 
ing  comment  that  formidable  as  are  the  difficulties  they 
are  not  insuperable.  We  in  this  country  desire  nothing  so 
much  as  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good  relations  be¬ 
tween  our  neighbours.  Inevitably,  therefore,  our  public 
opinion  will  in  the  last  resort  be  most  influenced  not  so 
much  by  declarations,  however  sincerely  or  indeed  fer¬ 
vently  made,  as  by  the  constructive  contribution  that  any 
given  government  is  willing  to  make  to  secure  the  common 
good. 
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At  the  beginning  of  June  1935  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald 
resigned  the  Premiership,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win.  Among  the  Cabinet  changes  which  took  place  as  a  result 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Stale  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Eden  was  promoted  to  Cabinet 
rank  as  Minister  for  League  of  Nations  Affairs. 


SINCE  you  and  I  were  last  assembled  at  our  annual  dem¬ 
onstration  in  the  constituency,  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  reconstructed.  The  essential  factor  to  note  in 
that  reconstruction  is  that  the  national  character  of  the 
Government  is  maintained  intact.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
agree  that  this  is  indispensable  at  this  time,  when  conditions 
at  home  and  abroad  are  still  far  from  being  such  as  would 
justify  us  in  returning  to  the  party  system  as  we  knew  it 
before  1931.  .  .  . 

It  needs  but  one  glance  at  the  world  outside  these  shores 
to  appreciate  the  essential  need  for  sound  and  stable  yet 
progressive  government  at  this  time.  A  distinguished  for¬ 
eigner  remarked  to  me  in  conversation  the  other  day  that 
England  was  today  unquestionably  the  best-governed  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world.  He  did  not  mean  by  that,  I  fear,  that 
the  members  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  this  country 
were  necessarily  better  than  those  in  the  government  of 
every  other  country.  But  he  did  mean,  I  am  sure,  that  in 
the  sharp  stress  created  by  the  manifold  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  the  present  day  our  own  method  of 
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government  had  proved  both  the  most  adaptable  and  the 
most  serviceable,  and  the  political  genius  of  our  people  had 
shown  the  best  means  of  using  it.  I  am  myself  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  this.  It  has  indeed  been  a  factor  of  the  first 
importance  in  enabling  us  to  meet  the  challenge  of  these 
critical  years  and  to  lead  the  world,  as  in  fact  we  are  doing 
today,  in  the  struggle  for  better  conditions  of  life  for  human¬ 
kind. 

My  own  chief  anxiety  is  naturally  concerned  with  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  and  in  that  sphere  no  one  will  pretend  that  our 
task  is  easy  or  that  our  difficulties  are  slight.  Nevertheless 
there  are  certain  guiding  principles  which  we  should,  I 
believe,  keep  steadily  before  us.  The  nations  today  require 
a  sense  of  security.  It  is  only  thus  that  the  growth  of  arma¬ 
ments  will  be  stayed,  and  we  have  all  of  us  learnt  at  least 
enough  to  know  that  competition  in  armaments  is  not  the 
primrose  path  to  peace.  Yet  if  nations  feel  insecure  they 
will  re-arm  and  no  one  can  prevent  them.  How  then  is 
security  to  be  created  and  peace  to  be  preserved?  Not,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  by  the  system  of  alliances  of  the  years  before  the  war. 
If  forces  are  nicely  balanced  fear,  scarcely  less  than  ambi¬ 
tion,  may  one  day  unloose  the  dogs  of  war.  I  know  of  only 
one  way  by  which  that  sense  of  security  can  be  created.  All 
nations  must  contribute  to  inspire  confidence  by  making  it 
clear  that  they  are  prepared  to  stand  by  each  other,  each 
playing  their  part  in  the  maintenance  of  international  order. 
That  is  how  I  understand  a  collective  peace  system,  and  it 
is  because  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  only  expression  of 
such  a  system  that  I  know  of  that  I  am  convinced  we  must 
give  it  our  full  support. 

To  make  such  a  system  effective— effective  that  is,  so  that 
it  can  resist  every  strain— and  it  could  be  made  so— would 
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require  many  ingredients.  Some  of  these  unhappily  are  lack¬ 
ing  today.  But  there  is  one  ingredient  that  is  indispensable 
and  need  not  and  should  not  be  lacking,  and  that  is  the 
support  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Mr.  Baldwin’s  first  speech  as  Prime  Minister  of  the 
reconstructed  National  Government  showed  clearly  how 
keenly  alive  is  the  Government  to  this  essential  element  in 
our  foreign  policy.  We  do  in  fact  set  such  great  store  by  the 
League  because  we  sincerely  believe  it  to  be  the  best  means 
of  settling  international  difficulties,  of  restoring  confidence 
to  a  troubled  world,  and  of  ushering  in  a  new  international 
order  under  which  peace  shall  endure. 
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In  May  1935  the  Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement  was  con¬ 
cluded. 

The  Walwal  incident  at  the  end  of  1934  had  provided  Signor 
Mussolini  with  an  excuse  for  furthering  his  ambitions  in 
East  Africa ,  and  by  June  1939  a  serious  dispute  had  arisen 

between  Italy  and  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Eden  was  instructed  by 

* 

His  Majesty’s  Government  to  visit  Rome  in  June  1939  with 
a  plan  for  conciliation,  which  was  rejected  by  Signor  Mus¬ 
solini. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  nth  July  Mr. 
Eden  replied  to  the  critics  of  the  Government  on  these  and 
various  other  points. 


THIS  Debate  has  ranged  over  a  wide  number  of  subjects, 
and  I  propose  to  confine  myself  to  trying  to  meet  criti¬ 
cism  and  answer  questions  upon  three  main  topics— the 
Naval  Agreement,  the  Air  Pact,  and  the  Italo- Abyssinian 
dispute.  I  will  also  try  to  meet  the  criticisms  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Member  for  Carnarvon  Boroughs  [Mr.  Lloyd 
George]  with  reference  to  the  Stresa  Conference  and  the 
Geneva  resolutions  which  followed  it.  I  would  like  to  give 
one  reassurance  to  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  the  Mem¬ 
ber  for  Epping  [Mr.  Churchill].  He  was  anxious  about  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  was  afraid  we  should 
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suffer  from  diarchy.  Perhaps  his  long  association  with  the 
India  Bill  has  resulted  in  his  being  obsessed  with  diarchy. 
In  actual  fact,  no  such  system  exists  and  no  such  system  is 
contemplated.  There  are  no  two  Kings  of  Brentford  on  one 
throne.  My  Right  Honourable  Friend  the  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  is  king,  and  I  am  very  proud  and  privileged  to  be 
allowed  to  work  with  him. 

May  I  now  turn  to  the  subjects  which  have  been  raised, 
taking  first  the  Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement?  Let  me 
make  it  clear  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  do  not  admit 
that  the  conclusion  of  that  Agreement  is  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  co-operation  which  was  embodied  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  communique  of  3rd  February  and  in  the  Stresa  Resolu¬ 
tion,  to  which  the  Government  remain  firmly  attached. 
There  has  been  no  question,  I  ask  the  Committee  to  appre¬ 
ciate,  of  our  making  it  possible  for  Germany  to  do  some¬ 
thing  which  she  would  not  otherwise  have  done.  On  the 
contrary,  the  purpose  of  this  step  has  been  to  circumscribe, 
by  agreement  with  Germany,  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  the  unilateral  decision  to  which  Germany  had  already 
begun  to  give  effect. 

His  Majesty’s  Government  have  always  maintained— and 
here  I  answer  the  honourable  Member  for  Caerphilly— and 
the  late  Labour  Government  also  maintained,  that  naval 
armaments  differ  in  certain  respects  from  land  and  air 
armaments  in  that  naval  armaments  are  already  subject  to 
and  limited  by  the  Naval  Agreements  previously  entered 
into  at  Washington  and  London.  But  clearly  we  could  not 
admit— and  this  is  the  point  which  I  wish  the  Committee 
to  appreciate— that  such  discussions,  affecting  the  future  of 
those  agreements  which  are  shortly  to  expire,  could  be  held 
up  and  the  possibility  of  their  favourable  outcome  deliber- 
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ately  deferred  pending  the  conclusion  of  an  international 
agreement  in  regard  to  land  and  air  armaments.  It  was  our 
intention  and  purpose  to  press  on  with  all  three  branches  of 
this  necessarily  interconnected  subject,  but  we  regard  this 
Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement  as  an  essential  preparatory 
step  and  a  direct  contribution  to  “the  conclusion”— to 
quote  from  another  communique— “of  agreements  regard¬ 
ing  armaments  generally.”  That  was  recommended  in  the 
London  communique  of  3rd  February  and  reaffirmed  at 
Stresa. 

Let  us  be  clear  what  the  criticism  is.  The  criticism  is, 
first,  that  there  has  been  a  lack  of  co-operation  and  that  the 
parties  to  the  London  and  Stresa  Resolutions  must  not  con¬ 
clude  bilateral  agreements  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  a 
general  settlement.  That  criticism  that  we  must  not  make 
treaties  or  agreements,  two  by  two,  applies  equally  to  the 
Franco-Russian  Treaty.  In  fact,  however,  we  have  our¬ 
selves  no  desire  or  intention  whatever  to  criticize  that 
Treaty,  nor  have  we  done  so,  nor  shall  we  do  so.  Further¬ 
more,  so  far  as  naval  armaments  are  concerned,  Germany 
is  prepared  from  now  onwards  to  exchange,  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  with  other  naval  Powers,  particulars  in  regard  to  dates 
of  laying  down  and  characteristics  of  future  warships,  even 
in  advance  of  the  conclusion  of  a  general  naval  treaty.  We 
may  be  sure  that  this  result  would  never  have  been 
achieved  without  the  prior  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-German 
Agreement. 

Then,  the  criticism  is  sometimes  made  abroad  that  we 
are  chiefly  concerned  to  reach  agreement  on  naval  arma¬ 
ments  because  the  sea  is  the  element  which  most  directly 
concerns  us;  in  other  words,  that  our  motives  have  been 
frankly  selfish.  Let  me  answer  this  charge  by  putting  a 
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question  as  to  our  own  attitude.  Should  we  object  if  other 
Powers  concluded  similar  arrangements,  in  regard  to  land 
and  air  armaments,  with  Germany;  arrangements  similar 
to  that  which  we  have  just  concluded  in  respect  of  naval 
armaments?  The  answer  is,  surely,  that,  far  from  objecting, 
we  should  regard  such  separate  agreements  as  an  important 
step  in  the  direction  of  peace  and  appeasement,  provided, 
of  course,  that  our  own  liberty  of  action  remained  unim¬ 
paired,  just  as  the  liberty  of  action  of  other  foreign  Powers 
would  remain  entirely  unimpaired  by  the  Anglo-German 
Naval  Agreement,  and  provided  that  the  purpose  of  that 
agreement  was  to  facilitate  the  general  settlement  referred 
to  in  the  London  communique  of  the  3rd  February. 

I  had  a  personal  experience  in  this  matter  which  I 
should  like  to  recall  to  the  Committee.  In  February  of  last 
year  I  was  instructed  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  go 
to  Berlin,  one  of  those  journeys  that  have  caused  anxiety, 
to  see  the  German  Chancellor  and  to  discuss  with  him  the 
proposals  which  we  had  laid  down  in  January  of  last  year, 
to  attempt  to  secure  agreement  upon  them,  and  to  find  out 
from  him  what  was  Germany’s  attitude  to  our  own  memo¬ 
randum  of  the  29th  January,  and  generally  to  learn  what 
proposals  he  was  prepared  to  accept  in  respect  of  arma¬ 
ments  limitation.  At  that  time  Germany  was  prepared  to 
agree  to  a  ten  years’  convention,  to  an  air  force  which,  for 
the  period  of  that  convention,  would  not  exceed  fifty  per 
cent  of  that  of  France,  and  to  an  army  on  a  parity  with 
France,  at  a  figure  of  300,000  men.  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment  at  that  time,  for  reasons  which  I  do  not  criticize— 
they  may  have  been  good  reasons,  but  for  whatever  reasons 
—rejected  that  offer.  Is  not  that  an  arrangement  upon 
which  we,  all  of  us,  would  be  only  too  anxious  to  agree 
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today?  Believe  me,  there  is  no  policy  which  is  more  costly, 
both  to  the  taxpayer  and  to  peace,  than  a  policy  of  missing 
the  bus. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  size  of  the  programme  which 
it  is  now  revealed  that  Germany  is  already  engaged  upon 
is  an  argument  against  entering  into  fresh  agreements 
with  her;  but  surely  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  very  fact 
that  Germany  is  shown  to  have  rearmed  so  much  already 
is  the  strongest  possible  argument  for  accepting  her  offer  to 
limit  the  future  course  of  her  naval  armaments?  The  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Carnarvon  Bor¬ 
oughs  instanced  the  growth  of  the  German  army,  and  I 
fully  agree  with  him  as  to  the  seriousness  of  that  expansion. 
Germany  now  asks  and  is  organizing  an  army  of  550,000 
men.  In  February  last  year  she  was  prepared  to  agree  to  an 
army  of  300,000  men.  Would  it  not  have  been  a  tragedy 
for  this  country  and  the  world  had  the  history  of  land 
armaments  been  repeated  on  the  sea?  I  come  to  another 
argument  which  has  been  made.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
the  honourable  Member  for  Caerphilly  that  our  action  was 
calculated  to  diminish  the  prestige  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
I  cannot,  I  confess,  follow  him  in  that  argument. 

This  agreement  which  we  have  concluded  is,  in  our 
judgement,  an  essential  step  to  the  general  limitation  of 
naval  armaments.  Had  it  not  been  taken  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  all  foreign  Powers,  wherever  they  may  be 
situated,  must  have  suffered  from  the  race  in  naval  arma¬ 
ments  which  would  have  resulted.  As  it  is,  other  naval 
Powers  know  the  limits  of  German  naval  expansion  as  reg¬ 
ulated  by  this  agreement,  and  they  can  regulate  their 
programmes  accordingly.  One  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
the  League  of  Nations  is  to  limit  and,  if  possible,  to  reduce 
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world  armaments,  and  the  League  can  only  gain  in  influ¬ 
ence  and  authority  if,  as  the  result  of  this  agreement, 
which  we  regard  as  a  useful  contribution  to  a  general 
settlement  between  all  the  naval  Powers,  the  threatened 
race  in  naval  armaments  can  be  prevented.  The  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Limehouse  and 
the  honourable  Member  for  Caerphilly  severely  criticized 
this  agreement.  They  said  that  they  could  not  welcome  it, 
and  I  want  to  ask  a  question  of  His  Majesty’s  Opposition. 
Are  we  to  understand  from  the  speeches  to  which  we  have 
listened  today  that  the  Socialist  Party  as  a  whole  is  opposed 
to  this  agreement?  Would  it  have  wished  us  to  reject  this 
offer  for  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments?  I  pause  for  an 
answer.  I  think  the  House  can  draw  its  own  conclusions. 

I  turn  to  the  speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Darwen  [Sir  H.  Samuel],  which,  I  think, 
the  Committee  appreciated  as  fully  responding  to  the 
appeal  of  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  the  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  for  constructive  criticism.  He  has  asked  us  certain 
questions  in  connection  with  the  Air  Pact  which  I  will 
attempt  to  answer.  He  complained  that  the  Government 
were  wrong  to  admit  the  interconnection  of  the  various 
problems  mentioned  in  the  communique  of  the  3rd  Feb¬ 
ruary.  His  reasoning  was  that  what  we  have  done  with 
naval  armaments  we  should  do  in  the  air,  and  that  we 
should  do  what  we  could  piecemeal  because  in  the  past  we 
had  failed  by  trying  to  do  too  much.  Some  of  us  may  have 
sympathy  with  the  arguments  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  in  that  respect,  and  we  may  appreciate  his 
point  of  view,  but  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  position 
of  others.  There  are  certain  Powers  which  definitely  take 
the  view  that  these  subjects  are  interdependent,  and  an 
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agreement  on  any  one  of  them  can  only  be  reached  simul¬ 
taneously  with  an  agreement  upon  all  the  others.  If  we 
deny  that  thesis,  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  an  air  pact  at 
all  is  lost. 

Pacts  by  their  very  name  require  participation,  and  if  we 
are  to  ensure  participation  we  have  to  go  some  way  to  meet 
the  various  points  of  view  upon  this  subject.  That  is  exactly 
the  object  of  the  negotiations  upon  which  we  are  engaged 
—and  they  are  very  difficult— at  the  present  time.  There 
have  been  exchanges  of  views  with  the  Powers  concerned 
on  two  matters  affecting  the  Air  Force.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  general  procedure  for  the  negotiation  of  an  air  pact  and 
the  relation  of  that  procedure  to  the  negotiations  on  the 
other  questions— the  Eastern  Pact,  the  Danubian  Pact,  and 
so  forth— which  are  under  consideration.  That  is  one  set  of 
subjects  about  which  we  are  now  in  negotiation  with  other 
governments.  The  second  matter  on  which  the  views  of 
Powers  have  been  exchanged  is  the  general  form  which  the 
Air  Pact  might  assume.  Those  exchanges  are  now  being 
actively  pursued,  through  the  diplomatic  channel,  I  hasten 
to  assure  the  Committee.  They  are  as  yet  by  no  means  com¬ 
plete.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  at  this  stage  give  the  House 
any  further  news  upon  them  save  to  answer  the  question  of 
the  honourable  Member  for  East  Wolverhampton  [Mr. 
Mander]  as  to  supervision.  It  is  certainly  our  view  that  any 
air  pact  that  can  be  negotiated  will  require  some  form  of 
supervision,  the  form  of  which  will  have  to  be  determined 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiations. 

Now  I  will  say  a  word  about  the  speech  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Member  for  Limehouse  [Mr.  Attlee].  I  confess 
that  I  somewhat  resented  that  speech.  It  seemed  to  me  to 
be  one  long  sneer.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  said 
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that  we  have  reduced  the  League  to  a  farce.  He  said  we 
had  made  no  attempts  to  fulfil  our  pledges.  He  said  we  had 
run  away  on  every  occasion.  I  ask  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  has  the  Government  run  away  from  its  ex¬ 
tremely  arduous  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the  League 
in  respect  of  Danzig?  My  Right  Honourable  Friend  per¬ 
formed  the  most  important  task  of  rapporteur  when  he  was 
Foreign  Secretary.  Has  the  Government  run  away  from  its 
responsibilities  in  the  Bolivia-Paraguay  dispute?  Was  it  not 
we  who  proposed  the  embargo  on  arms  and  saw  it  was 
carried  through?  Is  it  not  now  generally  admitted  that  it 
was  in  part  a  result  of  that  embargo  that  this  conflict  was  at 
last  brought  to  an  end?  May  I  remind  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  Member  for  Carnarvon  Boroughs  that  though  it  is 
quite  true  that  the  agreement  now  reached  was  reached  as 
the  result  of  the  intervention  of  the  South  American  States, 
and  we  welcome  it,  that  that  intervention  was  on  the  basis 
of  the  work  which  the  League  Committee  had  already  pre¬ 
viously  done,  and  the  terms  of  agreement  they  have  reached 
are  almost  identical  with  the  terms  the  League  Committee 
had  suggested  for  a  settlement  a  little  time  ago. 

Did  we  run  away,  were  we  false  to  our  obligations,  when 
we  proposed  the  formation  of  an  international  police  force 
to  go  to  the  Saar?  Again,  did  this  Government  neglect  all 
its  League  responsibilities  when  it  instructed  its  represen¬ 
tative  to  act  as  rapporteur  in  the  dispute  between  Hungary 
and  Yugoslavia;  or  were  we  false  to  our  obligations  last 
May  when  the  Abyssinian  dispute  came  before  the  Council 
of  the  League?  Can  it  really  be  said  of  us  that  we  are  pur¬ 
suing  an  Imperialist  Power  Policy  when  we  have  offered  a 
contribution  of  a  part  of  British  territory  towards  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  an  international  dispute?  The  Right  Honourable 
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Gentleman  complained  that  the  speech  of  my  Right  Hon¬ 
ourable  Friend  the  Foreign  Secretary  was  not  the  speech  of 
a  supporter  of  the  League.  If  he  will  say  that  he  will  say 
anything.  The  essence  of  my  Right  Honourable  Friend’s 
speech  was  that  membership  of  the  League  of  Nations  is 
the  key  of  our  foreign  policy.  .  .  . 

•  *••••• 

Let  me  deal  with  one  or  two  questions  which  have  been 
asked  about  Abyssinia.  The  first  charge  brought  against  us 
is  that  we  are  interfering  in  a  dispute  with  which  we  have 
no  concern.  This  Government,  and  other  governments 
which  have  preceded  us,  have  repeatedly  declared  that 
they  founded  their  foreign  policy  upon  their  membership 
of  the  League.  If  this  is  not  merely  an  empty  declaration, 
it  is  impossible  to  maintain  for  a  moment  that  this  dispute 
is  no  concern  of  ours,  for  it  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
Covenant  that  any  dispute  between  two  members  of  the 
League  which  threatens  to  disturb  peace  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
cern  to  all  governments.  If,  then,  we  found  our  foreign 
policy  upon  the  League,  this  dispute  is  and  must  remain  a 
matter  of  immediate  and  vital  concern  to  us.  We  have  re¬ 
cently  been  reminded,  in  the  manifesto  of  the  Council  of 
Action,  that  a  mere  profession  of  interest  in  peace  and  of 
attachment  to  the  League  of  Nations  is  not  enough.  I  quite 
agree.  It  is,  indeed,  my  chief  criticism  of  this  manifesto  that 
it  contains  nothing  else.  If  professions  of  interest  are  not 
enough,  if  this  dispute  is,  as  in  fact  it  must  be,  a  matter  of 
concern  to  us,  what  are  we  to  do  about  it? 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two 
about  the  offer  that  I  was  instructed  to  put  forward  in 
Rome,  about  which  there  still  seems  to  be  some  miscon¬ 
ception.  The  purpose  of  the  offer  was  to  obtain  a  final  settle- 
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ment  of  the  dispute  between  Italy  and  Abyssinia.  The  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  give  some  quid  pro  quo  to  Abyssinia  for  terri¬ 
torial  and  economic  concessions  by  her  which  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  dispute  with  Italy  might  entail.  Had  it  been 
welcomed,  the  next  step  would  have  been  to  lay  the  facts 
before  France,  as  the  co-signatory  of  the  1906  Treaty,  be¬ 
fore  Abyssinia,  and  before  this  House.  Nothing  was  further 
from  the  mind  of  the  Government  than  to  go  behind  the 
back  of  anyone.  When  a  new  proposal  is  being  ventilated 
it  must  be  referred  to  someone  first,  and  it  was  natural 
that  the  original  inquiry  should  be  made  of  the  Italian 
Government.  But,  if  the  Italian  Government  did  not  look 
favourably  on  it,  obviously  there  was  no  point  in  referring 
it  to  anyone  else.  We  fully  realize  and  we  fully  respect  our 
obligations  under  the  1906  Treaty,  but  those  obligations 
cannot  and  should  not  prevent  us  from  having  any  ideas  of 
our  own,  nor  is  it  a  breach  of  the  Treaty  to  mention  those 
ideas  to  other  parties  to  the  Treaty.  Certainly  we  had  a  full 
right  to  make  the  suggestion,  just  as  the  other  Powers  re¬ 
tained  the  full  right  to  prevent  them  from  being  carried 
into  effect  if  they  saw  fit  to  do  so. 

I  referred  just  now  to  territorial  and  economic  conces¬ 
sions.  It  would  be  foolish  to  ignore  the  significance  of  these 
economic  questions  in  relation  to  this  problem.  It  is  one  of 
Italy’s  complaints  that  the  economic  relations  with  Abys¬ 
sinia,  which  she  maintains  she  wished  to  create,  which  she 
argues  that  she  has  herself  fostered  by  building  roads  and 
harbours,  which  she  claims  that  the  Treaty  of  1928  fore¬ 
shadowed  for  her,  and  which  she  argues  Abyssinia  by  her 
attitude  has  brought  to  an  end— that  these  economic  con¬ 
ditions  play  an  important  part  in  this  dispute.  What  kind 
of  economic  concessions,  the  House  may  ask,  had  we  in 
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mind?  In  the  circumstances  I  shall  not  be  expected  to  go 
into  details,  but  the  Committee  may  be  interested  if  I  give 
two  examples.  At  present  Abyssinia  has  a  large  number  of 
foreign  advisers.  She  has  not  one  Italian  adviser  in  a  single 
important  post.  It  might  have  been  possible  to  improve  on 
this  position  from  the  Italian  point  of  view. 

Secondly,  it  is  conceivable— though  I  cannot  say  that 
agreement  would  necessarily  have  been  reached  on  this 
subject— that  Abyssinia  would  have  been  willing  to  allow 
in  certain  conditions,  the  settlement  of  the  inhabitants  of 
foreign  countries  in  some  portions  of  her  country.  I  only 
mention  these  two  examples  to  show  the  Committee  what 
sort  of  economic  concessions  we  had  in  our  minds,  and  to 
show  that  it  would  be  quite  untrue  to  suggest,  therefore, 
that  ours  was  either  an  unfruitful  or  an  empty  offer.  On 
the  contrary,  in  an  issue  of  this  kind  you  have  got  to  seek 
to  find  some  solid  basis  of  negotiation.  By  this  means  we 
sought  to  provide  such  a  basis.  It  might  have  been  possible 
for  us  thus  to  have  contributed  to  a  solution  which  would 
have  given  Italy  a  considerable  measure  of  satisfaction,  and 
which  would  still  have  been  acceptable  to  Abyssinia. 

There  is  one  more  criticism  with  which  I  must  deal.  It 
seems  to  be  maintained,  even  by  some  Members  in  this 
House  who  have  no  objection  to  the  offer,  that  there  was  an 
error  in  the  method  of  presentation;  and  that  it  should  not 
have  been  put  forward  by  a  Member  of  the  Government 
but  left  to  His  Majesty’s  Ambassador  in  Rome  to  put  for¬ 
ward  himself.  Two  main  considerations  moved  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  their  decision.  The  first  was  that  the  primary  object 
of  my  visits  to  Paris  and  Rome  was  to  give  the  French  and 
Italian  Governments  certain  explanations  about  the  Naval 
Agreement  and  to  discuss  with  them  how  progress  could  be 
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made  with  the  Air  Pact  and  the  other  items  mentioned  in 
the  London  communique.  It  would  have  been  possible,  I 
suppose,  to  visualize  a  meeting  and  conversations  with  Signor 
Mussolini  about  these  other  matters  without  any  mention 
of  the  subject  of  Abyssinia  at  all.  But  I  think  the  Committee 
would  agree  that  there  would  have  been  a  certain  unreality 
in  such  a  procedure,  since  none  of  us  can  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  course  of  this  dispute  cannot  but  profoundly  affect 
the  course  of  European  events. 

His  Majesty’s  Government,  therefore,  considered  that  the 
occasion  of  my  visit  should  be  used  to  sound  Signor  Mus¬ 
solini  as  to  the  suggestions  I  have  described  as  a  possible 
basis  for  settlement.  They  decided  to  do  it  because  they 
wished  to  underline  to  Signor  Mussolini  by  a  direct  message 
from  a  Member  of  the  British  Government  the  gravity  of 
their  concern  at  the  course  events  were  taking.  After  most 
careful  consideration  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
chances  of  securing  by  negotiation  upon  these  proposals  the 
basis  of  agreement  in  Rome  would  be  to  some  extent  en¬ 
hanced  if  the  offer  could  be  made  in  this  way.  In  an  issue 
where  the  stakes  are  so  important  no  effort  should  be  spared 
which  might,  to  however  small  an  extent,  enhance  the 
chances  of  success.  My  Right  Honourable  Friend  the  Mem¬ 
ber  for  Epping  was  very  kind  and  very  generous  when  he 
begged  me  to  be  careful  of  myself.  But  I  think  he  will  agree 
that  what  was  at  stake  here  was  not  whether  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  individual  Members  of  the  Government  should  be 
taken  care  of,  but  whether  a  settlement  of  some  kind  could 
be  arrived  at.  In  the  circumstances  we  were  bound  to  take 
risks  which,  perhaps,  in  other  circumstances  I  should  not 
have  been  very  happy  to  take  myself. 

Finally,  one  other  argument.  It  is  said  that  it  is  a  bad 
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precedent— it  is  the  argument  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gen¬ 
tleman— to  give  away  parts  of  British  territory  to  solve  the 
situation.  I  need  perhaps  hardly  add  that  the  Government 
fully  realize  that  this  proposal  possessed  certain  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  which  that  one  was  the  most  serious.  But  we  thought 
that  they  were  small  compared  with  the  immense  gain  of  a 
peaceful  solution.  If  it  should  be  thought  in  any  quarter  of 
the  Committee  that  the  making  of  this  suggestion  indicates 
that  it  can  be  regarded  henceforth  as  a  feature  of  British 
policy  that  British  territory  is  to  be  given  away  whenever 
the  accommodation  of  a  difficult  situation  is  sought  for,  then 
let  me  at  once  emphatically  deny  any  such  interpretation. 
Let  me  say  here  and  now,  such  is  not  the  policy  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government,  and  that  it  is  indeed  drawing  a  very 
false  conclusion  to  think  that,  because  in  one  particular  in¬ 
stance  there  was  a  positive  territorial  contribution  we  were 
prepared  to  suggest  which  might  have  secured  peace,  this 
could  in  any  way  constitute  a  precedent.  There  is  no  such 
precedent,  though  in  practice  had  the  present  proposal  been 
accepted  and  allowed  us  to  find  a  basis  for  a  settlement,  let 
us  not  forget  that  Great  Britain  stood  to  gain  as  much  as 
any  other  nation. 

In  the  last  minute  of  my  speech  may  I  say  a  word  about 
the  future.  The  conciliation  machinery  set  up  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  last  May  appears  unhappily  to  have  broken  down.  We 
have  yet  received  no  official  confirmation,  but  we  are  already 
considering  the  situation.  In  addition  to  this,  of  course,  are 
the  wider  aspects  of  the  dispute.  In  this  connection  we  have 
been  in  consultation  with  the  French  Government.  I  must 
emphasize  what  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  has  already 
referred  to.  I  state  definitely  that  at  no  time  in  the  conver¬ 
sations  which  we  have  had  with  the  French  Government  on 
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this  vexed  affair  has  there  been  any  foundation  for  any  sug¬ 
gestion  on  our  part  that  the  French  Government  should  join 
with  us  in  economic  action.  That  is  quite  a  fair  statement 
of  the  position.  Our  endeavour  has  been  to  discover  whether 
the  French  Government  had  any  constructive  suggestions 
they  could  make  towards  a  settlement  of  the  dispute.  We 
felt  that  we  had  made  our  contribution,  and  that  it  was 
their  turn  to  make  theirs. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  put  to  the  House  one  of  the  broader 
aspects  of  the  reasons  why  the  dispute  causes  anxiety.  We 
want  to  make  progress  in  Europe  with  all  the  items  of  the 
London  Communique  of  3rd  February  under  which  Europe 
may  enter  upon  a  new  era.  The  world  is  too  small  today 
for  us  to  live  in  a  water-tight  compartment,  and  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  events  in  distant  Africa  may  be  felt  in  Europe.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  give  to  the  Committee  this  assurance. 
His  Majesty’s  Government  must  strive  constantly  and  per¬ 
sistently  for  a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  for  upon  a  happy 
issue  in  this  matter  may  depend  the  future  of  the  peace 
structure  which  we  have  laboured  so  hard  to  build  up  in 
these  post-War  years. 
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In  August  1999  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain ,  France, 
and  Italy  met  in  Paris  to  negotiate  for  a  settlement  of  the 
Italo-Abyssinian  dispute.  An  Anglo-French  plan  was  drawn 
up  and  communicated  to  Signor  Mussolini,  who  declined  to 
discuss  the  suggestions  put  forward.  As  a  result  the  Three- 
Power  Conference  broke  down. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  League  Assembly  on  nth  September 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare  made  plain  the  attitude  of  the  British 
Government  and  declared,  “In  conformity  with  its  precise 
and  explicit  obligations  the  League  stands,  and  my  country 
stands  with  it,  for  the  collective  maintenance  of  the  Covenant 
in  its  entirety,  and  particularly  for  steady  and  collective 
resistance  to  all  acts  of  unprovoked  aggression.” 

While  every  effort  was  being  made  by  the  Assembly  and 
the  Council  of  the  League  in  Geneva  to  find  a  satisfactory 
solution  without  resort  to  arms,  Italian  troops  invaded 
Abyssinia  at  the  beginning  of  October.  By  the  middle  of 
October  economic  sanctions  against  Italy,  under  Article  XVI 
of  the  Covenant,  had  been  agreed  to  by  forty-seven  nations 
members  of  the  League. 

At  the  General  Election  in  November  the  country  gave  its 
support  to  the  National  Government  and  its  approval  of  col¬ 
lective  economic  action  by  the  League  against  an  aggressor. 

At  the  Usher  Hall,  Edinburgh,  22nd  November  1999. 


WE  in  this  hall  tonight  belong  to  many  generations. 

Yet  I  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  if  I  preface  what  I 
have  to  say  by  a  reference  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  special 
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responsibility  of  the  generation  to  which  I  belong.  That 
generation  is  the  War  generation  and  is  so  often  called  “the 
missing  generation”  that  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  we 
ought  not  to  apologize  for  being  here  at  all.  But  the  “miss¬ 
ing  generation”  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  true  that  our  ranks 
have  been  decimated  by  the  Great  War.  Yet  those  of  us  who 
survived  have,  I  believe,  something  to  contribute  to  the 
political  life  of  our  generation.  Something  which  cannot  be 
contributed  to  quite  the  same  extent  by  those  who  never 
saw  active  service,  either  because  they  were  too  old  or  too 
young,  and  we  are  determined  to  contribute  it.  That  some¬ 
thing  is  born  of  a  first-hand  experience  of  war.  We  saw  war. 
We  do  not  want  to  see  another.  Scores  of  times  during  those 
four  years,  in  many  diverse  places,  we  of  the  war  generation 
must  have  put  to  ourselves  the  question,  “How  came  it  that 
this  frenzy  was  let  loose?  Why  did  the  Great  War  take  place? 
How  can  we  avoid  another?” 

It  is  the  answer  to  that  question  that  I  would  consider 
with  you  tonight.  We  must  search  for  it  amid  the  many 
baffling  cross-currents  of  the  political  and  economic  life  of 
the  present  day  and  we  must  use  the  experience  of  the  past 
to  teach  us,  and  the  faith  of  an  ideal  to  inspire  us  in  our 
task. 

It  is,  I  think,  broadly  true  to  say,  though  our  foreign 
critics  may  be  reluctant  to  admit  it,  that  it  has  been  the 
persistent  aim,  however  vicariously  pursued,  of  British  for¬ 
eign  policy  for  many  generations  past  to  seek  peace  and 
ensue  it.  In  spite  of  that  wars  have  broken  out,  and  above 
all  the  Great  War  broke  out  in  1914.  Why?  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  statesmen  of  that  time  in  our  own  country,  and 
more  particularly  Lord  Grey,  strove  with  the  best  of  their 
ability  to  avert  that  calamity,  but  they  failed,  and— what  is 
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more  serious  for  us— this  country  in  particular  failed  notably 
to  make  its  full  contribution  to  prevent  war.  That  was  of 
course  through  no  fault  of  Lord  Grey  or  of  his  advisors,  but 
it  was  due  to  the  conditions  in  which  they  had  to  work- 
conditions  which  were  in  fact  singularly  ill-suited  to  enable 
this  country  to  play  her  part  and  to  assert  her  full  influence, 
still  less  to  display  leadership  among  the  nations.  The  system 
of  the  balance  of  power  has  many  enemies.  To  them  it  may 
be  replied  that  that  system  preserved  the  peace  of  the  world 
for  a  considerable  period.  Yet  ultimately  it  failed,  as  it  was 
found  to  fail.  For  the  preservation  of  peace  by  the  balance 
of  power  demands  a  continuous  and  nice  adjustment  of 
forces.  It  is  inevitable  that  in  the  continuous  practice  of  this 
delicate  operation  there  should  occasionally  be  a  miscalcula¬ 
tion,  or  even  a  misunderstanding  perhaps,  as  to  which  weight 
was  in  which  balance.  Moreover,  in  pursuit  of  that  policy 
this  country  often  appeared  poised  and  hesitant.  It  is  even 
possible  that  on  one  occasion  at  least  war  did  break  out  just 
precisely  on  account  of  a  miscalculation  as  to  our  own  coun¬ 
try’s  position.  If  so,  that  was  stark  tragedy.  The  League 
affords  us  the  means  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  any  such 
situation.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  Great  Britain 
has  a  part  to  play  in  European  and  in  world  politics.  To 
abdicate  that  role  would  be  entirely  unworthy  of  the  historic 
traditions  of  our  race.  Yet  it  is  only  through  the  League 
that  that  part  can  be  played.  Well  can  I  understand  the  con¬ 
sistent  and  sometimes  bitter  hostility  of  isolationists  towards 
the  League.  They  understand  full  well  that  it  is  only  through 
this  instrument  that  this  country  can  play  its  part.  Smash 
it,  they  argue,  and  isolation  will  be  inevitable.  They  are 
right.  For  myself,  I  should  regard  such  a  position  for  this 
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country  as  one  of  selfish  ignominy,  but  were  the  League  to 
go  it  might  well  be  forced  upon  us. 

Yet  those  who  see  safety  for  this  country  in  isolation  are 
strangely  deluded.  Such  a  policy  would  be  full  of  dangers 
for  our  national  security,  for  we  may  be  politically  isolated, 
but  we  cannot  be  geographically  isolated.  Even  when,  in  the 
opening  years  of  this  century,  geographical  isolation  might 
still  have  seemed  possible,  political  isolation  was  found  to  be 
impossible.  An  entente  with  France  and  Russia  was  then 
thought  indispensable.  If  isolation  was  an  impracticable 
policy  for  our  country  then,  because  its  political  dangers 
were  so  evident,  how  much  greater  must  those  dangers  be 
today  in  a  crowded  world  in  which  we  jostle  one  another 
continuously?  .  .  . 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  broader  aspect  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  At  present  we  are  in  a  period  of  evolution. 
The  nations  are  striving  to  create  a  system  of  collective 
security  by  means  of  which  they  hope  that  they  can  outlaw 
war.  That  task  must  oftentimes  be  arduous.  Yet  I  know  of 
none  more  appealing  in  its  essence  to  one  who  has  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  mankind  at  heart.  We  have  been  in  recent  weeks 
engaged  in  a  General  Election  campaign.  Whatever  our 
party  politics,  what  has  been  the  ultimate  object  of  all  our 
efforts?  Surely  just  this:  To  increase  the  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  all  sections  of  the  community.  There  can  be  no 
other  objective  for  all  true  political  endeavour.  Yet  is  it  not 
clear  to  each  one  of  us  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  is  the 
first  condition  of  all  progress.  .  .  . 

So  let  us  not  lose  heart.  International  understanding  is 
not  easy  to  promote.  There  are  so  many  barriers  of  race  and 
creed  and  prejudice,  while  memory  is  often  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  goodwill.  Yet  whatever  the  outcome  of  our  pres- 
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ent  troubles,  I  am  convinced  of  this:  the  nations  are  striving 
to  move,  even  though  at  times  with  halting  steps,  into  an 
era  when  they  will  understand  each  other,  when  mutual 
comprehension  will  allay  suspicion,  when  with  a  sense  of 
greater  confidence  we  shall  all  seek  to  work  together  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  In  that  work  our  country  has  a  great 
part  to  play.  I  am  sure  it  is  your  wish,  as  it  is  mine,  that 
she  should  play  it  fully  and  honourably  until  the  end. 


DEATH  OF  KING  GEORGE  V 


His  Majesty  King  George  V  died  on  the  morning  of  21st 
January  1936.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
League,  which  was  in  session  at  Geneva  at  the  time,  the 
representatives  of  every  State  Member  of  the  Council  paid 
tribute  to  his  memory  and  expressed  sympathy  with  the 
British  people.  Mr.  Eden,  who  had  been  appointed  Foreign 
Secretary  in  succession  to  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  in  December 
J935>  replied  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty’s  Government. 


the  representative  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the 


ii  United  Kingdom,  I  wish  to  express  to  my  fellow  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  our  deep  appreciation  of  their  expres¬ 
sions  of  sympathy  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  our  be¬ 
loved  Sovereign  George  V.  The  Council  will  forgive  the 
emotion  with  which  I  speak.  To  every  one  of  his  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  subjects  throughout  the  world,  the  death  of  His 
Majesty  has  brought  a  sense  of  heavy  loss;  to  those  whose 
proud  duty  it  has  been  to  serve  him,  a  deep  and  intimate 


sorrow 


We  live  in  a  time  of  storm  and  stress.  We  tread  warily 
on  shifting  sands.  But  to  us,  in  my  country,  there  has  been 
one  sure  rock— the  personality  of  our  King.  Through  all 
these  troublous  years  he  has  stood,  the  symbol  of  all  that 
we  respect,  the  epitome  of  those  qualities  to  which  we  as 
Englishmen  aspire.  Now  he  has  left  11s.  We  mourn  him 
deeply  and  sincerely.  For  we  feel  that  we  have  lost  in  him, 
not  merely  the  ruler,  but  the  father  of  his  people.  He  is 
dead,  but  he  will  live  on  in  the  hearts  of  his  loyal  and  faith¬ 
ful  subjects. 
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From  you,  this  great  Council  of  the  nations,  my  country 
has  today  received  warm  and  generous  sympathy.  We  mourn 
and  you  have  mourned  with  us.  For  the  words  which  you 
have  spoken,  for  the  sympathy  that  you  have  expressed,  I 
tender  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  British  people,  our  sincere 
and  heartfelt  thanks. 
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In  January  1996  the  League  considered  the  imposition  of 
further  sanctions  against  Italy,  including  an  oil  embargo, 
but  agreement  upon  this  issue  could  not  be  reached. 

On  yth  March  German  troops  reoccupied  the  Rhineland. 

On  9th  March  Mr.  Eden  replied  to  Mr.  Attlee’s  request  for 
information  about  the  action  of  the  German  Government  in 
sending  troops  into  the  Rhineland. 


THE  answer  is  a  long  one,  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  House 
would  wish  for  the  fullest  possible  information.  On 
6th  March  I  asked  the  German  Ambassador  to  come  and 
see  me  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  I  made  to  him  a  proposal 
which  His  Majesty’s  Ambassador  in  Berlin  had  made  to  the 
German  Chancellor  on  13th  December  last  that  the  Powers 
signatory  of  the  Treaty  of  Locarno  should  proceed  with  the 
negotiation  of  an  air  pact.  The  House  will  recall  that  such 
a  pact  was  suggested  during  the  course  of  the  Anglo-French 
conversations  held  in  London  in  February  1935.  On  this 
occasion  I  reminded  His  Excellency  of  the  hopes  which  Herr 
Hitler  himself  has  expressed  for  the  betterment  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations  in  Western  Europe,  and  I  told  him  that  it 
seemed  to  me  the  time  had  now  come  when  a  real  effort 
must  be  made  to  translate  these  hopes  into  facts,  and  attempt 
to  achieve  a  real  improvement  in  the  relations  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  Ambassador  that  the  air  pact  touched 
what  was  in  some  respects  a  point  of  junction,  and  a  sensi- 
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tive  point  of  junction,  in  the  relations  of  the  three  great 
Western  Powers,  and  His  Majesty’s  Government  considered 
that  the  conclusion  of  such  a  pact  would  constitute  a  stabiliz¬ 
ing  element  in  our  relations  in  the  West.  I  did  not  feel  that 
it  was  impossible  to  negotiate  such  a  pact  even  while  the 
situation  was  complicated  by  the  Italo-Abyssinian  war,  and 
I  asked  the  Ambassador  to  communicate  with  his  Govern¬ 
ment  at  once  in  this  sense.  I  added  that  His  Majesty’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  were  genuinely  anxious  to  convert  into  practical 
resolutions  the  sentiments  so  often  expressed  in  speeches. 

The  German  Ambassador  came  to  see  me  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  7th  March  and  informed  me  that  he  had  a  communi¬ 
cation  of  very  great  importance  to  make.  He  then  handed 
to  me  a  Memorandum,  of  which  he  read  a  translation,  and 
the  English  text  of  this  Memorandum  is  now  available  in 
the  Vote  Office.  I  do  not  therefore  propose  to  give  the  House 
a  full  account  of  this  Memorandum,  but  I  should  like  to 
draw  attention  to  certain  salient  points  in  it.  The  Memoran¬ 
dum  falls  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  developed  at  considerable  length  their  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Franco-Soviet  Pact  and  the  reasons  why,  in  their 
view,  the  intention  of  the  French  Government  to  conclude 
this  pact  has  created  an  entirely  new  situation  and  destroyed 
the  political  system  of  the  Locarno  Treaty.  The  German 
Government  hold  that  for  these  reasons  the  Locarno  Treaty 
has  ceased  in  practice  to  exist,  and  that  Germany  conse- 
*  quently  regards  herself  for  her  part  as  no  longer  bound  by 
this  no  longer  valid  Treaty.  The  Memorandum  then  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  German  Government  has  restored  the  full 
and  unrestricted  sovereignty  of  Germany  in  the  demilita¬ 
rized  zone  of  the  Rhineland. 

The  second  part  of  the  Memorandum  contains  a  series  of 
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proposals  which  are  described  as  being  designed  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  peaceful  security  for  Europe. 
These  proposals  are,  first,  that  a  demilitarized  zone  should 
be  created  on  both  sides  of  the  Franco-German  and  Belgian- 
German  frontiers;  secondly,  that  non-aggression  pacts  for 
twenty-five  years  should  be  concluded  between  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium,  and  that  Great  Britain  and  Italy 
should  guarantee  these  pacts;  thirdly,  that  the  Netherlands 
might  be  invited  to  join  this  Treaty  system;  fourthly,  that 
these  security  arrangements  should  be  supplemented  by  an 
air  pact;  fifthly,  that  non-aggression  pacts  should  be  con¬ 
cluded  between  Germany  and  the  States  bordering  Germany 
on  the  East  similar  to  the  agreement  between  Germany  and 
Poland,  the  exception  previously  made  in  regard  to  Lith¬ 
uania  being  conditionally  withdrawn.  Finally,  it  is  stated 
that  Germany  is  willing  to  re-enter  the  League  of  Nations 
now  that  equality  of  rights  and  the  restoration  of  her  full 
sovereignty  over  the  entire  German  territory  has  been  at¬ 
tained.  In  this  latter  connection  the  German  Government 
express  the  expectation  that  in  the  course  of  a  reasonable 
period  the  question  of  colonial  equality  of  rights  and  of  the 
separation  of  the  League  Covenant  from  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  may  be  settled  through  friendly  negotiation. 

On  receiving  this  communication  from  the  German  Am¬ 
bassador  I  told  His  Excellency  that  he  could  not  expect  me 
to  make  any  detailed  observations  on  a  document  of  this 
importance  until  I  had  had  an  opportunity  to  study  it  and 
to  consult  my  colleagues  on  the  situation  which  it  created. 
At  the  same  time  I  told  His  Excellency  that  there  was  one 
observation  which  I  must  make  at  once.  I  deeply  regretted 
the  information  which  the  Ambassador  had  given  me  about 
the  action  which  the  German  Government  was  taking  in 
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respect  of  the  demilitarized  zone.  The  Ambassador  would 
appreciate  that  this  amounted  to  the  unilateral  repudiation 
of  a  treaty  freely  negotiated  and  freely  signed. 

I  had  a  clear  recollection  of  the  statement  that  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  had  made  to  me  at  our  first  meeting  in  Berlin  on  the 
subject  of  the  Treaty  of  Locarno,  when  he  had  drawn  a  clear 
distinction  between  that  Treaty  and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
and  emphasized  that  Germany  had  freely  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Locarno.  I  was  aware— I  said  to  the  Ambassador— of  the 
view  of  the  German  Government  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Franco-Soviet  Pact  on  the  Locarno  Treaty.  That  view  was 
not,  however,  shared  by  the  other  signatories  of  the  Treaty, 
and  if  the  German  Government,  despite  the  opinions  of  the 
other  signatories,  still  maintained  their  own  conclusion,  then 
there  was  the  proper  arbitration  procedure  available  for 
their  use.  I  feared  that  the  effect  of  the  unilateral  repudia¬ 
tion  of  this  Treaty  upon  His  Majesty’s  Government  and 
upon  British  public  opinion  must  inevitably  be  deplorable. 

As  to  the  later  parts  of  the  Ambassador’s  communication, 
I  said  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  have  carefully 
to  consider  these,  but  clearly  the  declaration  in  respect  of 
Germany’s  attitude  towards  the  League  was  most  important. 
The  Ambassador  at  this  point  informed  me  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government’s  decision  in  regard  to  the  League  was  to 
a  large  extent  due  to  their  desire  to  meet  the  views  fre¬ 
quently  expressed  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  myself  when 
we  emphasized  that  the  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government 
was  based  upon  the  League  and  upon  collective  security. 
Germany,  he  said,  was  willing  to  share  in  such  a  policy  and 
there  were  no  conditions  attached  to  her  return  to  the 
League;  Germany  was  willing  to  re-enter  the  League  of 
Nations.  While  the  German  Government  expected  that  in 
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due  time  the  Covenant  would  be  divorced  from  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  and  the  question  of  colonial  equality  of  rights 
would  be  settled,  these  were  not  conditions  but  matter  for 
negotiation  subsequent  to  Germany’s  return  to  the  League. 
I  do  not  need  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  com¬ 
munication  from  the  German  Government  of  which  I  have 
given  the  House  an  account.  Similar  memoranda  have  been 
communicated  to  the  other  signatories  of  the  Locarno 
Treaty,  namely,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium. 

Before  passing  on  to  observations  of  a  more  general  na¬ 
ture,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  inform  the  House  of  the  steps 
which  are  to  be  taken  in  the  immediate  future.  The  French 
and  Belgian  Governments,  with  the  full  knowledge  and  agree¬ 
ment  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  have  asked  that  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  may  be  summoned  as  soon 
as  possible  to  consider  the  situation.  I  must  emphasize  that 
the  Council  of  the  League  is  the  proper  body  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Council  will,  it  is  understood,  meet  on  Friday 
next,  and  no  decision  can,  of  course,  be  reached  in  advance 
of  that  meeting,  but  an  exchange  of  views  will  take  place  in 
Paris  tomorrow  between  the  representatives  of  the  four 
Locarno  Powers,  other  than  Germany,  and  these  conversa¬ 
tions  will  be  resumed  at  Geneva  on  the  following  day.  His 
Majesty’s  Government  will  be  represented  at  these  conversa¬ 
tions  by  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  myself.  I  have  now  given 
the  House  an  account  of  recent  events,  together  with  some 
comment  upon  them.  I  have  also  given  the  House  such  de¬ 
tails  as  are  in  my  possession  of  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  immediate  future. 

But  honourable  Members  will  no  doubt  expect  to  receive 
some  immediate  indication  of  the  ideas  and  intentions  with 
which  the  representatives  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  must 
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approach  at  Geneva  a  problem  the  development  of  which 
is  as  yet  in  some  important  respects  obscure.  It  is  clearly 
desirable  to  do  this,  for  no  one  can  fail  to  realize  the  stabiliz¬ 
ing  force  of  a  clear-sighted  and  united  British  opinion  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe  at  this  juncture.  Let  us  not  delude  our¬ 
selves.  The  course  taken  by  the  German  Government  in 
unilaterally  repudiating  obligations  into  which  they  have 
freely  entered  and  in  simultaneously  acting  as  if  they  did 
not  exist  both  complicates  and  aggravates  the  international 
situation.  The  abrogation  of  the  Locarno  Treaty  and  the 
occupation  of  the  demilitarized  zone  have  profoundly  shaken 
confidence  in  any  engagement  into  which  the  Government 
of  Germany  may  in  future  enter.  There  can  be  no  one  in 
this  House  or  this  country  who  would  wish  to  condone  or 
excuse  such  a  step.  It  strikes  a  severe  blow  at  that  principle 
of  the  sanctity  of  treaties  which  underlies  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  of  international  relations. 

There  is,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  present  German  action  implies  a  threat  of  hostilities. 
The  German  Government  speak  in  their  Memorandum  of 
their  “unchangeable  longing  for  a  real  pacification  of  Eu¬ 
rope”  and  express  their  willingness  to  conclude  a  non-aggres¬ 
sion  pact  with  France  and  Belgium.  But  in  case  there  should 
be  any  misunderstanding  about  our  position  as  a  signatory 
of  the  Locarno  Treaty,  His  Majesty’s  Government  think  it 
necessary  to  say  that  should  there  take  place  during  the 
period  which  will  be  necessary  for  the  consideration  of  the 
new  situation  which  has  arisen  any  actual  attack  upon  France 
or  Belgium  which  would  constitute  a  violation  of  Article  II 
of  Locarno,  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  notwithstanding  the  German  repudiation  of  the  Treaty, 
would  regard  themselves  as  in  honour  bound  to  come  in 
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the  manner  provided  in  the  Treaty  to  the  assistance  of  the 
country  attacked. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  in  existing  circumstances 
the  transition  from  a  bad  past  to  a  better  future  will  be  an 
arduous  and  hazardous  enterprise.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
not  merely  concerned  with  the  past  or  the  present;  we  are 
concerned  also  with  the  future.  One  of  the  main  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  peace  of  Western  Europe  has  been  cut  away, 
and  if  peace  is  to  be  secured  there  is  a  manifest  duty  to  re¬ 
build.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  must  approach  the  new 
proposals  of  the  German  Chancellor.  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  will  examine  them  clear-sightedly  and  objectively,  with 
a  view  to  finding  out  to  what  extent  they  represent  a  means 
by  which  the  shaken  structure  of  peace  can  again  be  strength¬ 
ened.  In  the  present  grave  condition  of  international  affairs 
His  Majesty’s  Government  feel  that  no  opportunity  must  be 
missed  which  offers  any  hope  of  amelioration.  In  the  anxious 
circumstances  of  the  present  time  I  feel  justified  in  asking 
all  sections  of  opinion  in  this  House  for  their  support  in  the 
exacting  and  arduous  task  which  now  confronts  the  com¬ 
bined  wisdom  and  statesmanship  of  the  world. 
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On  20th  March  1936  Mr.  Eden  outlined  to  the  House  of 
Commons  the  proceedings  at  the  meetings  of  the  Locarno 
Powers  and  the  meetings  of  the  League  Council  in  London. 


I  MUST  first  thank  all  parties  in  the  House  for  the  for¬ 
bearance  that  they  have  shown  since  I  last  made  a  state¬ 
ment  here  on  Monday,  9th  March.  That  forbearance,  I  can 
assure  honourable  Members,  has  been  a  real  help  to  us  in 
the  negotiations  and  in  the  work  upon  which  we  have  been 
engaged.  I  recognize,  however,  that  this  willingness  to  re¬ 
frain  from  pressing  the  representatives  of  His  Majesty’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  information  during  an  admittedly  very  difficult 
negotiation  has  not  lessened  the  anxiety  with  which  the 
whole  House  views  the  present  situation,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  am  taking  the  very  first  opportunity  to  give 
the  House  as  much  information  as  I  can.  Happily  I  am  now 
in  a  position  to  do  more  than  make  an  interim  statement. 
I  am  able  to  announce  that  agreement  has  been  reached  be¬ 
tween  the  representatives  of  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and 
ourselves  on  proposals  to  be  submitted  to  our  respective 
governments. 

I  will,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  now  proceed 
to  give  an  account  of  the  course  of  the  events  since  I  last 
made  my  statement  to  the  House  on  9th  March.  On  that 
same  afternoon,  the  House  may  perhaps  recall,  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  I  proceeded 
to  Paris  on  our  way  to  Geneva  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
conversations  preliminary  to  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  League.  The  full  difficulties  of  the  situation  were  already 
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apparent,  and,  after  the  preliminary  discussion  in  Paris,  it 
became  evident  that  further  consultation  with  our  colleagues 
in  the  Government  was  necessary.  In  these  circumstances, 
we  suggested  that  convenience  and  expedition  would  be  best 
served  if  not  only  the  meeting  of  the  four  Powers  signatory 
to  the  Locarno  Treaties,  but  also  the  impending  meeting 
of  the  League  Council,  were  held  here  in  London.  This 
proposal  was  readily  accepted  by  all  those  concerned,  and 
the  first  meeting  in  London  between  the  four  Locarno 
Powers  was  accordingly  held  on  Thursday,  12th  March.  The 
House  will  realize  that  from  the  start  two  wholly  separate 
but  cognate  sets  of  discussions  have  been  taking  place  in 
London,  one  between  the  Locarno  Powers  and  the  other 
before  the  Council. 

The  immediate  task  of  the  Council  was  a  relatively  simple 
one.  It  was  called  upon  to  pronounce  a  finding  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  action  of  the  German  Government  in  send¬ 
ing  troops  into  the  demilitarized  zone  on  7th  March  con¬ 
stituted  a  unilateral  repudiation  of  its  Treaty  obligations. 
The  course  of  the  Council  proceedings  has  been  made  public 
from  day  to  day,  and  the  House  will  be  already  aware  that 
on  19th  March  this  question  was  answered  affirmatively  and 
unanimously  by  the  Council.  A  dissenting  vote  was  recorded 
by  the  German  representative,  and  it  may  be  well  if  I  here 
say  something  of  the  events  which  preceded  his  arrival  in 
London.  As  soon  as  the  appeal  of  the  French  and  Belgian 
Governments  with  regard  to  Germany’s  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Locarno  was  received  by  the  League,  the  Secretary- 
General  sent  an  intimation  of  the  date,  at  which  the  Coun¬ 
cil  would  meet  to  consider  this  question,  to  the  members  of 
the  League  and  also  to  the  German  Government.  To  this 
intimation  no  reply  was  received  from  the  German  Govern- 
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ment.  It  was,  however,  thought  highly  desirable  that  Ger¬ 
many  should  be  represented  at  these  grave  deliberations, 
and  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  her  case  on  equal  terms 
before  a  vote  was  taken.  On  this  basis  a  further  definite  in¬ 
vitation  was  sent,  and  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  second  this 
invitation  both  to  the  German  Ambassador  here  in  London 
and  through  His  Majesty’s  Ambassador  in  Berlin.  This  in¬ 
vitation  the  German  Government  accepted  and  the  German 
Delegation  reached  London  on  18th  March.  The  session  of 
the  Council  in  London  has  not  been  terminated  by  the  de¬ 
cision  reached  yesterday.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  further 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  and  I  may  add  that  the 
Committee  of  Thirteen  may  meet  tomorrow  to  consider  the 
replies  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Italo-Abyssinian  dispute. 

I  will  now  give  the  House  some  account  of  the  discussions 
between  the  Locarno  Powers.  These,  as  the  House  will  read¬ 
ily  understand,  have  been  both  long  and  complicated,  and 
have  filled  to  overflowing  the  brief  time  at  our  disposal.  On 
our  side  the  discussions  have  been  carried  on,  in  the  main, 
by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  myself.  It  was  clear 
from  the  outset  that  the  occupation  of  the  demilitarized 
zone  by  German  troops  presented  a  fait  accompli  which 
made  the  opening  of  negotiations  with  Germany  very  dif¬ 
ficult.  It  was  strongly  held  that  negotiations  could  not  begin 
until  this  breach  of  international  law  had  been  in  some 
measure  restored.  Immediately  on  my  return  from  Paris, 
therefore,  I  suggested  to  the  German  Government  that  they 
should  make  a  contribution  to  ease  the  situation  created  by 
their  action.  The  suggestion  was,  briefly,  that  pending  nego¬ 
tiations  they  should  withdraw  troops  in  sufficient  number 
to  warrant  their  description  of  the  re-occupation  as  symbolic, 
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and  that,  similarly,  they  should  abstain  from  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  fortifications.  Though  the  German  Chancellor  pub¬ 
licly  expressed  his  willingness  not  further  to  increase  the 
number  of  troops  sent  in,  this  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
much  progress  to  be  made.  The  discussions  between  the  four 
Locarno  Powers  which  were  resumed  on  12th  March,  were 
most  actively  pursued  thereafter.  The  time  at  our  disposal 
in  these  crowded  days  was  limited,  and  the  discussions  have 
had  to  be  carried  on  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  into  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning.  I  should  like  here  to  pay,  if  I 
may,  a  warm  tribute  to  the  energy,  patience,  and  equanimity 
of  the  representatives  of  our  fellow  signatories. 

I  will  now  give  the  House  some  particulars  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  which  have  resulted  from  these  conversations.  These 
proposals  contain  considerable  detail,  and  I  can,  therefore, 
only  now  give  a  very  general  summary.  The  full  text  will 
be  available  in  the  Vote  Office  when  I  sit  down.  The  main 
objective  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  is  to  restore  confi¬ 
dence  in  international  law  and  create  conditions  in  which 
an  effort  may  be  made  to  rebuild  European  stability.  That 
has  been  our  objective  throughout  these  days.  The  restora¬ 
tion  of  confidence  is  no  easy  task,  for  it  has  been  rudely 
shaken.  Our  main  difficulty,  therefore,  has  been  to  bridge 
the  gap  in  time  which  will  be  necessary  to  enable  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  system  of  security  in 
Europe  to  be  effectually  undertaken  and  carried  to  a  con¬ 
clusion. 

During  the  interim  period  which  I  have  described  it  is 
proposed  that  Germany  should  be  invited  to  refer  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  at  The  Hague  her 
case  as  to  the  incompatibility  between  the  Franco-Soviet 
Pact  and  the  Treaty  of  Locarno.  It  is  also  proposed,  with 
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the  assent  of  the  governments  concerned,  that  an  interna¬ 
tional  force  including  detachments  from  the  armies  of  the 
guarantor  Powers  should  be  stationed  in  a  narrow  zone  to 
the  east  of  the  frontier,  between  Germany  and  France  and 
Germany  and  Belgium.  It  is  also  proposed  that  Germany 
should  undertake,  during  this  interim  period,  not  to  rein¬ 
force  the  troops  which  have  already  been  sent  into  the  de¬ 
militarized  zone,  and  not  to  modify  the  situation  of  the 
para-military  forces  which  are  stationed  there.  Germany  is 
also  asked  not  to  proceed  with  fortifications  there  during 
this  interim  period,  while  the  French  and  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ments,  for  their  part,  would  undertake  during  the  same 
period  not  to  send  further  troops  into  the  zone  adjoining 
their  frontiers  with  Germany.  For  our  part,  in  addition  to 
undertaking  to  supply  detachments  to  an  international  force, 
we  are  making  a  contribution  to  the  restoration  of  confi¬ 
dence  by  joining  in  a  reaffirmation  of  our  Locarno  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  by  arranging  for  contacts  between  the  general 
staffs  of  the  guarantor  Powers  and  those  of  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  sole  object  of  these  con¬ 
versations  would  be  to  meet  the  possibility  of  any  unpro¬ 
voked  aggression. 

It  is  proposed  to  submit  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  certain  resolutions  reaffirming,  on  the  lines  of  the 
Resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  League  a  year 
ago,  after  the  Stresa  meeting,  the  principle  of  scrupulous 
respect  for  Treaty  obligations,  proposing  the  reference  to 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  which  I  have 
just  mentioned  and  taking  note  of  the  reaffirmation  which 
Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  ourselves  propose  to  make  of 
their  rights  and  obligations  under  the  Treaty  of  Locarno. 
The  Council  would  also  take  note  of  the  contemplated 
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measures  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which  relate  to  the 
interim  period.  The  House  will,  I  venture  to  think,  con¬ 
sider  that  these  proposed  arrangements  to  create  a  sense  of 
security  during  the  period  of  negotiations  are  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  indicate  the  spirit  in  which  the  question  has 
been  approached  by  the  French  and  Belgian  Governments. 
Germany  is  asked  to  make  certain  contributions,  but,  in  the 
situation  which  has  been  created  by  the  German  re-occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  demilitarized  zone,  I  am  sure  the  House  will  feel 
that  it  is  very  reasonable  to  ask  Germany  to  make  contribu¬ 
tions.  More  particularly  is  this  so  in  the  light  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  contributions  which  resulted  from  the  restraint  and 
moderation  displayed  by  the  French  and  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ments.  If  the  House  will  appreciate  the  position  of  those 
governments  when  we  first  met  in  Paris,  and  then  compare 
that  with  the  text  of  the  White  Paper,  they  will  appreciate 
how  substantial  that  contribution  has  been. 

As  regards  the  actual  negotiations,  what  is  proposed  is 
that  in  the  first  instance  the  five  signatories  of  Locarno 
should  enter  into  negotiations  on  the  basis,  first,  of  several 
of  the  proposals,  made  in  the  German  Memorandum  of  7th 
March;  secondly,  of  the  revision  of  the  status  of  the  Rhine¬ 
land;  and,  thirdly,  of  the  drawing  up  of  mutual  assistance 
pacts  open  to  all  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Locarno. 

The  next  stage  of  negotiation  is  a  World  Conference  to 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to 
consider,  in  addition  to  certain  other  proposals  made  by  the 
German  Chancellor,  the  questions  of  security  and  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  armaments  and  of  economic  relations  between  the 
nations.  Finally,  since  it  is  unfortunately  necessary,  however 
reluctant  we  may  be  to  do  so,  to  envisage  the  possibility  of 
jthe  failure  of  the  proposed  negotiations  which  I  have  de- 
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scribed  to  the  House,  it  is  proposed  that  His  Majesty’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Government  of 
Italy  should  address  letters  to  the  Governments  of  France 
and  of  Belgium  indicating  what  their  position  in  that  event 
would  be.  The  House  will  find  the  terms  of  these  proposed 
letters  in  the  White  Paper. 

Such  are  the  proposals  which,  after  strenuous  negotiations, 
have  been  referred  to  our  respective  governments.  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  agree  that  they  are  not  ill  designed  to 
meet  the  present  grave  emergency.  So  far  as  His  Majesty’s 
Government  are  concerned,  we  are  prepared  to  accept  these 
proposals,  and  it  is  our  most  earnest  hope  that  the  German 
Government  will  also  look  on  them  in  this  light.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Government  have  stressed  their  wish  for  a  relaxation 
of  that  tension  which  can  only  lead  to  disaster.  It  is  now 
for  them  to  show  what  contributions  they  are  willing  to 
make  to  this  end.  Last  night  I  asked  Herr  von  Ribbentrop, 
the  German  representative,  to  come  and  see  me,  when  I 
gave  him  a  brief  outline  of  these  proposals.  His  Excellency 
at  once  stated  that  he  would  take  no  decision  until  he  had 
seen  the  text  as  a  whole,  and  completely  reserved  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  his  Government.  Late  last  night  I  sent  to  Herr  von 
Ribbentrop  the  text  as  soon  as  it  had  been  approved  by  the 
Cabinet. 

Such  is  the  present  position  as  it  has  emerged  as  a  result 
of  this  week’s  intensive  efforts.  I  would  stress  that  in  the  con¬ 
versations  between  the  Locarno  Powers  which  have  taken 
place,  the  object  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  has  been  two¬ 
fold  throughout:  We  have  sought  to  meet  the  peril— it  has 
been  a  very  real  peril— of  an  immediate  and  gravely  critical 
international  situation,  and  we  have  sought  to  create  an 
opportunity  for  the  settlement  of  Western  Europe  on  a  firm 
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and  enduring  foundation.— [An  Hon.  Member:  “And  also 
in  Eastern  Europe?’’]— In  both.— [Interruption.]— In  the  first 
instance,  but  not  exclusively.  In  both  these  arduous  tasks 
we  have,  we  believe,  made  important  progress  in  the  last 
few  days.  I  can  assure  the  House  that  the  Government  will 
persist  without  any  relaxation  in  their  endeavours. 

Mr.  Attlee:  The  House  will  have  listened  with  the  deep¬ 
est  interest  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Foreign  Secretary. 
I  think  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of  all  of  us  not  to  em¬ 
barrass  him  and  his  colleagues,  during  this  very  difficult  time, 
in  his  most  responsible  task.  It  is  quite  clear  that  these  mat¬ 
ters  cannot  be  fully  debated  this  afternoon,  but  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  discussion  will  perhaps  arise  next  week.  I  would 
like  just  to  make  one  or  two  points.  In  the  first  place  I 
should  like  to  say  how  much  we  recognize  the  statesmanlike 
moderation  of  both  France  and  Belgium;  and,  secondly,  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  we  attach  to  going 
forward  to  a  world  conference  to  deal  with  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  issues.  I  take  it  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
did  not  intend  to  suggest  that  peace  would  be  secured  merely 
by  a  western  settlement,  but  that  he  would  agree  that  we 
must  try  to  secure  the  peace  of  all  Europe  and  of  the  whole 
world;  and  I  would  specially  welcome  the  reference  to  the 
fact  that  discussions  are  to  proceed  also  on  the  wide  eco¬ 
nomic  causes  which,  we  hold,  lie  at  the  back  of  this  unrest. 
I  should  like  to  ask  two  questions.  The  first  is  whether  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  would  state  a  little  more 
fully  the  contents  of  the  letters  which,  he  stated,  are  to  be 
sent  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  France  and  Belgium;  and  the  second  is,  whether  he 
has  as  yet  any  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  these  proposals? 
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Mr.  Eden:  I  think  it  would  be  too  early  to  answer  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s  last  question,  but  I  must 
of  course  make  it  quite  clear  that  my  reference  to  Western 
Europe  was  only  in  connection  with  the  efforts  which  we 
must  make  to  replace  the  Locarno  Treaty,  which  is  a  treaty 
concerned  with  Western  Europe.  In  addition,  I  think  my 
statement  made  it  quite  plain  that  our  objective  is  very 
much  wider  than  that.  As  to  the  exchange  of  letters,  the 
White  Paper  will  be  available  to  the  House,  and  I  confess 
that,  unless  the  House  would  wish  me  to  do  so,  I  should  be 
rather  reluctant  to  try  to  summarize  them.  I  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  read  them  but  I  think  that  honourable  Members 
would  prefer  to  read  them  for  themselves. 
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In  the  House  of  Commons  on  26th  March  1936  Mr.  Eden 
further  explained  the  Government’s  foreign  policy  and  de¬ 
fended  the  “Text  of  Proposals”  drawn  up  in  London  on 
19th  March  by  the  representatives  of  Belgium ,  France,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Italy.  This  “Text  of  Proposals”  will 
be  found  on  page  340. 


I  SHOULD  like  my  first  sentence  this  afternoon  to  be 
one  expressing  to  all  parties  in  this  House,  and  to  the 
Press  and  the  people  of  this  country  as  a  whole,  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  for  the  restraint  which 
they  have  shown  during  a  most  anxious  international  period, 
a  restraint,  if  I  may  say  so,  which  is  all  the  more  remark¬ 
able  in  that  it  was  assumed  and  maintained  on  a  purely 
voluntary  basis.  Perhaps  if  the  same  conditions  of  liberty  of 
the  Press  and  speech,  and  the  same  distinction  between  lib¬ 
erty  and  licence,  were  today  observed  throughout  Europe, 
we  should  not  now  be  confronted  with  the  problems  which 
unfortunately  beset  us. 

This  afternoon  I  stand  here  to  give  an  account  on  my 
behalf  and  on  that  of  the  Government  of  our  stewardship 
during  the  recent  critical  international  situation.  If  in  doino- 
that  I  should  depart  somewhat,  as  I  shall,  from  the  usual 
formal  restraint  in  speeches  on  international  affairs,  I  shall 
justify  myself  in  so  doing  because  what  I  have  to  say  is  in 
the  main  spoken,  not  to  nations  overseas,  but  to  the  people 
of  my  own  country.  It  is  imperative  in  the  present  inter¬ 
national  situation  that  this  country  should  visualize  its  prob- 
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lems  in  a  true  perspective.  We  can  only  do  that  if  I  as  For¬ 
eign  Secretary  speak  frankly. 

We  must  distinguish  between  what  may  be  national  senti¬ 
ment  and  what  are,  for  good  or  ill,  our  national  obligations. 
Likely  enough,  there  may  be  many  people  in  this  country 
who  say  to  themselves  now,  “In  our  judgement  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  France  and  Germany  should  be  treated  on  exactly 
equal  terms.”  It  may  be  that  people  feel  that,  but  those  are 
not  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Locarno.  Those  are  not  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  which  we  are  guarantors  and  which 
has  formed  a  main  element  in  the  security  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  for  the  last  ten  years. 

If  I  put  the  matter  in  this  way,  it  is  because  I  believe 
there  is  a  special  responsibility  on  this  country  at  this  time, 
and  I  want  to  begin  to  try  and  place  matters  in  their  true 
perspective  by  giving  the  House  a  brief  account  of  the  ori¬ 
gins  of  this  demilitarized  zone,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
are  generally  appreciated.  What  happened  was  this.  After 
the  War  the  original  French  aim  was  to  guarantee  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  France  by  the  separation  of  the  Rhineland  provinces 
from  the  rest  of  Germany.  The  French  Government  were 
persuaded  to  abandon  that  position,  and,  if  I  may  say  so, 
rightly  persuaded,  by  means  of  an  arrangement  comprising 
three  things,  namely,  a  fifteen  years’  occupation  of  the  zone 
itself,  the  permanent  demilitarization  of  the  zone,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  a  guarantee  of  security  from  ourselves  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  actual  fact,  that  guarantee 
was  never  forthcoming.  The  United  States  failed  to  ratify, 
and,  since  our  ratification  was  dependent  upon  theirs,  that 
guarantee  came  to  nothing.  It  is  important  that  it  should 
be  realized  that  that  was  the  most  important  element  in  in¬ 
ducing  the  then  French  Government  to  give  up  the  demand 
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for  the  separation  of  the  Rhineland  provinces  from  Ger¬ 
many. 

Then  the  demilitarized  zone  was  embodied  in  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  It  forms  Articles  42  and  43  of  that  Treaty. 
There  were  time-limits  to  certain  provisions  of  that  Treaty, 
notably  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  the  Rhineland.  That 
actually  came  to  an  end  before  the  time  had  expired,  but 
there  was  no  time-limit  for  this  demilitarized  zone.  It  was, 
in  fact,  under  the  Treaty  an  enduring  undertaking.  I  say 
that— and  I  know  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Carnarvon  Boroughs  [Mr.  Lloyd  George]  will 
believe  me— in  no  spirit  of  criticism  at  all.  I  myself  never 
criticized  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  our  part  in  it,  because  I 
had  some  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  in  which  it  must 
have  been  negotiated.  All  I  would  say  to  the  House,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  is 
that  he  too  would  appreciate  our  difficulties  in  facing  a 
situation  for  which  we  are  not  all  of  us  on  this  bench  re¬ 
sponsible.  He  is  one  of  the  few  to  whom  it  has  been  given 
in  history— and  we  are  happy  to  note  it— to  have  the  proud 
position  of  being  able  to  criticize  his  own  legacy  to  history. 

I  will  turn  from  the  place  of  the  zone  in  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  to  its  place  in  the  Treaty  of  Locarno.  The  House 
may  imagine  that  this  zone  forms  part  of  the  Treaty  of 
Locarno  because  from  the  outset  France  and  Belgium  cla¬ 
mantly  demanded  it.  That  is  not  the  position  at  all.  This 
demand  for  the  demilitarized  zone  figured  in  the  original 
demand  put  forward  by  Germany,  who  herself  initiated  the 
conversations  which  led  to  the  signature  of  the  Locarno 
Treaty.  It  figured  from  the  start  in  the  original  German 
proposals,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  difficult,  looking 
back,  to  see  why  that  was.  The  Locarno  Treaty  was  signed 
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not  very  long  after  the  Ruhr,  and  it  would  not  be  astonish¬ 
ing  if  the  German  Government  of  that  day  reflected  that 
some  guarantee  from  us  in  those  conditions  would  be  of 
service  to  her. 

What  has  happened  since?  Successive  governments  in  Ger¬ 
many,  in  France,  and  in  this  country  have  reaffirmed  Lo¬ 
carno.  The  present  Chancellor  of  the  German  Reich  has 
reaffirmed  it,  and  other  German  spokesmen  have  done  the 
same.  We  have  heard  much,  more  particularly  since  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  present  regime  in  Germany,  about  the  diktat  of 
Versailles,  but  nobody  has  ever  heard  of  the  diktat  of  Lo¬ 
carno.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  such  a  phrase  could  be 
used  of  a  Treaty  which  it  has  been  admitted  on  all  sides 
was  freely  negotiated  and  freely  signed.  Nor  is  that  all.  If 
Germany  wished,  as  she  was  clearly  entitled  to  wish,  to 
modify  any  part  of  this  Treaty,  negotiations  were  open  to 
her.  Germany  has  claimed,  as  she  has  from  her  own  point 
of  view  every  right  to  claim  if  she  believes  it  to  be  true,  that 
the  Franco-Soviet  Pact  is  inconsistent  with  the  Locarno 
Treaty,  but  I  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  in 
that  connection  to  Article  3  of  the  Locarno  Treaty  which 
specifically  provides  for  just  such  a  contingency.  Under  that 
Article  “Germany  and  Belgium  and  Germany  and  France 
undertake  to  settle  by  peaceful  means  and  in  the  manner 
laid  down  herein  all  questions  of  every  kind  which  may 
arise  between  them.  .  .  Germany  was,  therefore,  clearly 
bound,  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  to  settle  this  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  methods  which  the  Treaty  made  available.  The 
French  Government  made  it  clear  that  they  were  willing  to 
go  to  the  Hague  Court.  The  German  Government  regard 
that  Court  as  unsuitable,  but  if  it  is  not  suitable  it  is  only 
fair  to  point  out  that  the  Franco-German  Arbitration  Treaty 
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signed  between  the  two  countries  expressly  provides  that 
even  legal  questions  can,  by  agreement,  be  submitted  to  a 
permanent  conciliation  commission  which  that  agreement 
sets  up.  That  might  have  been— I  am  not  arguing  it— the 
appropriate  method  for  Germany  to  use.  She  did  not  use  it. 
The  German  Government  ignored  Article  3  of  the  Treaty 
and  decided  for  themselves  that  the  Franco-Soviet  Pact  was 
incompatible  with  the  Treaty  of  Locarno,  and  decided  more¬ 
over  that  that  incompatibility  entitled  Germany  to  regard 
the  whole  of  the  Locarno  Treaty  as  non-existent. 

I  would  now  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  position  of  one 
country  whose  relations  to  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks 
have  not  perhaps  been  wholly  appreciated  by  the  people 
of  this  country.  I  refer  to  Belgium.  Germany’s  case  is  that 
the  Franco-Soviet  Pact  conflicts  with  Locarno.  But  Belgium 
has  signed  no  Pact  with  Soviet  Russia,  and  more  than  half 
this  zone  runs  along  the  Belgian  frontier— the  frontier  of  a 
country  which  has  suffered  more  than  any  other,  except  per¬ 
haps  Poland,  as  the  battle-ground  of  Europe.  Is  it  surprising, 
in  these  conditions,  that  there  should  be  deep  anxiety  in 
Belgium  today?  I  would  like  to  pay  my  warmest  tribute  to 
the  cool  courage  and  constructive  statesmanship  of  M.  van 
Zeeland,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Belgium.  To  sum  up,  then, 
this  earlier  part  of  what  I  wish  to  say  to  the  House:  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  the  judgement  of  this  country  that  even  those 
in  this  country  who  think  that  Germany  has  a  strong  case 
deprecate  the  fact  that  she  has  chosen  to  present  it  by  force 
and  not  by  reason. 

Now  I  want  to  say  something  about  the  position  of  our 
own  country.  There  are  some  who  may  regard  us  as  freely 
and  fortunately  placed  at  this  anxious  moment  in  European 
affairs,  some  who  regard  us  as  arbiters  with  a  fortunate  des- 
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tiny.  But  we  are  not  arbiters  in  this  business;  that  is  not  so. 
We  are  guarantors  of  this  Treaty,  and  as  guarantors,  for 
good  or  ill— I  am  not  arguing  that— we  have  certain  commit¬ 
ments  and  they  are  very  definite.  I  will  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  Article  4  of  the  Locarno  Treaty.  It  runs  as 
follows: 

“If  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties  alleges  that  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  Article  2  of  the  present  Treaty  or  a  breach  of  Articles 
42  or  43  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  been  or  is  being 
committed,  it  shall  bring  the  question  at  once  before  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.” 

That  has  been  done— 

“As  soon  as  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  such  violation  or  breach  has  been  committed,  it 
will  notify  its  findings  without  delay  to  the  Powers  signa¬ 
tory  of  the  present  Treaty,  who  severally  agree  that  in  such 
case  they  will  each  of  them  come  immediately  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Power  against  whom  the  act  complained  of  is 
directed.” 

Those  words  are  clear.  It  cannot  be  said,  in  the  light  of 
them,  that  we  are  uncommitted  and  free  arbiters.  Our  posi¬ 
tion  is  far  different,  and  I  want  in  all  bluntness  to  make 
this  plain  to  the  House— I  am  not  prepared  to  be  the  first 
British  Foreign  Secretary  to  go  back  on  a  British  signature. 
And  yet  our  objective  throughout  this  difficult  period  has 
been  to  seek  a  peaceful  and  an  agreed  solution.  I  consider 
that  we  are  bound  to  do  so  by  Article  7  of  the  Locarno 
Treaty  itself,  which  states: 

“The  present  Treaty,  which  ...  is  in  conformity  with 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  shall  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  restricting  the  duty  of  the  League  to  take  whatever 
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action  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the 
peace  of  the  world.” 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  that  Article  that  we  have  sought  con¬ 
ciliation  and  attempted  to  bring  about  agreement  and  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  to  do  that  without  impairing  confidence 
in  our  good  faith  or  in  our  determination  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  to  which  we  have  set  our  name.  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  that  our  task  would  not  have  been  easier  had  we  been 
entirely  free.  That  does  not  rise.  We  have  entered  upon  our 
task  with  the  weight  of  these  commitments  heavy  upon  us. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the  Powers  met  in 
Paris  a  short  while  ago.  There  is  no  secret  about  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  the  French  and  Belgian  Governments  then  took 
up.  They  stated  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to 
negotiate  with  Germany  unless  some  action  were  taken  to 
show  that  the  validity  of  international  agreements  was  being 
upheld.  When  we  asked,  how  did  they  propose  that  that 
should  be  done,  the  French  Government  told  us  that  in 
their  view  it  was  necessary  that  Germany  should  withdraw 
her  troops  from  a  zone  which  she  had  entered  contrary  to 
the  obligations  of  a  Treaty  she  had  signed.  When  we  asked 
how  that  was  to  be  brought  about  if  Germany  were  to  re¬ 
fuse,  it  was  replied  to  us  that  if  withdrawal  could  not  be 
otherwise  arranged  it  must  be  brought  about  by  progressive 
pressure,  beginning  with  financial  and  economic  sanctions. 
We  did  not  take  that  view.  We  neither  denied  the  gravity 
of  the  breach  of  the  Treaty  which  had  been  committed  nor 
the  consequences  to  Europe,  but  we  thought  it  our  impera¬ 
tive  duty  to  seek  by  negotiation  to  restore  confidence.  That 
being  our  objective  from  the  very  first  hour  of  this  critical 
fortnight,  we  have  sought  throughout  to  rebuild.  But— we 
must  face  this  fact— it  is  not  possible  to  rebuild  unless  your 
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foundations  can  be  well  and  truly  laid,  and  your  founda¬ 
tions  cannot  be  well  and  truly  laid  if  some  of  those  engaged 
in  the  task  believe  that  the  building  will  ultimately  share 
the  fate  of  its  predecessor.  It  has  been  our  task  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  confidence  in  which  these  negotiations  could 
take  place.  Those,  broadly,  were  the  points  of  view  at  the 
outset. 

We  thought,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  I  thought,  that  in 
the  condition  of  this  present  phase  of  international  affairs 
it  would  be  a  wise  step  to  attempt  to  induce  our  colleagues 
to  move  the  scene  of  negotiations  from  Paris  to  London. 
They  concurred,  and  as  a  result  the  meetings  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  of  the  Locarno  Powers  took  place  in  this  city.  There 
were  many  days  of  anxious  and  even  critical  negotiation. 
The  crux  of  our  problem  was  always  the  same,  how  was 
international  law  to  be  vindicated?  How  were  we  to  bridge, 
as  we  ourselves  are  most  anxious  to  bridge,  this  difficult 
interim  period  before  negotiations  could  begin?  The  White 
Paper  contains  three  proposals  to  that  end.  It  asks  Germany 
to  do  three  things:  To  bring  the  dispute  as  to  the  relation 
of  the  Franco-Soviet  Pact  to  the  Locarno  Treaty  before  the 
Hague  Court;  to  suspend  fortification  of  the  zone;  and  to 
agree  to  an  international  force  for  the  interim  period. 

I  would  say  to  anyone  in  this  House  who  considers  those 
requests  severe  to  remember  the  point  from  which  we  started 
in  Paris,  to  remember  the  request  which  was  made  then,  a 
request  which  could  quite  consistently  and  properly  be  made 
within  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  itself.  I  must  make  it  plain 
that  these  proposals  have  always  been  proposals.  They  are 
not  an  ultimatum,  still  less  a  diktat.  If  an  international  force 
were  the  difficulty,  and  if  the  German  Government  could 
offer  some  other  constructive  proposals  to  take  its  place,  His 
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Majesty’s  Government  will  be  quite  ready  to  go  to  the  other 
Powers  interested  and  try  to  secure  agreement  upon  them; 
but  it  must  be  appreciated  that  without  some  constructive 
contribution  from  the  German  side  the  task  of  those  whose 
sole  aim  and  ambition  is  to  start  these  negotiations  will  be 
an  almost  impossible  one. 

Now  I  would  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  White  Paper 
itself,  and  more  particularly  about  our  own  undertakings 
as  set  out  in  that  Paper.  Those  undertakings  come  into 
force  at  three  different  stages.  There  are  the  undertakings 
which  relate  to  the  immediate  situation,  pending  negotia¬ 
tions;  there  are  the  undertakings  which  we  are  prepared  to 
contribute  as  part  of  the  general  settlement  which  we  hope 
to  bring  about  in  the  negotiations;  and  there  are,  finally, 
the  undertakings  which  we  are  prepared  to  give  in  the  event 
of  a  breakdown  of  negotiations.  I  want  to  take  first  and  to 
explain  to  the  House  the  undertaking  given  for  the  interim 
period,  which  is  in  Paragraph  III  of  the  White  Paper.  It 
says:  “Declare  that  nothing  that  has  happened  before  or 
since  the  said  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Locarno  ...”  and 
so  forth.  That  undertaking  in  Paragraph  III  is  deliberately 
designed  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  security  suffered  by 
France  and  Belgium  at  this  time  owing  to  the  violation  of 
the  demilitarized  zone.  The  first  part  of  that  paragraph  re¬ 
peats  the  statement  which  I  made  to  this  House— the  very 
first  statement  I  made  after  the  breach  of  the  Treaty  took 
place.  The  undertaking  is  strictly  limited  and  it  is  clearly 
defined.  The  staff  conversations  are  only  for  the  purpose  of 
obligations  under  the  Locarno  Treaty.  They  are  purely  tech¬ 
nical  conversations.  They  can  in  no  measure  increase  our 
political  obligations— in  no  measure.  We  shall  ask,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  insist,  that  some  such  paragraph  as  this  shall  be  the 
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understanding  upon  which  those  conversations  take  place: 
“It  is  understood  that  this  contact  does  not  imply  any  politi¬ 
cal  undertaking  or  any  obligation  as  regards  defence  organi¬ 
zation  between  the  two  parties.”  I  do  not  anticipate  any 
great  difficulty  in  securing  this  undertaking,  because,  as  it 
happens,  those  very  words  are  drawn  from  an  agreement 
between  Belgium  and  France.  I  think  we  must  distinguish, 
and  clearly  distinguish,  between  staff  conversations  for  a 
specific  and  limited  purpose  now  and  those  conversations 
in  the  years  before  1914.  Before  1914  we  had  no  political 
commitments.  Consequently  the  staff  conversations  inevita¬ 
bly  entailed  a  political  commitment,  though  they  might  be 
military.  [Hon.  Members:  “No!”]  Well,  that  is  the  fear  that 
many  people  had. 

Mr.  Churchill:  Every  military  agreement  was  preluded 
by  a  disclaimer  of  political  significance. 

Mr.  Eden:  Whether  that  be  accepted  or  denied,  I  do  not 
think  the  House  will  disagree  that  it  was  a  general  fear 
widely  shown.  My  point  is  that  whether  that  fear  was  justi¬ 
fied  or  not  it  cannot  arise  in  the  present  instance,  because 
our  obligations  in  the  present  instance  are  clearly  set  out 
by  Treaty  already,  and  the  only  question  that  can  be  at  issue 
is  whether  or  not  you  are  prepared  to  make  arrangements 
to  carry  out  those  obligations  should  the  need  arise.  That  is 
all.  I  would  remind  the  House  in  this  connection  that  only 
in  the  last  few  months  such  conversations  have  actually 
taken  place,  on  that  occasion  at  our  request,  in  connection 
with  obligations  under  the  Covenant  which  we  all  shared 
and  which  had  arisen  out  of  a  dispute  in  another  part  of 
the  world. 

So  much  for  the  interim  period.  At  this  stage  I  want  to 
say  one  word  to  those  who  would  argue  that  it  is  our  duty 
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at  this  time  to  keep  free  from  all  entanglements  in  Europe. 
With  respect,  I  wonder  whether  those  who  say  that  are  quite 
clear  about  what  they  mean.  If  they  mean  we  must  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  all  that  happens  in  Europe,  I  say  that  is  to  take 
no  account  at  all  of  realities.  We  have  never  been  able  in 
all  our  history  to  dissociate  ourselves  from  events  in  the  Low 
Countries,  neither  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  nor  in 
the  time  of  Marlborough,  nor  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  and 
still  less  at  the  present  day,  when  modern  developments  of 
science  have  brought  striking  force  so  much  nearer  to  our 
shores.  It  is  a  vital  interest  of  this  country  that  the  integrity 
of  France  and  Belgium  should  be  maintained  and  that  no 
hostile  force  should  cross  their  frontiers.  The  truth  is,  and  I 
say  it  with  apologies  to  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  the 
Member  for  West  Birmingham  [Sir  A.  Chamberlain],  there 
was  nothing  very  new  in  Locarno. 

Sir  Austen  Chamberlain:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Eden:  It  was  a  new  label,  but  it  was  an  old  fact,  and 
that  fact  has  been  the  underlying  purpose  of  British  foreign 
policy  throughout  history.  To  affirm  it  again  is  a  threat  to 
no  one,  for  its  purpose  is  purely  defensive,  and  in  every 
single  Article  where  these  conversations  are  mentioned  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  they  only  apply  in  a  case  of  unprovoked 
aggression.  I  hope  that  those  conditions  will  never  arise,  but 
I  am  quite  confident  that  they  are  much  less  likely  to  arise 
if  we  make  quite  clear  our  own  position.  What  Locarno  did 
was  to  carry  a  stage  further  commitments  which  we  already 
bore  under  the  Covenant  in  respect  of  a  much  wider  area. 
It  was  not,  of  course,  inconsistent  with  the  Covenant,  but 
complementary  to  it,  and,  in  fact,  the  idea  of  these  regional 
pacts  has  been  blessed  by  Geneva. 

But  it  may  be  that  those  who  urge  that  we  should  disen- 
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tangle  ourselves  from  Europe  have  something  in  mind  rather 
different,  or  very  different,  from  what  I  have  just  described. 
They  may  be  thinking  of  another  situation  when,  owing  to 
obligations  elsewhere,  our  neighbours  may  become  involved 
in  conflict  and  may  call  for  help  in  a  quarrel  that  is  not  ours. 
That  I  believe  to  be  a  general  apprehension.  The  people  of 
this  country  are  determined  that  that  shall  not  happen,  and 
that  is  the  view  of  the  Government.  We  agree  with  it  en¬ 
tirely.  Our  obligations  are  world-wicle  obligations,  are  the 
obligations  of  the  Covenant,  and  we  stand  firm  in  support 
of  them,  but  we  do  not  add,  nor  will  we  add,  one  jot  to 
those  obligations,  except  in  the  area  already  covered  by  the 
Locarno  Treaty.  Let  us  make  our  position  on  that  absolutely 
clear.  We  accept  no  obligations  beyond  those  shared  by  the 
League  except  the  obligations  which  devolve  on  us  from 
Locarno. 

Now  I  come  to  the  second  set  of  undertakings  in  this 
Paper.  Those  are  the  undertakings  we  are  prepared  to  enter 
into  with  a  view  to  securing,  if  we  can,  a  final  settlement 
of  this  troubled  European  situation.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  Paragraph  VII  of  this  White  Paper.  Briefly  put,  the 
scheme  is  that  there  should  be,  as  suggested  by  the  German 
Chancellor,  a  number  of  non-aggression  pacts,  that  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  these  non-aggression  pacts  should  be  guaranteed 
by  Britain  and  Italy.  That  is  the  German  Chancellor’s 
scheme;  but,  over  and  above  that,  in  our  own  proposals 
there  will  be  pacts  of  mutual  assistance  between  the  Powers 
of  Western  Europe  which  would  differ  from  Locarno  in 
this,  that  the  guarantees  would  be  reciprocal,  and  that  we 
should  share  with  others  in  the  guarantees  as  well  as  in  the 
risks.  Those  mutual-assistance  pacts  would,  of  course,  be 
open  to  all  the  signatories  of  Locarno.  I  am  talking  now  of 
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the  permanent  settlement  we  wish  to  reach,  not  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  arrangement  to  restore  confidence  open  to  all  the 
signatories,  including  Germany.  Those  would  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  staff  conversations  on  exactly  the  same  lines  and 
with  the  same  limitations  as  I  have  stressed  before.  The  gen¬ 
eral  scheme  of  this  central  part  of  our  proposal  is  very  much 
like  the  scheme  of  the  air  pact  which  has  been  under  dis¬ 
cussion  for  some  time  past. 

Finally,  I  come  to  the  position  with  which  we  should  be 
faced  if  negotiations  were  to  fail.  The  House  may  say,  “Why 
do  you  want  at  this  stage  to  visualize  failure?  Why  was  it 
necessary,  in  trying  to  start  negotiations,  to  contemplate  fail¬ 
ure?”  The  answer  is  a  simple  one.  If  we  were  to  ask  the 
Powers,  as  we  do  ask  in  this  document,  who  enjoy  guarantees 
under  Locarno  to  come  into  a  conference  where  we  should 
seek  to  make  a  new  scheme  of  security  for  Europe  they 
would  surely  be  entitled  to  turn  round  and  say:  “That  is  all 
very  well,  but  what  if  those  negotiations  break  down?  Are 
we  left  without  Locarno  and  without  anything  at  all?”  That 
was  a  situation  which  clearly  had  to  be  met,  and  it  was  to 
meet  it  that  this  draft  letter  was  proposed.  This  letter  con¬ 
tains  two  undertakings.  The  first,  in  paragraph  ( b )  is  that 
the  Powers  concerned 

“Will  immediately  come  to  the  assistance  of  your  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Locarno,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  any  measures  which  shall  be  jointly  decided  upon.” 

That  paragraph  adds  nothing  to  the  obligations  of  Lo¬ 
carno  except  the  word  “jointly,”  which  is  clearly  of  consid¬ 
erable  importance  to  us.  Paragraph  (c)  contains  two  most 
important  elements  to  which  I  would  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House.  It  only  applies  to  the  event  of  an  unprovoked 
aggression,  and  the  assurances  which  it  gives  are  strictly 
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reciprocal,  that  is  to  say  they  are  dependent  upon  the  receipt 
of  reciprocal  assurances  from  Belgium  and  from  France. 
The  staff  conversations  visualized  in  paragraph  ( d )  are  again 
under  the  same  limited  conditions  as  apply  in  Paragraph  III 
of  this  White  Paper. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  position  of  our  engagements:  Except 
in  respect  of  the  parts  of  Europe  covered  by  our  Locarno 
obligations,  our  obligations  are  precisely  the  same  as  those 
of  any  other  member  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Even  in 
respect  of  the  area  covered  by  the  Locarno  Treaty  there  is 
no  new  commitment,  but  only  arrangements  for  the  more 
effectual  fulfilment  of  commitments  which  already  exist.  We 
have  visualized  these  not  because  they  necessarily  appeal  to 
us,  but  because  we  think  it  imperative  to  make  some  con¬ 
tribution  to  try  to  secure  negotiations  to  solve  our  present 
difficulties.  I  freely  admit  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  find 
faults  with  this  White  Paper— I  could  find  a  few  myself— 
but  I  have  given  the  House  the  reasons  for  it.  In  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  that  time  I  say,  deliberately,  that  I  regret  not 
one  of  these  proposals,  because  the  House  must  recall  that 
we  were  met  together  in  circumstances  as  grave  as  those  that 
have  faced  any  Governments  since  the  War.  The  interna¬ 
tional  position  was  extremely  complicated.  Few  people  in 
this  country  yet  realize  the  immense  significance  to  certain 
parts  of  Europe  of  that  demilitarized  zone.  There  were  latent 
dangers  which  are  not  yet  wholly  appreciated.  Our  justifica¬ 
tion  for  these  proposals  lies  simply  in  this,  that  at  a  moment 
of  crisis  they  allayed  the  immediate  prospects  of  steps  being 
taken  which  might  have  led  to  war.  They  earned  us  a 
breathing  space  and  we  have  now  concluded  the  first  phase 
of  our  efforts  to  preserve  peace  in  a  situation  of  difficulty 
which  we  have  done  nothing  ourselves  to  create.  My  justi- 
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fication  for  this  White  Paper,  and  the  Government’s  justifica¬ 
tion,  is  that  no  less  than  peace  was  in  the  balance  when  these 
meetings  took  place.  If  the  House  will  weigh  the  danger  of 
war  against  this  document,  I  am  convinced  that  their  judge¬ 
ment  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Government— that  it 
was  worth  while. 

Of  all  these  proposals,  the  one  to  which  we  attach  most 
importance  is  the  one  which  opens  up  opportunities  for 
new  negotiations.  That  is  the  phase  we  want  to  reach.  If 
we  are  to  reach  it,  as  I  said,  we  must  have  a  contribution 
from  the  German  Government.  So  far,  despite  all  our 
efforts,  and  they  have  been  many,  none  has  been  forth¬ 
coming,  save  the  Chancellor’s  undertaking  not  to  increase 
the  number  of  troops  that  originally  entered  the  zone. 
While  admitting  the  importance  of  that,  quite  frankly,  in 
the  present  international  situation  it  is  not  enough.  If,  in 
addition  to  that,  the  German  Government  would  give  an 
undertaking  that  for  the  period  of  negotiations  it  would 
not  fortify  the  zone,  that  would  give  us  something  to  work 
upon,  but  I  am  informed  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
German  Government  to  give  even  that  undertaking. 

Our  objectives  in  all  this  are  threefold— first,  to  avert 
the  danger  of  war;  second,  to  create  conditions  in  which 
negotiations  can  take  place;  and  third,  to  bring  about  the 
success  of  those  negotiations  so  that  they  may  strengthen 
collective  security,  further  Germany’s  return  to  the  League, 
and,  in  a  happier  atmosphere,  allow  those  larger  nego¬ 
tiations  on  economic  matters  and  on  matters  of  armaments 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  appeasement  of  Europe 
to  take  place.  I  assure  the  House  that  it  is  the  appease¬ 
ment  of  Europe  as  a  whole  that  we  have  constantly  before 
us.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  blame  the  Government 
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because  everything  that  each  one  of  us  would  like  has 
not  been  done.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  blame  us  because 
some  particular  thing  has  been  done  that  an  individual 
critic  might  have  preferred  left  undone.  But  such  a  crit¬ 
icism  is  of  little  value,  unless  it  takes  account  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  we  have  to  work,  of  our  obligations  and 
the  fact  that  France  and  Belgium  on  the  one  side  and 
Germany  on  the  other  view  these  things  from  different 
angles.  Some  people  in  this  country  could  quickly  produce 
an  agreement  that  would  suit  Germany  and  ourselves. 
Others  could  produce  an  agreement  that  would  suit  France 
and  ourselves.  But,  if  we  are  to  get  agreement  at  all,  we 
have  to  get  them  both  at  a  table  and  our  objective  is  to  get 
them  there. 

What  are  the  chances  of  achieving  that  now?  Much, 
clearly,  depends  on  the  proposals  which  the  German  Chan¬ 
cellor  has  been  good  enough  to  tell  us  he  is  going  to  make 
at  the  beginning  of  next  week.  We  know  that  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  who  has,  I  believe,  appreciated  the  efforts  which 
the  British  Government  have  made,  will  understand  with 
what  anxiety  Europe  awaits  those  proposals.  He  can  be 
assured,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  those  proposals 
will  be  received,  not  only  with  an  open  mind,  but  with  a 
keen  desire  to  make  the  best  use  we  can  of  them  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  permanent  pacification  of  Europe.  I  say 
this  all  the  more  sincerely  because  we  are  conscious  of  the 
difficulties  of  our  time.  There  is  another  essential  condition 
if  these  conversations  are  to  start  and  are  to  have  any 
chance  of  success.  We  need  time.  We  must  reduce  the 
present  tempo  of  international  exchanges  and  we  need  a 
calmer  and  quieter  atmosphere  in  which  to  attempt  to 
study  these  new  proposals  when  they  come  next  week,  and 
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to  take  stock  of  the  general  situation  as  we  then  find  it. 
When  we  have  those  proposals,  we  shall  need  an  indis¬ 
pensable  breathing  space,  and  any  action  we  shall  take  will 
simply  be  calculated  to  try  to  steady  the  situation  to  that 
end. 

I  am  approaching  my  concluding  plea,  which  is  ad¬ 
dressed  not  only  to  this  country.  We  are,  I  believe,  only 
at  the  beginning  of  a  period  which  must  be,  at  best, 
one  of  most  critical  international  negotiations.  I  do  not 
view  the  future  with  a  light  heart,  but  there  are  a  few 
general  observations  which  I  want  to  make  and  which,  I 
think,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  this  country  ought  to  make 
without  restraint  at  this  time.  I  do  not  intend  to  approach 
the  problem  of  the  immediate  future  with  the  idea  of 
being  bound  to  the  divergent  policies  either  of  France  or 
of  Germany.  Our  policy  is  the  Covenant  and  our  member¬ 
ship  of  the  League.  We  know  our  obligations  and  we  are 
prepared  to  fulfil  them.  But  what  is  uppermost  in  my  mind 
and  what,  I  believe,  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  this  country,  is  that  we  must  persist 
in  our  search  for  peace  on  an  enduring  foundation.  If  we 
are  to  achieve  that  we  shall  need  help  from  all. 

I  say,  first,  to  the  British  public:  We  cannot  secure  peace 
unless  you  are  prepared  frankly  to  recognize  the  real  per¬ 
plexities  of  the  present  international  situation.  We  cannot 
ensure  peace  if  you  refuse  to  take  upon  yourselves  obliga¬ 
tions  to  assist  us  at  this  time.  We  cannot  ensure  peace, 
unless,  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  we  divest  ourselves 
of  prejudices  about  this  or  that  foreign  nation  and  unless 
in  this  country  we  can  divest  ourselves  of  prejudices  about 
our  own  politicians.  It  is  fantastic  to  suggest  that  we  are 
tied  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  this  or  that  foreign  country.  I 
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would  like  to  say  to  France,  that  we  cannot  ensure  peace 
unless  the  French  Government  is  ready  to  approach,  with 
an  open  mind,  the  problems  which  still  separate  it  from 
Germany.  I  would  like  to  say  to  Germany:  How  can  we 
hope  to  enter  on  negotiations  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  do  something  to  allay  the  anx¬ 
ieties  in  Europe  which  you  have  created? 

If  we  are  to  bring  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  our  troubles, 
the  British  public,  whose  one  aim  is  peace,  whose  one  ambi¬ 
tion  is  a  European  settlement,  and  whose  one  political  ob¬ 
jective  is  support  of  the  League  of  Nations,  will  judge  other 
nations  by  the  spirit  in  which,  and  the  extent  to  which, 
they  co-operate  with  us  in  this  task.  We  are  conscious  that 
the  country  feels  deeply  upon  this  issue.  I  would  ask  it  to 
think  deeply  also.  I  do  not  believe  that,  at  this  time,  we 
shall  contribute  to  a  solution  of  our  difficulties  by  fashion¬ 
ing  our  foreign  policy  exclusively  on  that  of  any  foreign 
country,  but  rather  by  seeking  to  understand  the  difficulties 
that  exist  in  each  and  attempting  to  contrive  a  common 
meeting-place.  That  is  our  whole  objective. 

Nobody,  I  think,  in  this  House  will  envy  me  my  task  at 
this  time.  He  would  be  an  unimaginative  being  indeed 
who  did  not  appreciate  its  burden.  But  there  is  always 
some  comfort  in  approaching  a  task  the  fulfilment  of 
which,  could  it  ever  be  attained,  is  one’s  keenest  desire. 
A  strengthened  League  of  Nations,  an  ordered  Europe,  a 
greater  confidence  in  which  nations  would  rely  less  on 
arms  and  more  on  law  and  order— are  these  things  truly 
impossible  of  achievement?  They  are  very  difficult  at  this 
time,  but,  out  of  this  unpromising  outlook  opportunities 
may  be  offered.  If  we  are  to  seize  them,  it  is  imperative 
that  as  a  country  we  should  be  united  in  policy  and  in 
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purpose.  These  issues  far  transcend  the  ordinary  limita¬ 
tions  of  party  politics.  When  the  whole  future  of  our 
civilization  may  be  at  stake,  who  cares  about  party  labels? 
I  would  ask  for  the  continuance  of  that  support  which  has 
been  so  generously  extended  to  me  in  the  last  few  weeks 
and  I  would  ask  it  because  I  believe  that  the  purpose  for 
which  I  am  working— with  how  many  errors  and  through 
how  many  discussions— is  one  which  is  shared  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  men  and  women  of  this  country.  It  is  to 
maintain  peace,  to  strengthen  the  League,  to  uphold  the 
sanctity  of  treaties,  and  above  all  to  seek,  without  respite, 
to  fashion  from  the  troubled  present  a  future  which  may 
be  freed  from  the  haunting  fears  that  shadow  our  own 
time. 
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The  first  part  of  Mr.  Eden's  statement  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  sitting  in  Committee,  on  6th  May,  dealt  with 
criticisms  of  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  policy  in  regard 
to  the  Italo- Abyssinian  dispute.  He  then  proceeded  to  report 
to  the  Committee  further  developments  in  the  situation 
created  by  German  re-occupation  of  the  Rhineland,  which 
had  not  been  discussed  in  the  House  since  the  previous 
speech  on  26th  March. 


THE  Committee  will  perhaps  recollect  that,  when  we  last 
discussed  this  matter  [Western  Europe],  just  before 
Easter,  I  told  the  Committee  that  the  Government  were 
then  engaged  in  considering  the  German  Memorandum. 
We  have  proceeded  further  with  that  consideration,  and, 
since  the  Committee  last  met,  there  has  been  a  meeting  of 
the  Locarno  Powers  at  Geneva.  The  result  of  that  meeting 
was  set  out  in  a  communique,  and  I  would  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  to  three  of  the  most  important 
points  in  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  Powers  expressed  their 
regret  that  Germany  had  not  made  a  contribution  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  temporary  period  such  as  to  re-establish  the 
confidence  indispensable  to  the  opening  of  the  general 
negotiations  proposed  by  the  German  Chancellor.  The  sec¬ 
ond  point,  to  which  we  also  attach  great  importance,  is 
the  statement  in  the  communique  that  all  opportunities  of 
conciliation  must  be  explored,  and  that,  therefore,  His 
Majesty’s  Government  should  get  into  touch  with  the 
German  Government  to  elucidate  a  certain  number  of 
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points  in  the  German  Memorandum.  The  third  point  was 
that  we  should  meet  again  during  the  forthcoming  Council 
session. 

The  honourable  Gentleman  asked  me  if  I  could  give 
him  information  about  these  questions,  but  I  think  that  the 
Committee,  on  reflection,  will  not  really  wish  me  to  do  so. 
I  want  these  negotiations  to  have  the  best  possible  chance 
of  success,  and  I  would  ask  the  honourable  Gentleman  to 
consider  whether  I  should  really  be  serving  the  interests  of 
the  negotiations  if  I  were  to  state  here  the  questions  we 
are  proposing  to  ask,  before  they  have  even  reached  the 
German  Chancellor.  [Hon.  Members:  “Why  not?”]  Surely, 
the  reason  is  clear  to  everyone.  It  is  because,  as  a  mere  act 
of  courtesy,  the  German  Chancellor  is  entitled  to  the  first 
receipt  of  questions  addressed  to  him.  I  am  not  communicat¬ 
ing  these  questions  to  any  other  government  before  they  go 
to  the  German  Government,  and  I  am  anxious  that  they 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  German  Chancellor  before 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George:  I  understand  from  what  the  Rieht 

O 

Honourable  Gentleman  says  now  that  they  have  not  been 
submitted  to  other  governments  and,  therefore,  they  are 
not  a  collective  interrogation.  They  are  purely  questions 
addressed  by  the  British  Government  to  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment? 

Mr.  Eden:  That  is  a  very  fair  question.  We  have  dis¬ 
cussed  some  points  in  which  other  governments  are  in¬ 
terested,  but  the  questions  that  we  are  putting  are  put  on 
our  sole  authority  and  our  sole  responsibility.  They  have 
not  been  submitted  to  anybody.  I  hope  it  will  be  possible 
for  His  Majesty’s  Ambassador  in  Berlin  to  see  either  the 
Chancellor  or  the  Foreign  Minister  tomorrow  for  the 
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purpose  of  giving  him  these  questions.  I  must  emphasize 
that  our  objective  in  these  negotiations  is  the  same  as  it  has 
been  from  the  beginning.  We  want  to  make  of  a  period  of 
crisis  a  period  of  opportunity.  The  unilateral  denunciation 
of  the  Locarno  Treaty  was  a  shock  to  the  structure  of  secu¬ 
rity  in  Europe.  It  is  our  task  to  rebuild  it.  We  have  already 
made  a  certain  contribution,  and  we  do  not  apologize  for 
that  contribution.  We  propose  to  go  on  with  our  task,  than 
which  we  believe  there  is  none  more  urgent. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  have  made  a  survey  of  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.  We  are  beset  with  other  problems  and 
other  difficulties,  besides  those  that  I  have  touched  on,  at 
the  Foreign  Office  at  present.  We  are  determined  to  do  our 
utmost  to  resolve  them.  I  do  not  think  that  we  in  this 
Committee  should  blind  ourselves  to  the  perils  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  or  to  the  active  rearmament  that  is  taking  place 
everywhere.  In  fact  some  nations  seem  to  be  rearming  to 
the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  else  in  their  national 
economy.  Our  course  is  clear,  if  difficult.  It  is  to  pursue  by 
every  possible  means  the  solution  of  our  problems,  to  take 
every  opportunity  to  promote  international  agreement  but 
at  the  same  time  to  persist  in  our  own  rearmament,  which 
has  now  become  an  indispensable  element  in  the  solution 
of  our  ills.  Whatever  the  future  of  the  world  organization, 
His  Majesty’s  Government  have  clearly  got  a  great  part  to 
play.  They  can  only  do  that  effectively  in  an  armed  world 
if  they  have  the  means  at  their  disposal.  I  will  make  one 
final  plea.  The  Government  welcomes— I  hope  we  have 
not  shown  ourselves  unduly  sensitive  to  it— constructive  crit¬ 
icism.  We  do  not  pretend  for  a  moment  to  be  impeccable, 
or  to  have  made  no  mistakes,  but  we  think  it  reasonable 
in  foreign  affairs  to  appeal  for  some  restraint  from  purely 
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partisan  criticism,  which  does  make  the  conduct  of  this 
country’s  foreign  policy  more  difficult  in  the  face  of  nations 
where  no  partisans  are  permitted.  My  plea,  then,  is  for  the 
maximum  of  national  unity.  I  make  it,  not  selfishly  or  in 
fear  of  criticism,  but  because  if  democracies  are  to  survive 
they  must  be  enabled  to  act  as  far  as  possible  with  equal 
advantage  in  this,  at  present,  the  most  important  sphere 
of  all.  Only  thus  can  we  hope  to  do  justice  to  our  trust  in 
these  most  anxious  times. 
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The  set-back  to  peace  hopes  and  the  re-arming  of  the  Powers 
were  dealt  with  in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Eden  to  a  Conservative 
meeting  at  Leek  Wootton,  Warwickshire,  on  6th  June  1936. 


WE  must  all  of  us  be  acutely  conscious  of  the  confused 
and  anxious  state  of  international  affairs  at  this  time. 
It  is  of  no  avail  to  refuse  to  face  the  facts.  The  League  of 
Nations  has  suffered  a  set-back,  and  whenever  respect  for 
law  and  order  is  weakened  then  at  once  a  number  of  new 
anxieties  arise  to  confuse  the  present  and  to  perplex  the 
future.  This  is  as  true  of  international  as  of  national 
affairs.  In  such  conditions  a  heavy  responsibility  rests  on 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  on  the  governments 
that  represent  them.  The  very  fact  that  the  League  finds 
its  authority  weakened  places  an  obligation  upon  all  its 
members  to  examine  recent  events  and  to  attempt  to  remedy 
in  a  spirit  of  candid  realism  the  defects  which  those  events 
have  laid  bare. 

That  is  the  task  to  which  the  Government  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  now  addressing  itself.  Let  me,  however,  at  once  make 
it  plain  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  still  maintain  their  confidence  in  the  League  as 
the  best  instrument  at  present  available  to  mankind  for  the 
preservation  of  international  peace.  It  is  their  hope  and  it 
will  be  their  endeavour  to  ensure  that  the  experience  of  the 
past  few  months  is  turned  to  good  purpose  for  the  future. 
In  the  meantime  let  us  not  on  account  of  the  present  set¬ 
back  allow  ourselves  to  give  way  to  despair.  That  would  be 
the  worst  spirit  in  which  to  face  our  difficulties.  I  agree 
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emphatically,  if  I  may  say  so,  with  a  recent  statement  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  “we  could  not  aban¬ 
don  or  even  whittle  down  the  ideal  for  which  the  League 
of  Nations  stood.  The  actual  circumstances  of  the  time 
might  seem  to  have  discredited  it,  but  the  ideal  remains.” 
That  is  profoundly  true.  We  must  at  this  time  maintain 
our  determination,  keep  the  League  in  existence,  and  ap¬ 
proach  any  modifications  that  may  be  necessary  in  its  struc¬ 
ture  with  the  desire  to  make  that  organization  as  effective 
as  possible  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

In  the  last  resort,  however,  the  success  or  failure  of  our 
efforts,  of  the  world’s  efforts,  to  set  its  own  house  in  order, 
will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  nations  are  willing 
to  forgo  a  spirit  of  aggressive  nationalism  and  to  co-operate 
whole-heartedly  in  an  endeavour  henceforth  to  settle  dis¬ 
putes  by  peaceful  means.  In  this  connection  it  is  important 
that  we  should  miss  no  opportunity  that  may  offer  to  secure 
by  international  agreement  the  limitation  and  reduction 
of  armaments.  Such  an  agreement  is  indeed  the  indis¬ 
pensable  concomitant  of  a  world  political  settlement.  It  is 
true  that  the  omens  for  any  such  agreement  are  far  from 
favourable  at  the  present  time.  The  opportunity  may,  how¬ 
ever,  again  recur,  and  you  may  be  confident  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  fully  alive  to  the  need  for  watching  for  it  and 
using  it. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we  have  responsibilities,  and 
they  are  very  heavy  in  a  rapidly  re-arming  world,  for  the 
defence  of  these  islands,  of  our  trade,  and  of  our  imperial 
communications.  In  considering  these  responsibilities  it  is 
impossible  to  ignore  the  extent  of  rearmament  elsewhere. 
That  rearmament  is  almost  everywhere  formidable.  In 
most  countries  it  is  proceeding  with  great  rapidity  and  in 
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some  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  else  in  the  national  econ¬ 
omy.  This  is  the  state  of  affairs  of  which  it  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  imperative  duty  to  take  urgent  account.  You  will 
have  seen  a  reflection  of  the  first  steps  which  have  been 
taken  to  do  so  in  the  national  accounts  for  this  year.  This 
increased  armament  expenditure  has  involved  an  increase 
in  taxation.  However  unpalatable  that  may  be  it  is  inevi¬ 
table,  for  this  country,  which  has  itself  shown  an  example 
in  disarmament,  can  no  longer  continue  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
parative  military  weakness  which  the  increased  armaments 
of  other  states  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  international 
situation  as  a  whole  has  rendered  wholly  unjustifiable. 

In  this  connection  I  would  refer  to  the  appeal  which  has 
been  made  recently  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  with 
regard  to  recruiting  for  the  Territorial  Army  at  the  present 
time.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Territorial  Army  have 
increased  enormously  of  recent  years.  It  is  that  army 
which  is  now  solely  responsible  for  home  defence,  and  to 
carry  out  that  duty  it  is  clear  that  both  coast  and  anti-air¬ 
craft  defences  must  be  ready  to  function.  Never  before  in 
history  has  a  citizen  force  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment 
undertaken  such  heavy  responsibility.  Clearly  its  successful 
discharge  can  only  be  ensured  if  the  endeavour  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  Government  and  local  authorities,  by 
employers  of  labour  great  and  small,  and  if  it  is  encouraged 
by  the  public  as  a  whole. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  this  country  will 
whole-heartedly  support  the  programme  of  re-equipment 
upon  which  the  Government  is  engaged.  We,  as  a  democ¬ 
racy,  enjoy  liberties  which  we  hold  dear,  which  indeed 
we  have  come  to  regard  as  the  birthright  of  every  British 
citizen.  Yet  in  the  world  as  it  is  today,  a  world  which  is 
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not  as  we  would  wish  it,  we  must  be  prepared  to  play  our 
part  in  every  sphere  of  national  endeavour  if  we  are  to  pre¬ 
serve  those  liberties  and  hand  them  on  intact  to  our  suc¬ 
cessors. 

The  objective  of  British  foreign  policy  is  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace,  a  peace  which  shall  not  be  limited  to  one  or 
two  countries  nor  even  to  one  or  two  continents.  Such  must 
always  be  our  objective.  Yet  while  our  concern  for  peace  is 
universal  and  enduring,  there  are  clearly  certain  areas  in 
which  our  vital  interests  are  more  immediately  affected  by 
a  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  one  of  those  areas  is  Western 
Europe.  It  is  for  that  reason  that,  from  the  moment  when 
the  German  re-occupation  of  the  Rhineland  took  place, 
the  Government  have  sought,  out  of  the  anxious  and  even 
perilous  situation  thus  created,  to  seize  an  opportunity  to 
re-establish  international  security  and  to  re-create  inter¬ 
national  confidence  among  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
within  the  framework  of  the  League.  Indeed  such  was  not 
only  our  interest  but  also  our  direct  obligation.  For  let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  we  are  not  only  the  signatories  but  the 
guarantors  of  the  Locarno  Treaty. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  we  regret  the 
method  by  which  Germany  re-occupied  the  Rhineland,  and 
terminated  thereby  her  association  with  her  fellow  signa¬ 
tories  of  the  Treaty  of  Locarno.  That  has  already  been 
made  clear  in  a  number  of  speeches  on  the  subject.  That 
regret,  however,  does  not  absolve  us  from  the  task  of 
seeking  a  solution  for  the  situation  created  by  the  German 
Government’s  action,  a  task  upon  which  we  have  in  fact 
been  engaged  ever  since  the  7th  March.  We  have  ap¬ 
proached  the  German  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  new  settlement  in  Europe  on  the  basis  of  a  dis- 
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appearance  of  the  demilitarized  zone  in  the  Rhineland. 
His  Majesty’s  Government  made  it  clear  at  the  outset  that, 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  their  obligations  towards 
France  and  Belgium  under  the  Treaty  of  Locarno  held 
good,  and  in  an  endeavour  to  restore  confidence  in  those 
countries,  and  the  restoration  of  confidence  is  an  essential 
condition  for  the  successful  conduct  of  negotiations,  we 
agreed  to  conversations  between  the  General  Staffs  de¬ 
signed  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  our  obligations  under 
the  Locarno  Treaty  should  the  need  arise.  We  cannot  afford 
and  we  do  not  intend  that  there  should  be  any  doubt  about 
our  fulfilment  of  these  obligations,  for  they  affect  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  integrity  of  countries  which  we  regard,  and 
which  our  forefathers  before  us  regarded,  as  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  British  realm. 

We  have  now  taken  up  with  the  German  Government 
the  proposals  which  they  originally  put  forward  on  7th 
March  and  developed  on  31st  March  for  the  stabilization 
of  the  European  situation  under  the  new  conditions.  The 
essential  elements  of  those  proposals  were  really  three-fold: 
a  non-aggression  and  mutual  security  arrangement  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  between  the  five  Powers  who  were  parties 
to  the  Treaty  of  Locarno;  non-aggression  pacts  between 
Germany  and  her  neighbours  on  her  north-eastern  and 
south-eastern  frontiers;  and  the  return  of  Germany  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  must  once  again  empha¬ 
size,  we  are  ready  to  negotiate  a  non-aggression  and  mutual- 
assistance  arrangement  in  Western  Europe.  Such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  would  be  all  the  more  cordially  welcomed  in 
this  country  if  it  embodied  the  idea  of  an  air  pact  as  pro¬ 
posed  last  year  and  were  accompanied  by  arrangements  for 
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the  limitation  of  air  forces.  But  there  are  points  which  are 
not  clear  about  the  non-aggression  pacts  proposed  by  Ger¬ 
many  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and,  though  the  point 
perhaps  is  less  immediate,  about  the  circumstances  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  return  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  a  Note  of  6th  May  which  has  been  published  we  have 
invited  the  German  Government  to  give  us  certain  further 
explanations  on  these  points;  and  in  view  of  certain  recent 
observations  of  the  German  Government  we  have  also 
thought  it  essential  to  ascertain  whether  from  now  on  the 
German  Government  regard  Germany  as  being  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  she  can  conclude  binding  treaties,  and  in 
which  she  can  signify  that  she  recognizes  and  intends  to 
respect  the  existing  political  and  territorial  status  of  Europe 
except  in  so  far  as  this  might  subsequently  be  modified  by 
free  negotiation  and  agreement. 

We  are  confident  that  at  a  very  early  date  we  shall  re¬ 
ceive  the  German  Government’s  views  on  these  matters. 
We  earnestly  trust  that  they  will  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
no  obstacle  will  remain  to  the  opening  of  negotiations  which 
we  so  greatly  desire  and  the  success  of  which  we  consider  to 
be  so  essential  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
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The  flight  of  the  Emperor  and  the  absence  of  any  effective 
Abyssinian  Government  in  the  country,  in  addition  to  Italian 
military  occupation  of  Addis  Ababa,  showed  clearly  that 
economic  sanctions  against  Italy  had  failed  to  prevent  that 
country  from  bringing  the  campaign  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion.  In  these  circumstances  His  Majesty's  Government 
took  the  view  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
maintaining  the  sanctions  which  had  been  imposed  against 
Italy.  Mr.  Eden  described  the  situation  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  18th  June  1936. 


I  MUST  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  Government 
welcome  this  debate.  They  welcome  it  as  affording  us  an 
opportunity  to  make  plain  the  attitude  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  to  a  number  of  problems  which  at  present 
confront  the  League  of  Nations,  and  upon  some  of  which 
the  League  will  have  to  take  decisions  towards  the  close  of 
this  mouth.  In  a  later  part  of  my  speech  I  wish  to  deal  with 
other  international  problems  which  confront  us— problems 
of  no  less  importance  than  those  which  will  be  discussed  at 
Geneva  at  the  end  of  the  month.  But  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  attempting  to  put  the  statement  of  the  Government’s 
policy  in  respect  to  the  future  of  sanctions  in  its  true  per¬ 
spective. 

Ever  since  the  Italo-Abyssinian  dispute  began,  until  now, 
the  Government  have  taken  their  full  part  in  collec¬ 
tive  action.  About  that  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Certainly 
it  may  be  argued  that  collective  action  should  have  been 
more  thorough  or  more  complete,  but  nobody  can  deny 
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that  in  the  action  which  has  been  taken  His  Majesty’s 
Government  have  played  their  full  part.  We  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  departing  from  that  principle  now.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  shall  continue  that  practice,  and  collective  action 
remains  our  aim.  In  consequence  we  shall  continue  to  take 
our  full  share  in  any  decision  which  the  League  of  Nations 
in  its  Assembly  at  the  end  of  this  month  may  decide  to 
take.  We  are  not  the  League;  we  are  a  member  of  the 
League.  We  shall  act  fully  and  loyally  in  line  with  any 
action  which  the  Assembly  of  fifty  nations  may  decide 
upon.  It  would  be,  I  suggest  to  the  Committee,  open  to  the 
Government  to  say  that,  and  to  say  no  more  until  we  get 
to  Geneva.  [. Interruption .]  It  would  be  open.  It  would  be 
the  very  collective  action,  in  one  aspect,  of  which  honour¬ 
able  Members  speak.  It  is  impossible  to  have  it  both  ways. 
You  cannot  both  complain  that  we  must  take  our  full  part 
in  collective  action  and  also  complain  that  we  do  not  state 
our  views  in  advance.  [Hon.  Members:  “The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.”]  I  say  that  it  would  be  possible  for  His 
Majesty’s  Government  to  pursue  that  course,  but  in  our 
view,  at  what  is  clearly  a  period  of  difficulty  in  the  League’s 
history,  that  would  not  be  a  very  heroic  course,  nor  one,  I 
believe,  which  either  this  House  or  the  country  would  wish 
us  to  take.  There  is  a  responsibility. 

Mr.  Gallacher:  A  responsibility  in  running  away. 

Mr.  Eden:  Perhaps  the  honourable  Gentleman  will  let 
me  make  my  observations.  The  Government  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  League— a  responsibility  not  only  for 
compliance,  but  also  for  guidance.  Many  times  in  this  dis¬ 
pute  the  Government  have  given  the  lead,  many  times, 
and  honourable  Gentlemen  opposite  will  find  not  one  time 
when  anybody  else  has  given  it;  many  times  we  have  given 
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the  lead.  We  gave  it  in  January  of  last  year,  when  it  was 
our  insistence  which  brought  this  dispute  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  and  the  action  of  the  Council  itself.  It  was  our  action 
and  our  efforts  in  the  intervening  months  that  resulted  in 
the  Council  in  May  handling  this  dispute  which  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  a  resolution  which  maintained  the  right 
of  the  Council,  hitherto  challenged  by  Italy,  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  dispute,  and  which  secured  the  acceptance 
then,  in  May,  of  the  principle  and  of  the  machinery  of  con¬ 
ciliation.  Again,  it  was  on  the  initiative  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  the  Council  met  in  July  when  it  other¬ 
wise  would  not  have  met  till  September.  It  was  at  our  in¬ 
stance,  jointly  with  the  French  Government,  that  a  three- 
Power  conference  was  called  in  Paris  in  August  last  year. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  Paris  Conference  was  abortive,  but 
no  one  who  at  that  time  or  now  looked  at  its  proceedings 
would  maintain  that  our  own  Government  did  not  do  the 
utmost  they  could  to  bring  about  its  success.  Again,  in 
September  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  took  the  lead  at  Geneva  in  a  speech  which 
met  with  approval  from  all  sections  of  opinion  in  this  coun¬ 
try;  and  in  October,  when  it  came  to  .  .  .  the  organization 
and  application  of  the  collective  action  which  fifty  nations 
of  the  League  had  decided  for  the  first  time  in  history  that 
they  would  take,  again  it  was  this  Government  which  took 
the  lead,  both  in  proposing  and  in  organizing  the  work  of 
those  Committees. 

Those  are  facts  which  cannot  be  challenged,  which  must 
be  admitted  by  anyone  who  chooses  with  any  attempt  at 
impartiality  to  review  the  events  of  the  past  few  months. 
Now  that  the  League  is  perplexed  it  is  the  view  of  the 
Government  that  it  is  its  duty  to  take  the  lead  again.  No 
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doubt  it  would  be  easy,  quite  easy  for  us  not  to  do  so,  and 
to  leave  it  to  someone  else  and  to  follow  after  someone 
else’s  lead,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  the  right  atti¬ 
tude  for  this  country  to  take.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  so 
far  from  this  lead,  which  we  are  going  to  take,  embarrassing 
others,  it  will  be  welcomed  in  many  quarters.  [Hon. 
Members:  “In  Rome.”]  What,  in  the  view  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  should  the  League  do?  Whatever  view  we  take  of 
the  course  of  action  which  the  League  should  follow,  there 
is  one  fact  upon  which  we  must  all  be  agreed.  We  have  to 
admit  that  the  purpose  for  which  sanctions  were  imposed 
has  not  been  realized.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  reasons  for  that  fact;  they  are  many.  No 
doubt  there  were  serious  miscalculations.  One  of  them  was 
a  miscalculation  by  military  opinion  in  most  countries  that 
the  conflict  would  last  very  much  longer  than  it  has  in  fact 
done,  and  that  in  consequence  the  sanctions  which  every¬ 
one  knew  could  not  operate  at  once  would  produce  their 
effect  and  assist  thereby  to  obtain  a  settlement.  In  any 
event,  I  ask  the  Committee  to  remember  that  there 
was  a  very  good  reason  for  the  League  to  enforce  the 
sanctions,  the  particular  ones  they  chose,  because  with 
an  incomplete  membership  they  were  the  only  ones 
they  could  impose  and  which  by  their  own  action  alone 
they  could  hope  to  see  effective.  [Hon.  Members:  “Oil.”] 
Oil  could  not  be  made  effective  by  League  action 
alone.  .  .  . 

The  fact  has  to  be  faced  that  sanctions  did  not  realize  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  imposed.  The  Italian  military 
campaign  succeeded.  The  capital  and  the  most  important 
part  of  Abyssinia  are  in  Italian  military  occupation,  and  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  no  Abyssinian  Government  survives  in 
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any  part  of  the  Emperor’s  territory.  That  is  a  situation 
which  has  got  to  be  faced.  It  is  a  situation  which  nothing 
but  military  action  from  without,  from  outside  the  country, 
can  possibly  reverse.  Is  there  any  country  prepared  to  take 
such  military  action?  Or  is  there  any  section  of  opinion  in 
this  country  prepared  to  take  such  military  action? 

Mr.  McGovern:  The  Labour  Party. 

Mr.  Eden:  Those  are  the  hard  facts  of  the  situation,  and 
I  submit  that  no  Member  of  this  Committee  can  escape 
from  facing  them  if  he  is  willing  to  appreciate  the  full 
problem  with  which  the  Government  are  today  confronted. 
I  suggest  that  those  facts,  unwelcome  though  they  are, 
do  bring  us  to  one  definite  conclusion— that  if  the  League 
is  to  attain  the  objective  for  which  it  originally  set  out, 
then  it  has  to  be  ready  to  take  measures  of  an  altogether 
different  character  from  those  applied  hitherto.  To  use 
plain  language,  it  is  plain  that  if  the  League  means  to 
enforce  in  Abyssinia  a  peace  which  the  League  can  rightly 
approve,  then  the  League  must  take  action  of  a  kind  which 
must  inevitably  lead  to  war  in  the  Mediterranean.  No  man 
can  say  that  such  a  war  would  be  confined  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  League  favours 
such  departure  or  such  action.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  country,  upon  whom  the  greatest  burden  of  such 
a  war  must  fall,  desires  it  either. 

Though  the  League  has  not  availed  to  prevent  the  suc¬ 
cessful  accomplishment  of  a  violation  of  the  Covenant,  the 
Government  do  not  regret,  and  I  do  not  believe  our  fellow 
members  of  the  League  regret,  having  made  the  attempt. 
We  have  in  common  applied  all  those  economic  and 
financial  measures  upon  which  general  agreement  could 
be  obtained,  in  the  hope  that  action  would  be  effective.  We 
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ourselves  proposed  virtually  all  the  most  important.  These 
are  the  motives  with  which  we  did  so,  and  in  that  respect 
we  have  nothing  to  apologize  for  and  nothing  to  retract. 
There  is  no  question— I  must  emphasize  it— in  our  view, 
of  the  judgement  passed  by  the  League  last  autumn  on  the 
act  of  aggression  being  either  modified  or  reversed. 

Now  I  come  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  League.  The  League,  the  Assembly  of  fifty  nations 
there,  will  then  have  to  review  the  whole  situation  of 
which  this  question  of  sanctions  forms  only  a  part.  We  can¬ 
not  tell  what  will  be  the  views  of  the  various  Governments 
represented  there,  but  His  Majesty’s  Government,  after 
mature  consideration,  on  advice  which  I  as  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  them,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  longer  any  utility  in  continuing 
these  measures  as  a  means  of  pressure  upon  Italy— [Hon. 
Members:  “Shame!”  “Resign!”  “Sabotage!”]— If  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  bear  with  me  I  will  give  them  the  reasons 
which  have  brought  us  to  take  this  decision.  It  cannot  be 
expected  by  anyone  that  the  continuance  of  existing  sanc¬ 
tions  will  restore  in  Abyssinia  the  position  which  has  been 
destroyed;  nobody  expects  that.  That  position  can  be  re¬ 
stored  only  by  military  action.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  other 
Government,  certainly  not  this  Government,  is  prepared  to 
take  such  military  action. 

In  my  view  sanctions  can  be  maintained  only  for  some 
clearly  defined  and  specific  purpose.  The  only  such  purpose 
conceivable  is  the  restoration  in  Abyssinia  of  the  position 
which  has  been  destroyed.  Since  that  restoration  cannot  be 
effected  except  by  military  action,  I  suggest  that  that  pur¬ 
pose  does  not  in  fact  exist,  and  to  maintain  sanctions  with¬ 
out  any  clearly  defined  purpose— which  many  people,  I 
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know,  would  wish  to  do— would  have  only  this  result:  It 
would  result  in  the  crumbling  of  the  sanctions  front,  so 
that  in  a  few  weeks’  time  the  League  would  be  confronted 
with  a  state  of  affairs  still  more  derogatory  than  that  which 
we  have  to  face  today.  If  further  maintenance  of  sanctions 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  there  is  a  danger  that  to 
attempt  them  would  only  bring  disorder  into  what  are  at 
present  the  well-ordered  ranks  of  the  League  countries  im¬ 
posing  sanctions— [La lighter].  Honourable  Members  may 
find  that  amusing,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  League  itself  that  the  sanctions  front  should  crumble 
into  confusion.  I  think  it  is  right  that  the  League  should 
admit  that  sanctions  have  not  realized  their  purpose  and 
should  face  that  fact. 

Those  are  the  considerations  which  the  Government  have 
had  in  mind  in  coming  to  their  decision.  But  I  must  repeat 
that  the  decision  which  is  to  be  taken  is  a  League  decision, 
and  the  Government  will,  of  course,  concur  in  whatever  is 
the  view  of  the  Assembly  as  a  whole.  None  the  less  we  have 
thought  it  our  duty  in  advance  to  state  our  position  before 
we  go  there.  .  .  . 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  events  of  the  last  few 
months  to  which  I  wish  at  this  stage  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee,  and  in  respect  of  which 
I  wish  to  make  a  declaration  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 
The  Members  of  the  Committee  will  perhaps  recall  the 
fact  that  last  December  exchanges  of  view  took  place  be¬ 
tween  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  governments  of 
certain  Mediterranean  Powers,  as  a  result  of  which  certain 
reciprocal  assurances  were  exchanged  under  Paragraph  3 
of  Article  16  of  the  Covenant.  Papers  were  laid  at  the  time. 
In  brief,  the  effect  of  the  assurances  we  gave  was  that  we 
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assured  certain  Mediterranean  countries  that  we  would 
come  to  their  aid  in  the  event  of  their  being  attacked  for 
action  which  they  were  taking  under  Article  16.  It  is  the 
view  of  the  Government  that  this  assurance  given  by  this 
country  should  not  end  with  the  raising  of  sanctions  but 
should  continue  to  cover  the  period  of  uncertainty  which 
must  necessarily  follow  any  termination  of  action  under 
Article  16.  Therefore,  should  the  Assembly  at  the  end  of 
the  month  decide  to  raise  sanctions.  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  intend,  with  a  view  to  making  their  contribution  to 
establishing  confidence  in  the  regions  concerned,  to  state  at 
Geneva  that  such  are  our  views. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  the  Government  regard  any  such 
eventuality  as  those  assurances  covered  not  only  as  hypo¬ 
thetical  but  as  improbable.  Moreover,  obviously—  [Inter¬ 
ruption].  If  honourable  Members  opposite  would  put  them¬ 
selves  in  the  position  of  the  countries  concerned  they  would 
not  interrupt  me.  Moreover,  obviously,  these  assurances 
would  be  intended  to  operate  only  so  long  as  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Government  they  remain  appropriate  to  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Within  these  limits  we  think  it  right  that  these 
assurances  should  continue,  and  we  are  prepared  to  state 
that  fact  at  Geneva.  Moreover,  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
of  recent  months  the  Government  have  determined  that  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  maintain  permanently  in  the 
Mediterranean  a  defensive  position  stronger  than  that  which 
existed  before  this  dispute  began.  Arrangements  will  be 
made  to  carry  out  that  declaration. 

Important  as  these  matters  are,  there  is  another  problem 
the  significance  of  which  in  my  view  dominates  everything 
else  at  this  time— the  future  of  the  League  itself.  A  further 
reason  which  actuated  me  and  actuated  the  Government 
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in  the  decision  that  I  have  just  announced  was  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  future  of  the  League  needs  to  be  earnestly 
and  urgently  considered  by  all  its  members.  We  believe 
that  such  consideration  can  only  be  given  when  the  pre¬ 
occupations  and  problems  in  connection  with  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  sanctions  have  been  liquidated.  I  must  make  it 
plain  that  the  Government  are  determined  that  the  League 
should  go  on.  [Hon.  Members:  “Where?  Which  way?”]  In 
our  view,  the  course  which  we  are  pursuing  is  much  more 
calculated  to  secure  that  result  than  the  jibes  of  honourable 
Members  opposite.  I  was  going  to  say  “the  course  of  honour¬ 
able  Members  opposite,”  but  they  never  tell  us  what  it  is. 
In  our  view,  the  fact  that  the  League  has  tried  and  failed 
in  this  instance  is  not  a  reason  for  making  us  wish  that 
the  attempt  had  not  been  made,  but  it  is  a  reason  for  mak¬ 
ing  us  determine  to  seek  so  to  organize  the  League  that 
it  may  achieve  the  best  chance  of  success  hereafter.  .  .  . 
If  the  League  is  to  have  its  best  chance  of  success  then  it 
must  be  organized  on  a  basis  which  takes  account  of  the 
lessons  of  the  last  few  months.  Those  lessons  have  to  be 
analysed,  and  the  instruction  which  they  give  has  to  be 
embodied  in  the  future  practice  of  the  League. 

The  Government  do  not  anticipate  that  at  the  Session 
of  the  Assembly  at  the  end  of  this  month  the  other  nations 
will  be  willing  or  ready  to  deal  with  that  vast  problem  of 
the  future  of  the  League.  We  think  probably  it  would  be 
wiser  to  leave  the  dealing  with  that  problem  until  the 
normal  Assembly  in  September.  But  in  the  meanwhile 
each  Government  should  be  engaged,  must  be  engaged,  on 
considering  the  shortcomings,  the  weaknesses  and  even  the 
dangers  which  have  been  revealed  by  the  experience  of 
the  last  few  months.  All  minds  must  be  turned  actively  to 
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that  task.  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  already  begun 
upon  it.  We  are  already  actively  engaged  upon  it,  and  we 
shall  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Dominions  in  respect  of 
this  question.  Our  intention  is  to  make  the  most  construc¬ 
tive  and  effective  contribution  in  our  power  at  the  Assembly 
which  takes  place  in  September. 

The  question  is,  can  the  world  succeed  in  reorganizing 
itself  on  a  peace  basis?  I  am  convinced,  despite  the  events  of 
the  last  few  months,  that  it  can,  if  it  will.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  remains  true  that  a  universal  League  of  Nations  of 
substantially  disarmed  States,  in  a  world  made  safe  for  de¬ 
mocracy— that  is  what  the  Covenant  contemplated— can  effec¬ 
tively  and  without  doubt  maintain  peace,  but,  unhappily 
as  I  believe  for  mankind,  such  a  League  has  never  in 
fact  existed,  nor  in  present  conditions  can  it  readily  be 
seen  how  such  a  League  can  be  made.  I  say  that  to  the 
Committee  in  order  that  they  may  appreciate  that  we  are 
today  confronted  with  problems  totally  different  in  char¬ 
acter,  unwelcome  though  those  differences  may  be,  from 
the  problems  which  confronted  the  original  authors  of  the 
Covenant.  We  have  to  comprise  within  one  organization 
the  willing  collaboration  of  governments  of  totally  divergent 
character.  That  gives  some  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
problem,  but  unless  we  do  face  it  we  cannot  expect  the 
League  in  the  future  effectively  to  meet  these  problems. 
At  least  I  will  give  the  Committee  this  definite  assurance, 
that  the  Government  will  strive  to  restore  to  the  League  its 
full  authority,  after  this  set-back  which  we  admit,  and  to 
that  end  we  propose  to  devote  ourselves. 

I  should  like  to  turn  to  another  and  no  less  important 
aspect  of  the  international  situation  which  now  confronts 
us,  and  I  want  to  deal,  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me, 
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with  the  negotiations  which  the  Government  have  sought 
to  set  on  foot  ever  since  the  German  re-occupation  of 
the  Rhineland  in  March.  Successive  Governments  in  this 
country  have  long  stood  for  a  policy  based  on  a  desire  to 
establish  good  relations  between  Germany  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  were  her  enemies  in  the  War.  We  have 
sought  to  do  that  on  a  basis  of  German  equality  and  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  equality  and  independence  of  others, 
and  on  a  basis  of  respect  for  engagements  undertaken.  The 
collaboration  of  Germany  is  indispensable  to  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  we  have  asked,  as  successive  British  Govern¬ 
ments  have  asked,  nothing  better  than  to  work  with  Ger¬ 
many  to  that  end.  That  is  the  purpose  that  underlay  the 
Treaty  of  Locarno  negotiated  by  my  Right  Honourable 
Friend  the  Member  for  West  Birmingham  [Sir  A.  Cham¬ 
berlain].  It  was  the  purpose  in  the  mind  of  successive 
British  Governments  when  they  negotiated  the  reparation 
arrangements,  culminating  in  their  disappearance  at  Lau¬ 
sanne  altogether.  It  formed  part  of  the  negotiations  of 
the  Disarmament  Conference,  and  after  the  breakdown  of 
that  conference  in  the  spring  of  1934  the  Government  of 
this  country  did  not  relax  their  elforts.  The  Committee  has 
only  to  read  the  Blue  Book  which  we  published  last  April 
—I  think  it  is  of  interest  to  read  that  Blue  Book— to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  whole  course  which  these  negotiations  have  fol¬ 
lowed. 

There  are  only  one  or  two  of  these  most  important  mat¬ 
ters  to  which  I  desire  to  refer.  In  February  of  last  year  the 
joint  Anglo-French  Declaration  was  agreed  upon  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  try  to  secure  a  general  settlement  for  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  of  Europe.  That  was  a  comprehensive  settlement,  com¬ 
prising  proposed  agreements  between  Germany  and  a  num- 
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ber  of  European  States,  mutual  air  pact  agreements,  and 
armaments  which  should  replace  the  armament  clauses  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Soon  after  that  meeting  in  March 
Germany  enacted  conscription  by  declaration,  and  the  task 
of  His  Majesty’s  Government  was  thereby  complicated,  but 
we  persevered  throughout  last  year  in  efforts,  constantly 
renewed,  to  secure  air  pact  arrangements  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  an  agreed  limitation  of  certain  forms  of  armaments. 
For  various  reasons  the  German  Government  felt  obliged 
to  postpone  their  response  to  our  efforts. 

That  was  the  situation  which  I  found  at  the  end  of  the 
year  when  I  came  to  the  Foreign  Office.  I  felt  that  I  must 
make  plain  at  once  how  earnest  was  my  desire  to  enter 
into  friendly  discussions  with  the  German  Government  in 
order  to  secure  working  arrangements  in  which  that 
country  could  participate.  Accordingly  I  instructed  our 
Ambassador  in  Berlin  to  tell  Herr  Hitler  that  I  shared  the 
view  he  had  expressed  as  to  the  importance  of  close  collab¬ 
oration  and  understanding  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany,  and  I  expressed  the  hope  that  the  two 
Governments  would  keep  that  object  in  view  despite  the 
fact  that  Germany  was  unwilling  at  that  moment  to  open 
discussions. 

At  intervals  in  January  and  February  we  sought  to  make 
progress  with  these  negotiations  and  also  with  an  air  pact, 
but  the  next  development  was  on  7th  March,  when  the 
German  Ambassador  came  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  in¬ 
formed  me  that  German  troops  had  entered  the  demili¬ 
tarized  zone  that  morning.  I  do  not  want  this  afternoon  to 
repeat  the  earlier  observations  I  had  to  make  on  that 
matter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  and  the  whole  Committee  knows 
it,  that  the  suddenness  of  that  action  on  the  part  of  the 
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German  Government  aroused  the  utmost  anxiety  and  dis¬ 
quiet  in  Belgium  and  in  France,  and  for  other  reasons 
among  countries  in  a  great  part  of  Europe.  In  those  circum¬ 
stances  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  to  seek  to  calm 
anxieties  and  thus  promote  a  situation  in  which  considered 
reflection  and  careful  negotiations  might  be  possible. 

Ever  since  the  events  of  7th  March  we  have  sought  to 
rebuild.  We  did  not  suppose,  of  course,  that  the  action  of 
the  German  Government  could  be  revoked,  and  we  did  not 
ask  for  it,  but  we  did  hope  from  the  German  Government 
some  contribution  which  would  show,  as  they  affirmed 
themselves,  that  their  action  was  only  of  symbolic  signifi¬ 
cance.  We  asked  the  German  Government  to  make  spon¬ 
taneously  a  contribution  towards  the  restoration  of  confi¬ 
dence.  The  German  Government  unhappily  felt  unable  to 
do  so.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  have  done  everything 
we  could  to  restore  confidence  and  allay  apprehensions. 
That  is  why  we  reaffirmed  on  the  19th  March  our  obliga¬ 
tions  and  our  guarantees  under  the  Locarno  Treaty.  That 
is  why,  as  tangible  evidence,  we  agreed  to  Staff  conversa¬ 
tions  to  arrange  the  technical  conditions  in  which  our  obli¬ 
gations  could  be  carried  out  in  case  of  unprovoked  aggres¬ 
sion.  Moreover,  we  made  it  plain  at  once  that  we  were 
ready  to  negotiate  with  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium, 
new  non-aggression  and  security  arrangements  for  Western 
Europe. 

But  it  was  also  clear,  in  view  of  the  German  occupation 
of  the  zone,  that  Europe  at  large  would  wish  to  know  what 
Germany’s  intentions  were  towards  the  countries  of  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  all  the  more  naturally  in  the 
light  of  the  proposals  which  the  German  Chancellor  had 
himself  announced.  Moreover,  it  was  important  for  us  and 
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for  Europe  to  be  assured  that  Germany  now  felt  that  a 
point  had  been  reached  at  which  she  could  signify  that  she 
recognized  and  intended  to  respect  the  existing  territorial 
and  political  status  of  Europe  except  of  course  as  it  might 
subsequently  be  modified  by  free  negotiations  and  agree¬ 
ments.  A  frank  and  a  reassuring  response  to  that  question 
I  am  sure  would  be  the  signal  for  a  return  of  confidence  to 
Europe.  I  believe  that  nothing  less,  if  I  may  say  so,  than  a 
European  settlement  and  appeasement  should  be  our  aim. 
If  a  reassurance  can  be  given  on  this  point  then  there  are 
elements  in  the  present  situation  which  would  enable  us 
to  attempt  to  conclude  a  permanent  settlement  in  Europe 
based  on  the  disappearance  of  the  demilitarized  zone.  That 
was  the  primary  purpose  of  the  communication  which  the 
British  Ambassador  made  to  the  German  Government  on 
the  6th  May  last.  The  inquiries  thus  put  to  the  German 
Government  were  in  our  view  very  necessary  and  legiti¬ 
mate  on  our  part.  They  were  made  as  soon  as  possible  after 
we  had  elucidated  the  position  at  Geneva  in  a  meeting 
with  the  other  Powers  signatory  to  the  Locarno  Treaty. 
For  that  reason  the  Government  felt  justified  in  looking 
for  an  early  reply  from  the  German  Government,  a  reply 
which  we  trust  will  enable  progress  to  be  made  with  the 
negotiations  which  it  is  our  first  object  to  see  successfully 
realized. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  have  addressed  to  the  Committee 
this  afternoon  I  have  confined  myself  to  two  subjects,  but 
there  are  many  other  problems.  Although  there  are  many 
other  problems  no  one  in  the  Committee  will  deny  that 
it  is  these  two  problems,  the  Italo-Abyssinian  dispute  and 
the  negotiations  with  Germany,  which  dominate  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  Neither  of  them  is  of  our  own  making,  but 
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we  cannot  ignore  either.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  tend¬ 
ency  in  some  quarters  to  close  the  eye  to  one  and  let  the 
other  occupy  the  whole  field.  The  Government  with  their 
responsibilities  cannot  afford  to  do  that.  I  recognize,  no  one 
better,  that  there  are  many  people  in  this  country  who 
have  given  the  Government  strong  support  in  the  Italo- 
Abyssinian  dispute,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  who  have  given 
me  personally  strong  support.  I  can  understand  only  too 
well  their  keen  disappointment  at  present  events.  As  a  con¬ 
vinced  believer  in  the  League,  I  share  that  disappointment, 
but  I  feel  I  am  entitled  to  ask  honourable  Members  in  all 
parts  of  the  Committee  to  look  at  this  problem  as  a  whole. 

It  is  in  that  perspective  that  the  practical  question  of 
what  to  do  about  sanctions  has  to  be  decided.  If  we  cling  to 
a  course  after  the  objective  has  become  unattainable,  we 
may  lose  a  greater  end  for  which  we  are  working,  the 
greater  end  being  in  anxious  days  to  keep  peace.  To  that 
end  we  have  to  bend  all  our  energies.  If  it  means  admitting 
failure  in  one  instance,  that  has  got  to  be  faced.  This  is  a 
situation  in  which  there  is  no  ideal  way  out.  If  there  were, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  us  in  any  part  of  the 
Committee  or  in  the  country.  The  aim  upon  which  we  are 
all  united  is  that  peace,  not  chaos  and  catastrophe,  shall 
rule.  Peace  is  the  one  essential  need  of  the  world.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  profoundly  that  the  policy  I  have  outlined 
to  this  Committee  this  afternoon  is  the  one  which,  in  the 
present  anxious,  difficult,  and  critical  situation,  is  most 
likely  to  preserve  peace  that  I  submit  it  with  a  deep  con¬ 
viction  and  with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility  to  this  Com¬ 
mittee. 
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After  many  years  of  negotiation  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  with 
Egypt  was  signed  on  26th  August  1936  at  the  Foreign  Office 
by  Mr.  Eden  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government ,  and 
by  Nahas  Pasha,  on  behalf  of  the  Egyptian  Government. 
Mr.  Eden  addressed  the  delegates. 


Your  excellencies. 

It  has  afforded  me  the  keenest  pleasure  to  be  able,  on 
behalf  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  to  welcome  this  Egyptian  Delegation  to  London  and, 
by  the  signature  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty  of  Alliance, 
to  participate  in  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  efforts  of 
the  last  sixteen  years  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problems  inherent  in  Anglo-Egyptian  relations.  If  we  have 
been  able  to  reach  this  happy  conclusion,  it  has  been  due 
to  the  growing  conviction  in  both  countries  that  their  in¬ 
terests  are  inseparably  linked.  This  conviction  has  been 
strengthened  by  recent  events  and  by  the  realization  that 
in  a  singularly  troubled  world  it  would  be  of  great  and 
general  advantage  that  we  should  find  means  of  collab¬ 
orating  more  closely  for  the  maintenance  of  good  rela¬ 
tions  and  for  the  protection  of  our  common  interests.  Al¬ 
though  this  conviction  of  our  community  of  interests  has 
been  an  essential  factor  in  the  success  of  our  negotiations, 
the  spirit  of  understanding  and  goodwill  displayed  by  the 
Egyptian  Delegation  under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  Nahas  Pasha,  in  the  course  of  these  pro- 
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tracted  discussions  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  result 
which  we  are  recording  today.  I  feel  sure  that  the  Egyptian 
Delegation  will  agree  that  this  spirit  has  been  equally  evi¬ 
dent  on  our  side. 

The  composition  of  the  Egyptian  Delegation  has  also 
helped  appreciably  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations.  In¬ 
cluding,  as  it  does,  eminent  representatives  of  nearly  all 
parties  in  Egypt,  the  Egyptian  Delegation  has  been  able  to 
speak  with  authority  and  to  inspire  complete  confidence 
that  its  opinion  was  truly  representative.  I  hope  that  this 
factor  will  not  be  without  importance  for  the  future. 

I  have  seen  it  said  that  the  Treaty  marks  the  end  of  an 
epoch  in  Anglo-Egyptian  relations;  I  would  prefer  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  stage.  During  this  stage 
the  relations  between  our  two  countries  will  be  largely 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  and  by  the 
articles  to  which  we  are  today  setting  our  signatures.  But 
however  carefully  a  treaty  may  be  drafted,  much  will  in¬ 
evitably  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fulfilled. 
I  can  assure  you  that  in  putting  the  Treaty  into  effect  His 
Majesty’s  Government  will  be  guided  by  the  same  spirit  of 
co-operation  as  that  by  which  they  have  been  actuated 
during  the  recent  negotiations.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Egyptian  Government  will  fulfil  the  Treaty  with  an  equal 
loyalty. 

I  think  we  should  not  pass  the  mention  of  the  long  con¬ 
nection  between  our  peoples  without  a  reference  to  the 
great  services  that  it  has  fallen  to  men  of  British  race  to  be 
able  to  give  during  the  last  half-century  to  Egypt,  among 
whom  Lord  Cromer  was  surely  pre-eminent,  working,  as 
they  were  proud  to  do,  in  close  collaboration  with  out¬ 
standing  representatives  of  the  Egyptian  people.  This  long 
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connection  has  endured  through  decades  which  have  seen 
fundamental  changes  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
has  been  a  source  of  pride  to  all  our  countrymen.  In  their 
tireless  efforts  to  secure  agreement  in  these  negotiations  Sir 
Miles  Lampson  and  his  collaborators  have  worthily  upheld 
these  traditions. 

The  Treaty  which  we  are  about  to  sign  is  the  pledge  and 
instrument  of  our  future  collaboration.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  the  alliance  which  we  thereby  inaugurate  today  may 
be  at  once  the  means  of  enabling  the  Governments  of  our 
two  countries  to  work  together  in  close  amity  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  their  common  interests,  and  the  symbol  of  a  freely 
agreed  and  enduring  partnership  between  the  British  and 
Egyptian  peoples. 
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On  18th  July  1936  civil  war  in  Spain  broke  out,  and  on  the 
initiative  of  the  French  Government  a  Non-Intervention 
Committee  was  set  up  in  London  with  the  object  of  localiz¬ 
ing  the  war  and  preventing  a  purely  Spanish  conflict  from 
becoming  the  cause  of  a  major  conflagration  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Eden  reviewed  the  situation  in  a  speech  at  the  Cutlers’  Feast 
at  Sheffield  on  ijth  October. 


PREOCCUPATION  with  the  international  situation  is 
wide  and  deep.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  before  an  audience  at  home  a  few  reflections 
on  the  significance  to  us  here  of  events  in  Europe. 

I  do  not  believe  that  my  own  personal  reflections  will 
differ  in  character  from  those  of  you  who  are  listening  to  me 
tonight,  because  so  far  as  I  can  observe  there  exists  a  very 
general  and  widespread  feeling  in  this  country  of  distaste  for 
those  extreme  political  doctrines  which  are  being  preached 
and  fostered  in  different  forms  in  different  countries.  Accom¬ 
panying  this  distaste  for  extremes  there  has  been  borne  in 
on  us  an  increased  appreciation  of  and  an  increased  attach¬ 
ment  to  those  free  institutions  which  we  have  inherited  from 
our  fathers  and  which  are  the  expression  of  British  life  and 
of  British  character.  We  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  others 
who  have  parted  from  our  methods  and  have  preferred  to 
adopt  different  systems  of  government.  That  is  their  own 
affair.  But  it  is  our  affair,  and  very  much  our  affair,  that  we 
should  not  part  with  our  own  methods  or  weaken  in  loyalty 
to  our  own  institutions. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  turmoil  of  present-day  Europe  we 
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can  be  excused  for  observing  with  some  pride  that  our  own 
machinery  of  constitutional  government  continues  to  work 
smoothly  and  that  freedom  of  person  and  of  thought  is  re¬ 
spected  and  preserved.  In  a  world  in  which  national  prestige 
is  worshipped  as  a  golden  calf  I  trust  that  we  shall  take  as  the 
standard  of  our  own  prestige  as  a  nation  our  ability  to  com¬ 
bine  tolerance  and  personal  freedom  with  strong  and  effec¬ 
tive  government.  Democracy  comes  near  to  dictatorship  when 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  imposed  in  a  spirit  of  intolerance 
on  the  minority.  British  democracy  should  see  to  it  that  the 
majority  secures  for  the  minority  proper  scope  and  conditions 
of  life.  So  long  as  such  a  spirit  prevails  at  home  our  national 
prestige  abroad  will  remain  high.  So  long  as  such  a  spirit  pre¬ 
vails  we  shall  secure  the  widest  possible  unity  of  purpose  at 
home  and  that  in  itself  is  the  surest  basis  of  strong  government. 

In  saying  this  I  have  in  mind  the  need  for  strengthening 
the  national  will  so  that  the  pulse  of  our  national  life  may 
beat  more  strongly.  We  have  to  prove  that  not  only  is  life 
under  a  free  constitution  more  pleasant  than  under  any 
other  system,  but  that  it  can  retain  its  freshness  and 
vigour.  We  have  to  show  as  great  a  readiness  to  serve  the 
State  when  the  State  exists  for  the  people  as  when  the 
people  exist  for  the  State.  We  have  to  show  this,  not  by 
words  but  by  action;  by  the  action  of  each  individual  as 
well  as  by  the  action  of  the  Government.  If  there  is  one 
lesson  we  should  learn  from  the  tumultuous  course  of 
events  in  Europe,  it  is  surely  this,  that  the  people  of  this 
country,  this  favoured  and  fortunate  country,  must  exert 
every  effort  of  mind  and  body  to  preserve  the  legacy  of 
tradition  and  opportunity  which  has  come  down  to  them 
and  strive  with  persistence  and  imagination  for  its  wider 
and  fuller  development. 
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In  urging  a  closer  attachment  to  our  own  institutions 
and  our  own  standards  of  life,  I  do  not  imply  any  attitude 
of  detachment  from  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Even  if  that 
were  desirable  it  is  not  possible.  We  have  always  played  a 
part  in  Europe  and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so.  We  have 
indeed  had  to  do  so  recently  and  somewhat  suddenly  in 
connection  with  the  tragic  series  of  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  Spain  and  their  reaction  upon  the  rest  of 
Europe.  I  need  not  describe  in  detail  the  course  of  this  con¬ 
flict,  but  there  is  an  aspect  of  it  to  which  I  must  refer. 
Events  in  Spain  have  not  only  brought  suffering  to  that 
distressed  country,  but,  owing  to  the  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  conflict,  they  might  have  had  consequences 
scarcely  less  serious  over  a  much  wider  area  of  Europe.  The 
fighting  that  broke  out  in  this  comparatively  isolated  corner 
of  Western  Europe  threatened  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  scat¬ 
ter  strife  far  beyond  the  borders  of  Spain. 

Faced  with  this  situation  His  Majesty’s  Government  wel¬ 
comed  and  supported  with  all  their  influence  the  initiative 
of  the  French  Government.  That  initiative  was  taken  in  a 
sincere  attempt  to  circumscribe,  by  international  agreement, 
the  dangerous  situation  which  had  arisen  in  Spain.  The 
French  Prime  Minister’s  action  was  a  courageous  one,  and 
that  of  a  good  European.  .  .  . 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  criticisms  which  are  being  directed 
against  the  agreement.  It  is  even  being  suggested  that  the 
time  has  now  come  to  give  up  this  effort.  His  Majesty’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  do  not  share  that  view.  .  .  .  They  support  non¬ 
intervention.  That  view  is  strongly  held  and  has  never 
wavered.  We  are  for  our  part  determined  to  carry  out  loyally 
our  own  undertaking  and  to  promote  in  every  way  possible 
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the  execution  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  We  consider 
this  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  way,  to  avert  the  dangerous 
developments  which  are  inherent  in  the  Spanish  situation. 
However  tragic  the  civil  strife  in  Spain  may  be,  it  in  no  way 
absolves  us  from  our  duty  to  make  every  effort  to  confine 
that  tragedy  within  the  boundaries  of  the  country  wherein 
it  is  being  enacted.  .  .  . 

I  must  now  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  armaments.  We 
are  engaged  upon  fulfilling  a  very  considerable  programme 
for  the  re-equipment  of  our  three  Services,  Navy,  Army, 
and  Air.  We  should  have  preferred  an  arms  agreement;  but 
in  a  world  as  it  is  today  the  strengthening  of  our  own  de¬ 
fences  becomes  not  only  a  desirable  objective,  but  an  im¬ 
perative  national  duty.  This  strengthening  of  our  forces  will 
not  be  used  to  accompany  our  diplomatic  proposals  with 
threats.  Such  are  not  our  methods.  Its  usefulness  will  lie  in 
this:  that  Europe  may  be  convinced  that  we  are  strong 
enough  to  play  our  part  to  keep  the  peace,  and  that  violent 
courses  can  be  met  with  firm  resistance.  .  .  . 

I  cannot  but  conclude  on  a  note  of  hope  and  thankfulness 
—hope  that  a  European  conflict  which  has  preyed  on  many 
people  as  a  nightmare  may  be  averted,  and  thankfulness 
that  our  people  should  remain  calm  and  united  in  a  world 
which  has  need  of  unity  and  calm  judgement.  This  factor 
may  be  an  immense  asset  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  all 
Europe.  Leaders  have  appeared  in  many  nations,  men  of 
remarkable  and  unusual  gifts,  who  have  infused  into  their 
people  a  spirit  of  almost  fanatical  obedience.  Yet  there  is 
room  for  a  different  kind  of  leadership,  leadership  based  on 
the  unity  of  a  whole  nation  with  long-established  traditions 
of  freedom  which  are  the  very  essence  of  its  national  life. 
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Let  us  not  only  preach  peace,  but  by  the  practice  of  unity 
at  home,  equip  ourselves  all  the  more  surely  for  its  main¬ 
tenance  abroad.  I  believe  that  the  time  will  come— and  it 
may  not  be  far  distant— when  this  nation,  strong  of  arm 
and  strong  of  purpose,  will  be  able  to  turn  the  scales  on  the 
side  of  peace  and  freedom. 
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On  5th  November  1936,  the  third  day  of  the  Debate  on  the 
Address ,  Mr.  Eden  gave  the  House  of  Commons  a  broad 
outline  of  the  international  situation.  He  referred  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  the  importance  of  strengthening  the  authority  of 
the  League,  gave  an  account  of  the  progress  of  negotiations 
for  a  European  settlement,  and  emphasized  the  need  for 
British  rearmament. 


MY  first  sentence  would  be  to  express  thanks,  both  to 
the  House  and  to  the  honourable  Gentleman  who 
is  spokesman  for  the  Opposition  on  this  occasion,  for  the 
arrangement  which  had  been  come  to  and  which  permits 
of  the  Government’s  spokesman  opening  this  discussion.  I 
believe  that,  in  the  ordinary  exchanges  of  parliamentary 
debate,  it  is  held  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government 
to  hear  first  the  questions  and,  maybe,  the  criticism,  which 
is  directed  against  them,  in  order  that  they  might  prepare  a 
reply.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  present  international  sit¬ 
uation,  it  seemed  to  the  Government  that  the  stage  should 
be  somewhat  differently  set,  and  that  the  issues  were  in 
themselves  so  serious  that  it  would  be  to  the  general  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  House  if  the  representative  of  the  Government 
were  to  open  the  discussion  this  afternoon  with  a  general 
statement  of  the  international  situation  and  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  policy. 

I  think  we  must  all  of  us  be  acutely  conscious  of  the 
anxieties  of  the  present  international  situation;  indeed,  it 
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is  difficult  for  anyone  to  escape  their  constant  summons. 
Not  only  are  international  events  freely  commented  upon, 
which  could  be  all  to  the  good,  but  it  has  now  become 
almost  a  habit  for  statements  of  international  policy  to  be 
made,  not  through  diplomatic  channels  or  even  by  personal 
contact  at  Geneva,  but  from  the  public  rostrum,  in  tones 
which  are  certainly  not  subdued,  and  to  audiences  which 
resemble,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  arranged,  world  proportions. 
It  is  no  part  of  my  intention  to  imitate  that  practice;  never¬ 
theless  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  view  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  and  this  country  should  be  stated,  and  stated  plainly, 
and  there  is  no  more  fitting  place  for  such  a  statement  than 
this  House  of  Commons,  which  is  at  once  the  authority  for 
our  actions  and  the  embodiment  of  the  methods  we  prefer. 
Now  may  I  state  in  frank  terms  the  outlines  of  our  policy, 
our  view  of  the  international  situation,  and  the  policy  which 
we  accordingly  intend  to  pursue?  In  doing  that,  I  shall  not 
retraverse  the  ground  of  past  controversies;  that  has  been 
done  a  great  many  times.  I  think  that  all  sections  of  the 
House  today  will  agree  that,  with  the  manifold  and  urgent 
anxieties  that  confront  us  in  the  international  situation,  it 
is  to  the  present  and  the  future  that  we  must  direct  our 
attention. 

Will  the  House  allow  me  one  other  introductory  observa¬ 
tion?  All  must  have  noticed  in  the  last  year  the  factor  in 
international  events  that  speed  has  become.  That  is  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  our  modern  life  that  is  going  to  be  always  with 
us.  The  lightning  of  events  is  accompanied  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  by  the  thunder  of  their  repercussion.  It  is  not 
always  easy  for  us,  in  this  peaceful  island,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  restless  movement  and  the  dynamic  of  events  elsewhere. 
For  that  reason  we  must  always  be  prepared  to  take  stock 
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of  our  ideas  and  of  our  policy,  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with 
events  and  to  make  our  best  contribution. 

Despite  those  factors,  it  is  true  to  say  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  guiding  principles  which  must  determine  British  for¬ 
eign  policy.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  fashionable  at  this  time 
in  some  quarters  to  sneer  at  the  League.  We  do  not  join  in 
that  practice.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  hope  and  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  prove  that  those  sneers  are  unjustified.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  believing  that  what 
we  want  to  exist  in  the  world  does  exist  simply  because  we 
want  it.  The  League  is  not  today  the  instrument  which  all 
of  us  would  like  to  see  it.  To  pretend  that  it  is,  or  even,  if 
I  may  say  so,  to  pretend  that  the  fact  that  it  is  not  is  due 
only  to  the  lukewarmness  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  is 
to  live  in  a  fool’s  paradise;  or  to  believe  that  the  only  use 
for  a  stick  is  to  beat  the  Government  of  this  country.  That 
may  be  a  good  use,  but  I  suggest  that  it  should  not  be  an 
exclusive  one,  and  that  there  may  be  others  who  deserve  it 
more.  Equally  it  is  our  duty  in  the  present  conditions  to 
rid  our  thoughts  of  the  unreal  and  of  what  is  no  longer  in 
accord  with  the  international  situation,  however  unpalatable 
the  consequent  facts  we  have  to  face  may  be. 

In  the  first  instance  I  would  like  to  put  to  the  House  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental  realities  in  the  present  international  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  real  to  believe  that  the  principles  for  which  the 
League  stands  are  the  best  yet  devised  for  the  regulation 
of  international  affairs.  It  is  real  to  recognize  that  some  na¬ 
tions  do  not  at  present  share  that  view.  It  is  real  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  until  they  do  the  authority  of  the  League  cannot 
be  complete,  though  it  can  yet  be  important— and  it  is  our 
duty  to  make  it  as  important  as  is  possible.  It  is  real,  I  sug- 
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gest  to  the  House,  and  not  inconsistent  with  what  I  have 
just  said,  to  make  it  plain  that  this  country  will  be  second 
to  none  in  the  defence  of  its  legitimate  interests  as  a  nation. 
It  is  also  real  to  say  that  the  defence  of  those  interests  is  in 
no  way  directed  against  the  legitimate  interests  of  any  other 
nations.  Having  said  that,  we  have  only  dealt  with  one  side 
of  our  task.  The  honourable  Member  for  Bishop  Auckland 
[Mr.  Dalton]  said  some  time  ago  that  it  is  one  thing  to  state 
one’s  faith  and  intention  and  that  it  is  another  to  act  so  as 
to  turn  that  faith  and  intention  into  practice.  Let  me  turn 
to  the  action  side  of  our  belief. 

I  will  not  recapitulate  to  the  House  this  afternoon  the 
detailed  proposals  which  I,  on  the  authority  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  put  before  the  League  Assembly  last  year. 
Those  proposals  did  not  affect  the  fundamental  structure 
of  the  League  but  they  did  aim  at  two  main  purposes  and 
two  important  main  purposes,  about  which  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word.  The  first  objective  we  had  in  mind  was  to  enable 
the  League  to  take  action  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
in  any  given  dispute.  For  that  reason  we  favoured  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  present  unanimity  rule  because  that  rule  may 
prevent  the  Council  taking  action  under  Article  1 1  previous 
to  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Any  one  nation  before 
then  can  stop  the  action  being  taken.  We  had,  during  the 
Italo-Abyssinian  dispute,  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  unanimity  rule  had  its  effect  upon  the  course 
of  nations’  conduct.  There  is  another  reason  why  we  wish 
to  see  that  rule  amended.  If  it  were  carried  out,  it  would 
be  possible  for  all  nations  to  state  clearly  their  views  in  any 
given  dispute  at  an  early  date.  That  in  its  turn  has  two  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  first  is  that  if  a  would-be  aggressor  sees  the 
extent  and  the  reality  of  the  efforts  that  the  nations  are  pre- 
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pared  to  make,  then  the  most  important  part  of  the  League’s 
action,  the  preventive  part— can  be  effective.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  League  is  not  prepared  to  take  action,  then  it  is 
much  better  that  everybody  concerned  should  know  it. 
Therefore,  we  favour  that  rule  because  we  think  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  structure  of  the  League  to  the  realities  of  the 
situation. 

The  second  of  our  main  proposed  changes  was  to  deal 
with  the  other  side  of  the  League’s  activities,  which  has  been 
the  cause— we  have  got  to  face  it— of  the  defection  of  one  or 
two  members  in  the  past.  The  charge  against  the  League  is 
that  it  is  devoted  solely  to  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 
The  Covenant  itself  realizes,  by  Article  XIX,  the  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  the  rigid  maintenance  for  all  time  of  the  status 
quo,  and  it  is  for  the  committee  which  the  League  has  now 
set  up,  which  meets  next  month,  and  on  which  we  shall  be 
represented,  to  consider  this  aspect  of  the  League’s  future 
also.  We  believe  that  those  suggestions  which  we  have  put 
forward  have  met  with  a  considerable  measure  of  approval, 
and  will  be  of  service  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  League’s 
authority. 

But  parallel  with  that  work  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
endeavours  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  about  which  I  wish 
to  say  something— the  efforts  which  have  been  made  towards 
and  the  present  prospects  of  a  meeting  of  the  Five  Power 
Conference.  The  House  will  perhaps  recollect  that,  when 
we  last  discussed  this  matter  in  July,  we  had  just  concluded 
a  meeting  of  three  Powers  here  in  London— Belgium, 
France,  and  ourselves— as  the  outcome  of  which  an  invita¬ 
tion  had  been  addressed  both  to  Germany  and  to  Italy,  the 
other  two  Powers,  to  attend  a  meeting.  Shortly  after  the 
House  rose,  that  invitation  was  accepted  by  Germany  and 
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Italy.  Our  first  duty  in  consequence  of  that  was  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  the  task  of  the  Conference,  which  has  been 
set  out  in  the  communique  that  we  agreed  upon  in  London. 
It  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
agreement  to  take  the  place  of  Locarno,  and  it  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  matters  affecting  European  peace  which,  in 
the  words  of  the  Communique,  necessarily  come  under  dis¬ 
cussion. 

As  soon  as  that  acceptance  was  received,  it  fell  to  us  to 
act  as  something  of  a  means  of  exchange  between  the  na¬ 
tions  in  relation  to  the  Conference.  It  fell  to  us  to  make  an 
examination  of  the  prospects  of  the  Conference,  and,  more 
particularly,  of  certain  questions  in  respect  of  which  prep¬ 
aration  was  essential  before  the  Conference  met  if  it  is  to 
have  any  chance  of  success.  As  the  result  of  that  work,  in 
the  middle  of  September  we  addressed  Notes  to  the  four 
other  Powers  setting  out  what  we  considered  were  the  main 
points,  and  also  stating  our  own  views  upon  each  of  them. 
The  views  of  all  five  of  the  Powers  are  now  known.  In  the 
last  week  or  two  we  have  been  studying  and  collating  these 
replies,  and  only  yesterday  we  communicated  afresh  with 
the  other  four  governments  on  the  subject. 

I  know  that  the  House  will  not  expect  me  to  give  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  negotiations,  but  I  would  like  to  be 
allowed  to  give  a  general  appreciation  of  the  prospects  as  I 
see  them.  The  exchanges  up  to  date  have  revealed  certain 
important  divergences.  None  of  these  divergences,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  to  us,  and,  though 
they  are  very  formidable,  they  are  not  necessarily  insuper¬ 
able.  Within  a  very  short  time  now  we  should  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  appreciate  accurately  what  are  the  chances  of  success 
for  the  Conference.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  can  give 
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the  House  this  assurance,  that  we  shall  continue  to  do  what 
lies  in  our  power  to  bring  about  the  success  of  this  meeting, 
but  I  add  this  rider,  that  we  consider  this  meeting  to  be 
quite  as  much  in  the  interests  of  the  other  Powers  concerned 
as  it  is  in  our  own. 

Having  spoken  of  those  two  subjects,  I  want  to  turn  to 
our  relations  with  certain  foreign  Powers,  and  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  each  of  them.  I  am  going  to  do  that,  not  with 
a  view  to  swelling  the  torrent  of  international  polemics, 
much  as  I  may  be  tempted  to  do  so,  and  I  think  we  could 
do  so.  I  can  imagine  no  two  better  dialecticians,  if  we  came 
to  the  point,  than  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  the  Mem¬ 
ber  for  Epping  [Mr.  Churchill]  and  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Carnarvon  Boroughs  [Mr.  Lloyd 
George].  However,  that  is  not  my  purpose  this  afternoon, 
but  to  seek  to  contribute  something  to  the  appeasement  of 
international  relations.  I  will  begin  with  our  near  neigh¬ 
bours  across  the  Channel.  Our  relations  with  the  French 
Government  at  this  time  are,  I  am  happy  to  say,  both  close 
and  cordial.  Indeed,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  recall 
a  time  when  they  were  better.  Perhaps  it  is  natural  that,  in 
the  disturbed  world  of  today,  the  two  great  democracies  of 
Western  Europe  should  be  drawn  together;  it  is  certainly 
natural  that  in  such  conditions  they  should  find  many  points 
of  policy  in  common.  But  there  is  nothing  exclusive  in  that 
friendship  on  the  part  of  either  of  us.  We  have  both  of  us 
made  it  clear  that  we  are  not  only  willing  but  desirous  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  others. 

It  is  sometimes  forgotten  how  considerable  a  step  forward 
was  taken  by  the  communique  issued  at  the  end  of  the  Three 
Power  Conference  in  London;  no  document  could  have 
more  clearly  indicated  a  readiness  to  open  a  new  chapter. 
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We  can,  happily  for  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the  world, 
look  forward,  I  am  sure,  with  confidence  to  continued  close 
co-operation  between  the  French  Government  and  ourselves. 
What  I  have  said  of  France  applies  equally  in  the  case  of 
Belgium,  and  in  connection  with  that  country  I  would  like 
also  to  add,  in  relation  to  the  recent  statement  of  Belgian 
policy,  that  we  have  received  assurances  that  Belgium  stands 
by  her  existing  obligations. 

I  come  now  to  Germany.  There  have  been  repeated  dec¬ 
larations  in  Germany  of  a  desire  for  closer  Anglo-German 
friendship.  That  desire  is  generally  reciprocated  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  There  are,  however,  two  conditions  which  are  inevitably 
attached  to  any  friendship  which  this  country  can  proffer  to 
any  other  country,  whether  France,  Germany,  or  any  other. 
Those  are  that  such  friendship  cannot  be  exclusive,  and 
that  such  friendship  cannot  be  directed  against  anyone  else. 
In  speaking  of  Germany,  I  must  comment  on  a  tendency 
which  has  been  noticeable  there  lately  to  put  the  blame  on 
this  country  for  Germany’s  economic  difficulties.  That  is  a 
doctrine  which  we  cannot  for  a  moment  accept,  nor  is  it  in 
accordance  with  the  facts.  It  would  be  possible  for  me  this 
afternoon  to  detail  to  the  House  at  some  length  the  degree 
to  which  this  country  has  tried  to  co-operate  with  Germany 
since  the  War  in  the  economic  and  financial  spheres.  It  is  a 
fact,  for  example,  that  we  alone,  without  mentioning  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  lent  to  Germany  in  one  way 
and  another  since  the  War  an  almost  equivalent  figure  to 
the  amount  we  have  received  from  her  by  way  of  repara¬ 
tions.  So  far  as  our  own  trade  relations  with  Germany  are 
concerned,  the  House  will  recall  the  very  important  Anglo- 
German  Payments  Agreement  of  1934,  which  still  operates, 
and  which  preserves  a  normal  ratio  between  this  country 
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and  Germany  at  the  figure  of  55  to  100;  that  is  to  say,  we 
buy  £100  worth  of  goods  from  Germany  for  every  £55  worth 
of  our  goods  that  she  buys,  and  we  thus  leave  £45  at  the 
disposal  of  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  buying  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs  and  for  meeting  her  financial  obligations.  I 
make  bold  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  country  with  whom 
Germany  has  so  favourable  an  agreement. 

Much  more  important  than  this  aspect  of  the  question, 
or  than  any  arguments  of  this  character,  is  the  central  prob¬ 
lem  which  we  have  to  face,  namely,  the  possibility  of  secur¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  world  trade,  which  will 
involve  an  increase  in  Germany’s  exports  as  in  those  of 
everyone  else.  In  that  connection  I  want  to  say  something 
about  the  hopeful  line  of  approach  which  was  contained  in 
the  recent  Three  Power  Currency  Declaration,  and  notably 
the  reference  in  that  declaration  to  the  possibility  of  action 
being  taken  without  delay  to  relax,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
to  abolish,  the  present  system  of  quota  and  exchange  con¬ 
trol.  This  is  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House.  The  co-operation  of  other  nations,  includ¬ 
ing  Germany,  was  specifically  invited  in  this  programme, 
and  we  should  be  only  too  glad  if  Germany  saw  fit  to  take 
her  part  in  this  programme.  In  so  far  as  her  economic  dif¬ 
ficulties  arise  out  of  international  restrictions  of  an  economic 
and  financial  character,  and  not  out  of  decisions  taken  by 
her  to  deal  with  her  own  internal  difficulties,  we  should 
always  be  glad  to  consider  with  sympathy  any  methods  which 
appeared  likely  to  contribute  towards  their  easement.  We 
desire  Germany’s  co-operation  in  the  economic  as  well  as 
in  the  political  sphere,  and  there  can  be  no  question  on  our 
part  of  the  encirclement  of  Germany  in  either. 

I  turn  now  to  Italy.  It  is  necessary  to  recall  that  the  de- 
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terioration  in  our  relations  with  Italy  was  due  to  our  en¬ 
deavour  to  fulfil  our  obligations  under  the  Covenant  to 
which  we  had  set  our  name.  There  never  has  been,  so  far 
as  concerns  this  country,  an  Anglo-Italian  quarrel.  That  has 
been  said  by  many  people  on  many  occasions  before;  I  re¬ 
peat  it  and  emphasize  it  further,  because,  until  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  Italy  as  being  the  truth,  our  relations  will  suffer 
from  misunderstanding.  The  differences  that  have  existed 
between  us  and  Italy  have  been  due  to  our  differing— I  re¬ 
gret  to  note,  still  differing— conceptions  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  world  should  order  its  international  affairs.  In 
his  speech  at  Milan  on  ist  November  Signor  Mussolini  in¬ 
cluded  a  general  review  of  Italy’s  relations  with  foreign 
countries  and  the  League  of  Nations,  and  he  made  some 
important  observations  about  relations  with  this  country  on 
which  the  House  may  expect  me  to  dwell.  These  observa¬ 
tions  related  mainly  to  the  future  relations  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Mediterranean.  Describing  our  own  interests  in 
that  sea,  Signor  Mussolini  is  reported  to  have  said: 

“This  sea  is  for  Great  Britain  only  a  route,  one  of  the 
many  routes,  I  should  say  a  short  cut,  by  which  she  reaches 
more  quickly  her  outlying  territories.” 

It  will  be  as  well  that  I  should  say  at  once  that  the  im¬ 
plication  that  that  freedom  to  come  and  go  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  is  for  this  country  a  convenience  rather  than  a 
vital  interest  is  one  which  does  not  fully  describe  our  inter¬ 
ests.  For  us  the  Mediterranean  is  not  a  short  cut  but  a  main 
arterial  road.  We  do  not  challenge  Signor  Mussolini’s  words 
that  for  Italy  “the  Mediterranean  is  her  very  life,”  but  we 
affirm  that  freedom  of  communication  in  these  waters  is 
also  a  vital  interest,  in  a  full  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  In  years  gone  by  the  interests 
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of  the  two  countries  in  the  Mediterranean  have  been  com¬ 
plementary  rather  than  divergent.  On  the  part  of  His  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Government  there  is  every  desire  that  those  relations 
should  be  preserved  in  the  future.  Consequently  we  take 
note  of,  and  welcome,  the  assurance  that  Signor  Mussolini 
gives  that  Italy  does  not  mean  to  threaten  this  route  nor 
propose  to  interrupt  it.  Nor  do  we.  Our  position  is  the  same. 
I  repeat  the  assurance  that  we  have  no  desire  to  threaten, 
or  intention  to  attack,  any  Italian  interest  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  In  these  conditions  it  should,  in  our  view,  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  each  country  to  continue  to  maintain  its  vital  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Mediterranean  not  only  without  conflict  with 
each  other  but  even  with  mutual  advantage. 

I  turn  to  another  important  distant  part  of  the  world,  the 
Far  East.  Relations  between  Japan  and  China  were,  not  long 
ago,  such  as  to  give  rise  to  some  anxiety,  but  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  there  have  been  definite  indications  lately  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  easing  of  the  tension.  Discussions  have  been  proceeding 
at  Nanking  between  the  two  Governments  on  questions  out¬ 
standing  between  them.  There  appears  to  be  ground  for 
hoping  that  a  revival  of  the  former  tense  situation  will  be 
avoided.  His  Majesty’s  Government  earnestly  trust  that  this 
will  be  the  case  and  that  a  solution  of  the  matters  under 
discussion  will  be  reached  which  will  put  relations  between 
the  two  countries  on  a  stable  and  friendly  footing.  I  make 
no  apology  for  thus  showing  the  interest  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  the  course  of  these  negotiations,  although 
we  are  not  directly  engaged  in  them.  In  the  Far  East,  where 
there  are  so  many  important  and  long-established  British 
interests,  we  cannot  afford  to  watch  events  with  detachment. 
On  that  account,  and  because  of  our  desire  to  see  peace 
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established  and  maintained  throughout  the  world,  we  wish 
well  to  these  negotiations. 

Having  given  some  outline  of  the  international  situation 
and  of  its  salient  features,  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  more 
about  the  position  of  our  own  country  and  our  own  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  picture  that  I  have  given  to  the  House,  though 
admittedly  incomplete,  shows  an  international  situation  seri¬ 
ous  enough.  I  am  not  myself  a  believer  in  the  inevitability 
of  catastrophe,  but  I  am  a  believer  in  this,  that  the  future 
peace  of  Europe  very  largely  depends  on  the  part  that  we 
play.  In  this  connection  I  was  glad  to  note  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  placed  by  an  important  German  newspaper  on  the 
Gracious  Speech.  It  is  there  interpreted  as  this  country’s  re¬ 
solve  once  again  to  take  the  lead.  That  is  precisely  our  inten¬ 
tion.  What  is  it  that  we  wish  to  take  the  lead  to  secure? 
European  settlement,  firmly  and  securely  based,  is  a  vital 
British  interest.  We  shall  obtain  no  such  settlement,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  give  the  restored  authority  to  the  League 
which  we  seek  to  give,  and  are  determined  to  do  our  utmost 
to  give,  unless  we  possess  strength  both  of  purpose  and  of 
arms.  We  shall  obtain  no  such  European  settlement  and  no 
such  restored  authority  to  the  League  without  it.  Our  re¬ 
equipment  has  to  be  all-embracing.  I  have  always  been  one— 
the  House  has  heard  it,  I  am  afraid,  to  weariness— who  be¬ 
lieves  that  there  will  never  be  enduring  peace  in  the  world 
unless  there  is  an  arms  agreement,  and  that  the  nations  will 
not  enjoy  the  standard  of  living  which  should  be  theirs  until 
such  an  agreement  has  been  reached.  We  have  the  spectacle 
already  in  the  world  of  some  nations  who  are  beginning  to 
sacrifice  the  standard  of  living  to  the  standard  of  arms. 

Today  I  have  another  duty.  I  have  to  tell  the  House  in 
plain  language  the  picture  of  international  armaments  as  it 
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is  viewed  from  the  windows  of  the  Foreign  Office.  It  is  this. 
Almost  every  nation  in  the  world— every  nation  in  Europe— 
is  re-arming  steadily,  vigorously  or  feverishly.  Degrees  differ, 
but  all  are  re-arming.  Once  again  marching  men  have  be¬ 
come  a  common  feature  of  the  landscape  in  many  countries 
of  the  world.  To  that  is  added  the  new  menace  of  great 
squadrons  in  the  air.  These  things  may  be  the  token  of  man’s 
folly— personally  I  think  they  are— but  the  question  that  this 
House  has  to  face  is.  In  such  conditions  what  must  this 
country  do?  I  suggest  to  all  Members  of  the  House  two 
things.  First,  try  to  lead  the  world  back  into  the  paths  of 
peace  through  toleration,  the  observance  of  an  international 
order,  and  respect  and  support  for  such  an  order.  In  the 
second  place  re-equip  ourselves— re-arm.  In  conditions  such 
as  exist  today— I  say  this  with  a  full  sense  of  my  responsi¬ 
bility— the  strength  of  the  armaments  of  this  country  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  preservation  of  peace.  It  is 
almost  a  platitude  that  the  stronger  Britain  is  today  the 
greater  is  the  certainty  of  peace.  If  there  are  any  in  the 
House  who  do  not  believe  it,  I  would  only  ask  them  to  com¬ 
municate  with  their  own  friends,  the  people  who  share  their 
own  point  of  view,  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  more 
particularly  the  smaller  countries,  and  they  will  get  the  same 
answer— “Get  on  with  it  quickly.”  If  Britain  shows  strength 
and  unity,  there  will  be  peace. 

In  the  programme  that  I  have  outlined  there  are  three 
main  elements  that  I  seek  to  put  to  the  House,  for  all  of 
which  I  should  like  to  get  the  endorsement  of  the  House. 
The  three  elements  for  which  we  have  to  strive  are,  first, 
the  strengthening  of  the  authority  of  the  League,  to  which 
I  give  the  House  the  undertaking  that  this  Government 
will  devote  every  endeavour.  Because  there  has  been  one 
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failure  it  is  not  a  reason  to  say  that  the  world  must  turn  its 
back  on  an  endeavour  which  is  the  only  alternative  to  catas¬ 
trophe  and  chaos.  If  you  want  fully  to  appreciate  how  grim 
the  alternative  is,  you  have  only  to  read  the  speeches  of  those 
who  do  not  like  the  League.  The  second  is  the  negotiation 
of  a  European  settlement  and  the  third  is  the  re-equipment 
of  our  own  nation.  We  embark  on  that  task  not  so  much  in 
a  spirit  of  depression  at  the  extent  of  our  difficulty  as  in 
a  spirit  of  determination  to  accomplish  that  task.  In  that 
determination  we  ask  for  the  support  of  this  House  and  the 
support  of  a  united  nation. 
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By  the  time  Mr.  Eden  made  the  following  speech  on  20th 
November  1936  to  his  constituents  at  Leamington,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  situation  had  deteriorated  further  with  the  denuncia¬ 
tion  by  Germany  of  the  Navigation  Clauses  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles. 


THERE  is  much  discussion  in  these  days  of  the  rival 
merits  of  different  forms  of  government.  The  truth  is 
no  doubt  that  there  is  no  absolute  rule  of  suitability.  Dif¬ 
fering  national  characteristics  result  in  differing  methods  of 
government.  For  us,  however,  the  decisive  test  of  any  form 
of  government  in  this  country  is  whether  or  not  all  sections 
of  the  people  living  under  it  are  enabled  to  continue  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  individual  freedom,  together  with  an 
ever  increasing  measure  of  happiness  and  prosperity.  Judged 
by  such  a  criterion  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  our 
own  parliamentary  form  of  government  has  secured  remark¬ 
able  results.  We  have  only  to  compare  the  social  services  of 
fifty  years  ago,  which  then  consisted  of  little  more  than  the 
Poor  Law,  with  the  social  system  of  the  present  day,  which 
gives  wider  and  more  varied  forms  of  assistance  than  the 
systems  in  any  other  industrial  country  in  the  world.  More¬ 
over,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  is  this  country, 
together  with  certain  other  portions  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  which  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  world’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  emerge  from  the  great  trade  depression.  Despite, 
for  instance,  the  acute  and  tragic  problems  of  the  Special 
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Areas  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  great  mass  of  people 
in  this  country  enjoy  certain  advantages  not  enjoyed  else¬ 
where,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  a  standard  of 
living  higher  than  that  which  generally  prevails  in  almost 
any  other  country.  With  this  is  combined  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  and  his  equality  before  the  law— two  priv¬ 
ileges  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  long  since 
gained  and  which  they  intend  to  maintain. 

It  is  now  eighteen  years  since  the  Armistice  was  signed. 
We  should  surely  recall  what  were  the  objectives  which  we 
had  before  us  during  the  War  years.  They  were  these:  Free¬ 
dom  and  democracy  at  home;  peace  abroad.  Such  should 
still  be  our  objectives  today.  They  are  no  less  worthy  of 
every  attempt  to  see  them  realized.  The  first  two— freedom 
and  democracy  at  home— we  enjoy.  None  but  a  negligible 
minority  in  this  country  would  seek  to  change  them.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  defend  them.  Peace  abroad  is  a  less 
easily  attainable  goal,  since  its  realization  depends  not  on 
us  alone.  Yet  in  this  sphere  also  we  must  continue  to  spare 
no  efforts.  For  should  a  major  war  once  again  overwhelm 
the  world,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  standard 
of  life  in  every  country,  whether  combatant  or  not,  would 
suffer,  and  suffer  grievously.  This  almost  universal  sense  of 
the  horror  of  war  is  indeed  one  of  the  strongest  influences 
striving  on  the  side  of  peace.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any 
important  section  of  the  public  anywhere  can  want  war, 
since  war  must  spell  universal  impoverishment,  if  not  uni¬ 
versal  destruction. 

I  have  spoken  of  our  belief  in  democracy  and  our  deter¬ 
mination  to  maintain  it  as  our  own  system  of  government. 
I  would  not,  however,  have  you  believe  that  on  that  account 
I  consider  it  either  necessary  or  desirable  that  our  likes  or 
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dislikes  for  foreign  forms  of  government  should  prejudice 
our  international  friendships  or  influence  the  course  of  our 
foreign  policy.  We  have  said  many  times  of  late  that  we  are 
opposed  to  the  formation  of  blocs  in  international  affairs. 
That  phrase  formed  part  of  the  communique  agreed  by  the 
Polish  Foreign  Minister  and  myself  during  M.  Beck’s  recent 
visit  to  London.  What  do  we  mean  by  that  phrase?  We  mean 
that  we  do  not  want  to  divide  the  world  into  democracies 
and  dictatorships.  Nor  do  we  want  to  divide  the  world  into 
any  antagonistic  camps,  the  followers  of  which  owe  allegiance 
to  rival  creeds.  These,  we  believe,  are  not  real  divisions.  Our 
objective  is  international  co-operation  throughout  the  world 
—co-operation  in  which  all  the  States  shall  participate.  It 
would  be  wrong  and  foolish  to  pretend  that  nations  can  only 
co-operate  in  international  affairs  if  their  systems  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  similar.  That  is  not  true,  nor  is  it  desirable.  There 
are  at  Geneva  today  States  co-operating  in  the  organization 
of  peace  who  have  every  variety  and  form  of  government. 
That  is  no  hindrance.  They  can  none  the  less  all  work  to¬ 
gether.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the  League  of  Nations  were 
to  become  the  home  of  any  ideology,  except  the  ideology  of 
peace.  All  that  we  in  this  country  require  and  expect  is  that 
the  rule  of  law  should  govern  international  relations,  and 
not  the  rule  of  war. 

As  we  observe  the  present  agitated  international  scene  we 
should  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  system  which  remains 
today,  at  once  the  largest,  the  most  freely  supported  and  the 
most  peaceful  political  system  in  the  world— the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations.  This  Commonwealth  is  in  itself  the 
most  daring  experiment  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  War, 
which  brought  us  so  close  together  in  a  spirit  of  common 
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endeavour  and  sacrifice,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  growth 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  spirit  of 
co-operation.  It  was  no  accident  that  that  same  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  should  have  been  extended  in  the  British  mind 
from  its  own  miniature  League  of  Nations  to  the  wider 
League  of  Nations.  The  defections  from  the  League  which 
have  taken  place  in  recent  days  have  not  changed  our  view 
that  the  principles  of  the  League  are  the  best  yet  devised 
for  the  conduct  of  international  relations.  These  principles 
are  entirely  in  accord  with  British  ideas,  and  it  would  not 
be  our  nature  to  abandon  them  merely  because  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  they  have  fallen  on  rocky  ground,  and  we 
shall  certainly  not  do  so.  A  League  which  does  not  include 
all  the  more  powerful  nations  must  necessarily  be  different, 
be  less  effective,  than  a  universal  League,  but  the  fact  that 
we  know  that  we  cannot  do  everything  is  no  excuse  for  doing 
nothing. 

If,  however,  our  ideals  are  to  prevail  in  a  rearming  world 
we  who  hold  them  must  see  to  it  that  we  are  strong.  Let  us 
therefore  put  first  things  first.  Let  us  be  perfectly  clear  in 
our  own  minds  that  the  spirit  of  co-operation  between  na¬ 
tions  must  be  preserved  and  practised  by  ourselves.  Let  us 
also  be  equally  clear  that  our  first  task  is  to  equip  ourselves 
as  a  nation  so  thoroughly  and  so  strongly  that  the  whole 
world  may  see  that  we  mean  what  we  say,  and  that  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  international  order  have  behind  them  adequate 
force.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  attempts  to  uphold  in¬ 
ternational  law  have  not  benefited  from  the  comparative 
decline  of  British  strength  in  arms  which  has  existed  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  The  equilibrium  is  now  being  restored— nobody 
but  a  would-be  aggressor  will  complain. 
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But,  it  may  be  asked,  for  what  purpose  will  these  arms 
be  used?  Let  me  once  again  make  the  position  in  this  re¬ 
spect  perfectly  clear.  These  arms  will  never  be  used  in  a 
war  of  aggression.  They  will  never  be  used  for  a  purpose 
inconsistent  with  the  Covenant  of  the  League  or  the  Pact 
of  Paris.  They  may,  and  if  the  occasion  arose  they  would, 
be  used  in  our  own  defence  and  in  defence  of  the  territories 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  They  may,  and  if 
the  occasion  arose  they  would,  be  used  in  the  defence  of 
France  and  Belgium  against  unprovoked  aggression  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  our  existing  obligations.  They  may,  and,  if  a 
new  Western  European  settlement  can  be  reached,  they 
would,  be  used  in  defence  of  Germany  were  she  the  victim 
of  unprovoked  aggression  by  any  of  the  other  signatories  of 
such  a  settlement.  Those,  together  with  our  Treaty  of  Alli¬ 
ance  with  Iraq  and  our  projected  treaty  with  Egypt,  are  our 
definite  obligations.  In  addition  our  armaments  may  be  used 
in  bringing  help  to  a  victim  of  aggression  in  any  case  where, 
in  our  judgement,  it  would  be  proper  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Covenant  to  do  so.  I  use  the  word  “may”  deliberately, 
since  in  such  an  instance  there  is  no  automatic  obligation 
to  take  military  action.  It  is,  moreover,  right  that  this  should 
be  so,  for  nations  cannot  be  expected  to  incur  automatic 
military  obligations  save  for  areas  where  their  vital  interests 
are  concerned. 

Such  are  the  bases  of  our  policy.  I  would  now  turn  to  a 
more  immediate  issue.  We  are  at  present  engaged  in  nego¬ 
tiations,  confidential  and  diplomatic  at  this  stage,  for  re¬ 
pairing  the  damaged  structure  of  European  security.  We 
are  attempting  as  a  first  stage  in  that  endeavour  to  replace 
the  Locarno  Treaty  by  a  fresh  settlement.  I  will  say  no 
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more  at  this  stage,  except  that  we  yesterday  circulated  a  note 
to  our  fellow  signatories  of  the  previous  Locarno  Treaty 
advocating  what  we  regard  as  reasonable  and  mutually  ac¬ 
ceptable  conditions  in  the  light  of  the  replies  which  we  have 
already  received  from  them. 
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At  a  Luncheon  given  by  the  International  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  on  2yth  November  1936,  at  which  the  Belgian  Prime 
Minister ,  M.  Van  Zeeland ,  was  the  guest  of  honour,  Mr. 
Eden  proposed  the  toast,  “The  Friendship  of  Nations, 
coupled  with  our  friendship  for  Belgium,  and  with  the  name 
of  Monsieur  Van  Zeeland.” 


1  COUNT  it  a  rare  privilege  to  be  invited  to  propose 
this  toast,  in  part  because  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  thank 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Belgium  for  finding  time  to  honour 
us  with  his  presence;  and  in  part  too  because  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  who  not  only  have  in¬ 
ternational  friendship  at  heart,  but  actively  strive  to  pro¬ 
mote  it. 

Politics  and  economics,  diplomacy  and  trade  are  closely 
interwoven  in  these  post-War  years.  You  therefore  know  at 
first  hand  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  interna¬ 
tional  situation,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  in  you  collaborators 
and  sympathizers. 

What  are  we  both  trying  to  achieve?  The  first  aim  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  peace  and  understanding  between  the  nations.  The 
aim  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  facilitate  a  profitable  interchange  of  goods  and 
service  between  nations.  We  are  thus  natural  collaborators: 
for  the  greater  the  success  of  each,  the  greater  our  mutual 
advantage.  On  the  one  hand  the  preservation  of  peace  is  an 
essential  condition  to  the  achievement  of  your  objective. 
On  the  other  hand,  your  success  in  promoting  your  objec- 
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tive  is  an  aid  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  This  is  a  sphere 
in  which  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  done 
and  can  do  important  service  of  far  greater  scope  than  the 
mere  increase  of  trade.  Freer  trade,  freer  speech,  freer 
thought  across  the  frontiers  of  Europe.  Could  we  only 
achieve  these  things  we  should  have  secured  an  incalculable 
gain  for  peace. 

The  methods  of  this  Chamber  are  well  adapted  to  this 
object:  for  you  have  created  an  organization  in  which  na¬ 
tional  committees  representative  of  commerce,  finance,  and 
industry  in  each  country  can  approach  each  other  and  settle 
their  various  difficulties  out  of  court.  Perhaps  the  politicians 
could  learn  from  you  with  advantage— your  methods  are 
quieter  than  some  of  my  colleagues’.  .  .  . 

I  now  pass  to  the  second  part  of  the  toast:  “Our  friend¬ 
ship  for  Belgium  coupled  with  the  name  of  Monsieur  Van 
Zeeland.” 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Belgium  has  a  special 
place  in  the  friendship  of  the  British  people.  We  have  many 
ties  in  common— ties  of  history,  ties  of  comradeship,  ties  of 
memory  for  a  generation  in  both  countries  not  yet  grown 
old.  In  many  respects  our  outlook  on  world  affairs  is  similar. 
We  are  both  of  us  democracies.  We  are  proud  of  our  tradi¬ 
tions.  We  cherish  our  freedom,  both  individual  and  na¬ 
tional,  and  we  will  not  yield  it  up.  M.  Van  Zeeland  and  I, 
and  probably  the  majority  of  you  in  this  room,  belong  to  a 
generation  which  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  for 
those  principles  in  which  our  two  countries  jointly  believe. 
We  have  no  more  sacred  trust  than  to  ensure  that  the  cause 
for  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  our  two  coun¬ 
tries  were  sacrificed  is  not  lost.  How  on  our  part  can  that 
be  achieved?  There  is,  I  believe,  no  greater  service  by  our 
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country  to  the  cause  of  peace  than  clarity.  Let  me  therefore 
on  this  Anglo-Belgian  occasion  once  again  affirm  that  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  Belgium  is  a  vital  interest  for 
this  nation  and  that  Belgium  could  count  upon  our  help 
were  she  ever  the  victim  of  unprovoked  aggression.  I  say 
these  words  deliberately  because  I  am  confident  that  they 
represent  the  will  of  the  British  people  and  that  to  make 
this  plain  is  a  contribution  to  peace. 

It  is  peace  which  is  the  joint  objective  of  our  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Nor  are  our  traditions  and  memories  and  our  methods 
of  government,  proud  though  we  both  are  of  each  of  them, 
the  sole  basis  of  our  friendship.  We  share  also  the  same  con¬ 
ceptions  of  international  order;  a  renunciation  of  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy;  a  willingness  to  settle  disputes 
by  peaceful  means;  the  acceptance  of  certain  agreed  canons 
of  international  law.  But  let  there  be  no  mistake:  these  con¬ 
ceptions  are  tokens  neither  of  softness  nor  of  cowardice.  We 
believe  them  to  be  tokens  of  civilization.  The  nations  must 
choose.  If  they  determine  to  return  to  the  arbitrament  of 
the  sword  it  will  be  found  that  the  terrible  weapons  that 
science  has  forged  can  be  wielded  with  no  mean  courage 
by  peoples  who  love  their  freedom,  both  individual  and  na¬ 
tional,  and  intend  to  preserve  it.  But  the  cost  must  be  heavy 
indeed.  In  this  respect  there  should  be  no  excuse  for  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  erroneous  estimates  of  the  past.  We  have  today 
this  supreme  advantage  over  1914— the  experience  of  the 
War  years  that  lies  behind  us.  The  statesmen  of  the  world 
must  know  the  nemesis  that  awaits  them  and  their  countries 
if  war  is  ever  again  loosed  upon  the  earth. 

Is  there  then  no  alternative?  Surely  there  is.  It  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  realization  that  the  arbitrament  of  brute  force  be¬ 
longs  to  the  animal  creation  and  that  the  whole  effort  of 
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civilization  should  be  to  raise  ourselves  above  the  level  of 
the  beasts.  Surely  mankind  will  choose  this  better  way.  It 
can  maintain  before  itself  ideals  worthy  to  be  followed.  The 
British  people  and  the  Belgian  people  in  this  are  surely  one. 
In  their  unremitting  pursuit  of  the  maintenance  of  peace 
they  seek  some  greater  glory  than  that  of  battle,  some  finer 
inspiration  than  cannon. 

During  the  last  year  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  on 
a  number  of  occasions  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Belgium. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  loyal  colleague. 
Without  presumption  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
the  stresses  through  which  we  have  both  passed  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  friendship  between  us  that  will  endure.  Belgium 
owes  much  to  her  Prime  Minister;  Europe  owes  scarcely  less. 
More  than  once  in  recent  times— on  the  occasion  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  occupation  of  the  Rhineland  in  March,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  League’s  failure  over  the  Abyssinian  issue— have 
we  had  cause  to  be  profoundly  grateful  for  the  courage  and 
statesmanship  of  Belgium’s  Prime  Minister.  In  the  part 
which  M.  Van  Zeeland  has  thus  played  he  has  typified  the 
spirit  of  his  nation.  We  are  proud  to  welcome  him  here. 
In  all  sincerity  we  wish  health  and  success  to  Belgium’s 
Prime  Minister  and  to  his  country  prosperity  and  peace. 
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Mr.  Eden  spoke  at  Bradford  on  14th  December  1936— three 
days  after  the  Abdication. 

In  referring  to  Spain  Mr.  Eden  pointed  out  that  the  situation 
there  was  causing  grave  anxiety  owing  to  the  failure  of  some 
Governments  strictly  to  observe  the  N on-Intervention  Agree¬ 
ment  to  which  all  had  subscribed. 


THE  last  fortnight  has  been  for  the  peoples  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  a  period  of  acute  anxiety,  even  of  anguish.  For 
every  man  and  woman  in  this  country  and  in  the  Dominions, 
in  India  and  the  Colonies,  the  Crown  is  not  only  a  symbol 
of  unity,  but  an  object  of  reverence,  of  loyalty,  and  of  love. 
Looking  back  on  these  profoundly  moving  events  which  we 
can  now  view  with  that  slightly  clearer  perspective  which 
the  passage  of  even  a  few  hours  allows,  we  are  left,  I  think, 
with  certain  definite  reflections.  First  a  sentiment  of  pro¬ 
found  sympathy  for  the  man  who  was  so  lately  our  King. 
Every  one  of  us  wish  him  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts 
a  long  and  happy  life.  The  second  reflection  is  that  we  wel¬ 
come  our  new  King  and  Queen  with  renewed  affection  and 
an  added  loyalty,  determined  to  do  all  that  lies  in  the  power 
of  each  one  of  us  to  serve  them  in  the  reign  which  they 
have  begun  with  Empire-wide  goodwill.  The  third  reflec¬ 
tion  is  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  man  upon  whom  has 
fallen  a  burden  of  almost  unprecedented  responsibility  in 
recent  weeks— the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  by  his 
handling  of  so  delicate  and  so  critical  an  issue  earned  the 
thanks  of  the  nation.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that 
a  debt  of  gratitude  is  also  due  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
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tion,  Mr.  Attlee,  who,  in  a  position  which  had  its  difficul¬ 
ties  for  him  also,  has  so  well  played  his  part.  Nor  should  we 
forget  the  Home  Secretary,  Sir  John  Simon,  who  had  by 
virtue  of  his  office  his  own  share  of  responsibilities,  so  ably 
and  so  quietly  discharged. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  crisis 
through  which  we  have  passed  has  been  the  steadfastness 
and  forbearance  of  the  great  British  public.  At  a  time  of 
acute  personal  distress  they  have  once  again  displayed  those 
qualities  of  coolness,  dignity,  wisdom,  and  restraint  which 
have  characterized  them  in  the  past  at  critical  moments  in 
the  Empire’s  history.  And  so  on  this  occasion  the  people  of 
this  country,  while  fully  sympathizing  with  the  human  issues 
involved,  have  given  first  place  to  broad  national  considera¬ 
tions.  In  so  doing  they  have  given  expression  to  that  innate 
political  instinct  which  is  perhaps  their  greatest  gift. 

You  will  wish  me,  I  am  sure,  to  give  you  tonight  some 
impressions  of  the  international  situation.  In  recent  speeches 
I  have  endeavoured  to  outline  as  clearly  as  possible  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  to  recall  our  com¬ 
mitments,  to  re-emphasize  our  objectives.  I  have  done  this 
deliberately  because  of  a  profound  conviction  that  in  the 
restless  and  anxious  state  of  present-day  Europe  this  coun¬ 
try  has  an  especial  part  to  play,  and  that  the  best  service 
that  it  can  render  to  the  world  is  by  making  its  purpose 
clear  and  pursuing  that  purpose  with  a  calm  but  vigilant 
perseverance.  But  that  is  not  all.  If  the  Government  of  this 
country  is  to  exert  its  maximum  influence  in  world  affairs 
it  is  imperative  that  it  should  speak  for  a  united  nation. 
Time  was  when  the  broad  lines  of  this  country’s  foreign 
policy  were  not  the  subject  of  party  controversy.  I  believe 
that  today  we  are  making  progress  towards  a  return  to  such 
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conditions,  despite  differences  of  emphasis  and  detail.  An 
impartial  observer  must  have  been  impressed  by  the  steady 
growth  during  the  last  few  months  of  united  opinion  on 
vital  matters  of  foreign  policy.  I  welcome  each  and  every 
manifestation  of  such  unity,  for  without  unity  there  can  be 
no  strength. 

But  if  the  Government  is  to  preserve  that  national  unity 
and  to  deserve  it,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  take  the  people 
of  this  country  as  far  as  possible  into  our  confidence,  to  tell 
them  plain  truths  in  plain  language,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
misunderstanding  between  us.  I  have  spoken  of  the  value 
to  Europe  of  this  country’s  calm.  By  that  I  mean  a  calm 
based  not  upon  ignorance  of  the  facts,  which  might  be  dan¬ 
gerous,  but  a  calm  due  to  a  full  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  position.  This  is  the  best  possible  spirit  in  which 
to  meet  difficulties. 

Events  abroad  are  speeding  on  their  course,  and  they 
compel  our  serious  and  vigilant  attention.  In  the  face  of 
these  let  me  endeavour  to  name  a  few  points  on  which  unity 
of  understanding  and  unity  of  action  seem  to  me  important. 
Let  us  first  win  an  ever  larger  body  of  opinion  to  reject 
those  dangerous  doctrines  which  would  have  us  divide  the 
world  into  dictatorships  of  the  right  and  left.  This  country 
will  have  none  of  either.  Nor  will  it  align  its  foreign  policy 
with  any  group  of  States  because  they  support  the  one  or  the 
other.  We  do  not  believe  that  we  should  be  serving  either 
internal  peace  in  this  country  or  external  peace  in  Europe 
or  elsewhere  by  so  dong.  To  further  our  own  national  in¬ 
terests,  the  greatest  of  which  is  peace,  we  need  no  such  doc¬ 
trines  and  no  slogans.  Man  is  surely  too  intelligent  for  his 
scope  and  opportunity  to  be  limited  to  a  choice  of  such 
crude  alternatives.  Therefore  I  repeat  that  we  reject  these 
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extreme  doctrines  for  our  own  home  consumption.  We  are, 
however,  not  only  willing,  but  sincerely  anxious,  to  live  on 
peaceful— more  than  that— on  cordial  terms  with  those  who 
practise  these  doctrines  in  their  own  countries.  In  our  view 
the  test  of  co-operation  in  foreign  affairs  is  not  the  form  of 
government  of  this  or  that  country,  but  the  country’s  will¬ 
ingness  to  co-operate  sincerely  for  peace  in  the  international 
sphere.  Our  relations  with  other  nations  are  thus  guided  by 
their  willingness  to  keep  peace  with  their  neighbours  and 
to  observe  the  treaties  which  are  framed  to  keep  the  peace. 
Observance  of  treaties  and  willingness  to  resort  to  free  nego¬ 
tiation  in  case  of  disagreement  constitute  together  the  only 
true  basis  of  international  confidence.  That  is  assuredly  one 
of  the  lessons  the  world  should  have  learnt  in  the  last  few 
months.  Admittedly,  treaties  in  themselves  which  are  made 
by  human  hands  are  not  sacrosanct.  They  are  capable  of  im¬ 
provement,  as  are  all  human  beings,  but  there  must  be  some 
sanctity  about  the  observance  of  solemn  undertakings.  There 
must  be  a  limit  to  unilateral  denunciations  or  we  shall  reach 
a  point  where  force  and  force  alone  is  to  be  the  sole  arbiter 
of  international  relations  and  where  no  treaty  will  be  worth 
the  paper  on  which  it  is  written.  Tearing  up  a  scrap  of  paper 
led  to  the  war  of  1914.  If  Europe  is  to  be  littered  with  scraps 
of  paper  in  1936  and  thereafter,  nobody  can  look  ahead  with 
any  confidence.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  international  rela¬ 
tions  are  guided  not  by  forms  of  government  but  by  the 
manner  in  which  governments  observe  their  undertakings. 

Now  let  me  speak  for  a  moment  of  events  in  Western 
Europe.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  have  learned  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction  of  the  declaration  made  by  the  French  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  4th  De¬ 
cember.  M.  Delbos  stated  in  the  name  of  the  French  Govern- 
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ment  that  all  the  forces  of  France  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the 
air  would  be  spontaneously  and  immediately  used  for  the 
defence  of  Great  Britain  in  the  event  of  an  unprovoked  ag¬ 
gression.  He  added  that  this  declaration  applied  also  to  Bel¬ 
gium. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  certain  quarters  that  this  declara¬ 
tion  and  my  statement  at  Leamington  on  20th  November 
that  if  the  occasion  arose  our  arms  would  be  used  in  the 
defence  of  France  and  Belgium  in  the  case  of  unprovoked 
aggression,  in  accordance  with  our  existing  obligations,  rep¬ 
resents  some  new  departure  or  implies  some  alliance,  or  that 
declarations  of  this  kind  were  incorrect  in  the  course  of  a 
negotiation  involving  other  Powers. 

This,  however,  is  not  so.  My  statement  was  but  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  undertaking  His  Majesty’s  Government  gave  to 
France  and  Belgium  after  the  denunciation  by  Germany  of 
the  Treaty  of  Locarno  last  March;  and,  so  far  as  the  French 
Government’s  declaration  is  concerned,  it  reaffirms  the  un¬ 
dertaking  given  in  the  proposals  which  were  agreed  to  in 
London  on  19th  March  last  in  order  to  deal  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  created  by  Germany’s  repudiation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Locarno  and  of  the  Rhineland  demilitarized  zone. 

Thus  neither  M.  Delbos’s  statement  nor  mine  represents 
any  new  departure,  nor  do  they  conceal  any  hidden  inten¬ 
tion  to  form  any  exclusive  alliance,  nor  do  they  suggest  a 
policy  of  blocs.  Let  me  emphasize  once  again,  it  is  not  in 
our  minds,  nor,  I  am  convinced,  is  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
French  Government,  to  seek  to  come  to  any  exclusive  ar¬ 
rangement.  Far  from  it;  we  desire,  and  should  cordially 
welcome,  the  co-operation  of  Germany  not  only  in  a  West¬ 
ern  agreement,  but  in  European  affairs  generally.  This  coun¬ 
try  has  made  that  clear  many  times  in  these  post-War  years, 
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not  only  by  words  but  by  deeds.  So  far  are  we  from  wishing 
to  encircle  Germany  that  we  seek  for  her  co-operation  with 
other  nations  in  the  economic  and  financial  as  well  as  in  the 
political  sphere.  We  want  neither  blocs  nor  barriers  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  nor,  we  are  convinced,  were  there  freedom  of  thought, 
of  speech,  of  trade  across  the  frontiers  would  there  be  any. 

In  a  recent  speech  at  Leamington  I  emphasized  the  urgent 
need  for  again  bringing  our  defences  up  to  a  standard  com¬ 
mensurate  with  our  world-wide  interests  and  responsibilities, 
and  sought  once  again  to  define  the  occasions  on  which  those 
arms  might  be  employed.  There  are  in  the  world  certain 
vital  British  interests  and  it  is  a  contribution  to  peace  that 
those  should  be  clearly  made  known  to  all.  This  I  sought 
to  do  at  Leamington  and  I  have  nothing  to  add  or  subtract 
from  the  definition  there  given.  Yet  if  I  were  to  say  that 
Britain’s  interests  in  peace  are  geographically  limited  I 
should  be  giving  a  false  impression.  If  our  vital  interests 
are  situated  in  certain  clearly  definable  areas  our  interest  in 
peace  is  world-wide  and  there  is  a  simple  reason  for  this. 
The  world  has  now  become  so  small— and  every  day  with 
the  march  of  science  it  becomes  smaller— that  a  spark  in 
some  sphere  comparatively  remote  from  our  own  interests 
may  become  a  conflagration  sweeping  a  continent  or  a  hemi¬ 
sphere.  We  must  therefore  be  watchful  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places.  We  cannot  disinterest  ourselves  from  this  or  that 
part  of  the  world  in  a  vague  hope  that  happenings  in  that 
area  will  not  affect  us.  We  must  neither  mislead  others  nor 
be  misled  ourselves  by  any  of  those  comfortable  doctrines 
that  we  can  live  secure  in  a  Western  European  glass-house. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  again  and  again  insisted 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  our  country,  with  its  many  and 
comprehensive  interests,  must  work  for  a  comprehensive 
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settlement.  Nothing  short  of  that  will  give  us  the  peace  and 
the  confidence  that  we  so  ardently  desire. 

How,  then,  is  this  settlement  to  be  achieved?  Detailed 
instruments  and  limited  agreements  will  no  doubt  help  to¬ 
wards  this  result,  but  the  realities  of  the  problem  go  even 
deeper  than  that.  If  the  world  is  to  enjoy  an  assurance  of 
lasting  peace  there  must  be  a  reversal  of  certain  tendencies 
which  dominate  world  politics  today.  Too  large  a  part  of 
the  world’s  wealth  is  now  being  spent  on  armaments.  It  is 
never  wholly  convincing  to  be  told  by  this  nation  or  by 
that,  “We  are  poorer  than  we  should  be,”  when  at  the  self¬ 
same  time  vast  sums  are  being  spent  on  rearmament  or 
maybe  the  whole  national  economy  is  being  strained  and 
twisted  to  that  end.  If  the  world  means  to  persist  in  re¬ 
armament  it  will  persist  in  its  own  impoverishment.  The 
world  would  act  wisely  were  it  to  turn  from  armaments  com¬ 
petition  to  economic  co-operation.  That  is  a  change  which 
we  wish  to  see  and  to  which  we  are  prepared  to  contribute 
our  share.  We  showed  by  the  part  we  played  in  the  recent 
three-power  Monetary  Agreement  the  basis  upon  which  we 
thought  progress  was  possible.  We  are  anxious  to  see  those 
lines  followed  up,  and  to  see  international  conditions  created 
in  which  economically  all  nations  can  have  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities,  can  hope  to  raise  their  standard  of  life.  If  a  lasting 
settlement  of  world  difficulties  could  be  reached,  including— 
and  this  is  indispensable— an  arms  agreement,  our  help 
would  be  willingly  and  indeed  whole-heartedly  given.  But— 
and  this  is  fundamental— this  country  cannot  be  expected  to 
render  help  to  others  either  in  the  economic  or  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  sphere  if  the  only  result  of  such  action  is  to  be  a  further 
piling  up  of  armaments  and  a  consequent  further  stress  and 
strain  upon  the  fabric  of  world  peace. 
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I  will  now  turn  to  an  aspect  of  the  international  situation 
which  is  uppermost  in  all  our  minds:  Spain. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  tragic  Spanish  conflict  the 
Government  have  initiated  or  supported  every  endeavour 
to  limit  the  conflict  or  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  That  is  why 
we  warmly  seconded  the  French  Government’s  initiative  in 
favour  of  a  non-intervention  agreement  in  the  early  days 
of  August;  that  is  why  we  have  done  our  utmost  to  sustain 
that  policy  ever  since.  It  is  true  that  non-intervention  has 
not  worked  as  well  as  we  could  have  wished.  There  have 
been  leakages,  even  grave  breaches  in  the  agreement,  but 
that  is  no  reason  for  abandoning  the  principle.  Those  who 
advocate  its  abandonment  must  face  the  alternative,  and  it 
is  immeasurably  grave.  M.  Blum  has  spoken  of  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  non-intervention  initiative  saved  a  European 
war  last  August.  Is  M.  Blum  right  in  that  conviction?  I,  for 
one,  am  certainly  not  prepared  to  disagree  with  him.  No 
one  can  tell  now  what  would  have  happened,  since  we  did 
in  fact  have  both  the  initiative  and  the  agreement.  But  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  at  the  very  least,  that  this  initiative  and  the  efforts 
that  followed  it  saved  Europe  from  the  gravest  risk  of  a 
conflict. 

Once  again,  however,  the  Spanish  tragedy  is  creating  grave 
international  anxieties.  Why  is  this?  It  is  because  the  na¬ 
tions  are  not  observing  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit  the 
agreement  to  which  they  came  last  August.  It  was  in  the 
conditions  thus  revealed  that  the  French  Government  and 
ourselves  have  within  the  last  few  days  attempted  a  fresh 
initiative  with  the  dual  object  of  making  the  non-interven¬ 
tion  agreement  really  effective,  and  of  offering  mediation 
to  bring  hostilities  to  an  end.  You  will  perhaps  have  seen 
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that  the  United  States  Government  has  issued  a  message  of 
sympathetic  support  for  our  endeavours.  In  doing  so  they 
have  set  an  admirable  example  to  other  nations  more  di¬ 
rectly  concerned,  whose  responsibilities  in  this  matter  are 
infinitely  heavier.  We  feel  entitled  to  look  to  these  nations 
for  their  collaboration  in  a  work  which  is  one  of  European 
appeasement.  For  let  us  be  clear  about  this,  if  we,  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  cannot  collaborate  to  deal  with  the  Spanish 
problem,  then  we  shall  be  moving  into  deeper  and  more 
dangerous  waters. 

To  sum  up  our  attitude  towards  the  Spanish  conflict,  I 
would  say  that  our  main  immediate  concern  is  that  the  con¬ 
flict  now  unfortunately  raging  in  that  country  should  be 
confined  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  in  the  hope  it 
may  be  brought  to  a  speedy  end.  This  attitude  is  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  deep  interest  we  feel  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  integrity  of  Spain  and  Spanish  possessions.  For  I  need 
perhaps  hardly  say  that  it  is  a  consideration  of  great  moment 
to  us  that  when  Spain  emerges  from  her  present  troubles 
that  integrity  should  remain  intact  and  unmenaced  from  any 
quarter. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  violence  abroad  in  Europe  today  which 
bodes  ill  for  the  future  unless  all  the  restraining  and  respon¬ 
sible  influences  in  humanity  are  brought  to  bear  to  check 
it.  I  believe  that  our  nation  if  it  exerts  its  full  influence  and 
is  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  quickly  and  effectively  to  equip 
itself  strongly,  can  yet  render  a  great  service  to  itself  and  to 
others  before  it  is  too  late.  I  believe  too  that  if  we  show 
strength  and  unity  in  this  nation  we  shall  find  an  ever  widen¬ 
ing  response  elsewhere.  Humanity  may  be  discouraged  and 
uncertain  where  to  turn  in  the  maze  of  events  which  are 
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unfolding  themselves  before  its  eyes,  but  it  has  no  desire  to 
destroy  itself.  If  we  share  a  determination  to  avert  that  catas¬ 
trophe  it  is  our  duty  to  spare  no  effort  to  help  mankind  to¬ 
wards  that  state  of  peace  and  understanding  among  the  na¬ 
tions  which  is  indispensable  to  the  survival  of  civilization. 
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Speaking  at  the  Foreign  Press  Association  dinner  on  12th 
January  1937  Mr.  Eden  again  reviewed  the  international 
situation. 


1MUST  begin  by  apologizing  for  having  been  the  cause, 
the  very  unwilling  cause,  of  postponing  your  Annual 
Dinner  for  1936,  but  I  am  highly  sensible  of  the  compli¬ 
ment  you  have  paid  me  in  deciding  to  fast  to  this  extent  at 
any  rate  on  my  account.  Now  that  we  have  broken  the  fast 
together  in  this  very  hospitable  not  to  say  sumptuous  man¬ 
ner  allow  me  at  the  outset  to  express  my  thanks  for  the 
opportunity  you  have  given  me  of  addressing  this  very  im¬ 
portant  and  influential  body— the  Foreign  Press  Association 
in  London. 

I  should  like  to  pay  your  President,  Dr.  Litauer,  this 
tribute.  After  having  twice  accepted  his  invitations,  last 
April  and  again  last  December,  I  have  twice  failed  him, 
but  in  spite  of  that  he  has  shone  two  qualities  which  emi¬ 
nently  qualify  him  for  the  post  he  occupies— perseverance 
and  understanding.  Perhaps  he  will  allow  me  to  take  these 
two  qualities  which  he  has  so  markedly  displayed  towards 
me  as  the  text  of  the  remarks  which  I  shall  address  to  you 
tonight. 

As  I  look  at  the  situation  in  the  world  generally  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  at  that  of  my  own  country  in  particular,  I  cannot 
think  of  a  better  motto  for  a  British  Foreign  Secretary  at 
this  time  than  the  cultivation  of  perseverance  and  under¬ 
standing.  Perseverance  in  pursuing  those  objects  which  will 
promote  a  general  settlement  and  understanding  of  the  views 
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of  all  nations  who  must  contribute  to  that  settlement. 

You  will  expect  me  no  doubt  in  my  first  public  speech  in 
the  New  Year  to  make  not  only  what  is  in  effect  a  New 
Year  resolution,  but  also  to  speak  to  you  of  the  present  in¬ 
ternational  situation.  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  make  a  better 
New  Year  resolution  than  to  determine  to  follow  a  policy 
of  perseverance  and  understanding.  In  the  words  which  I 
address  to  you  I  hope  to  be  able  to  indicate  in  what  direc¬ 
tions  that  resolution  is  likely  to  be  put  into  practice. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  that  we  open  the  New  Year 
without  many  disturbing  and  indeed  menacing  factors  in 
Europe.  There  is  the  situation  in  Spain,  which  continues 
to  give  rise  to  the  greatest  anxiety  throughout  the  world. 
The  views  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  been  so  often 
and  so  clearly  expressed  that  I  propose  to  say  very  little  on 
that  subject  tonight.  Suffice  it  to  say  this.  We  are  a  demo¬ 
cratic  country.  We  believe  that  it  is  for  the  inhabitants  of 
any  country  to  decide  what  system  of  government  they  pre¬ 
fer.  It  is  a  matter  for  them,  and  for  no  one  else.  We  wish 
to  see  imposed  no  system  of  government,  either  our  own 
or  any  other,  on  the  Spanish  people.  We  believe  that  any 
such  effort  would  be  unjustified,  and  even  were  it  to  succeed 
could  bring  no  lasting  peace.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we 
have  discouraged  and  shall  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power  con¬ 
tinue  to  discourage  any  foreign  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  that  country.  I  know  that  there  are  some  who  believe 
that  as  the  outcome  of  this  civil  war  Spain  inevitably  must 
have  a  government  either  Fascist  or  Communist.  That  is 
not  our  belief.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  neither  of 
these  forms  of  government  being  indigenous  to  Spain, 
neither  is  likely  to  endure.  Spain  will  in  time  evolve  her 
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own  Spanish  form  of  government.  The  less  the  foreigner 
interferes  the  shorter  that  time  will  be. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  tendencies  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation  which  became  pronounced  in  1936  was  the 
tendency  to  divide  Europe  into  two  opposing  camps,  divided 
according  to  two  extreme  political  doctrines.  I  hope  and 
think  that  this  tendency  shows  signs  of  diminishing.  There 
is,  for  instance,  the  exchange  of  assurances  between  this 
country  and  Italy  which  is  directed  against  no  country,  and 
which  has  been  welcomed  by  other  Mediterranean  Powers. 
His  Majesty’s  Government  have  again  and  again  stated  on 
public  platforms  in  this  country  that  we  repudiate  any  divi¬ 
sion  of  Europe  into  the  supporters  of  rival  ideologies.  Not 
only  would  the  widespread  acceptance  of  such  a  fatalistic 
doctrine  be  highly  dangerous  to  peace,  but  in  our  judge¬ 
ment  it  does  not  correspond  to  realities.  Human  nature  is 
far  too  rich  and  too  diversified  to  be  hemmed  in  within  such 
limitations. 

We  believe  that  it  is  essential  for  peace  that  the  full  moral 
and  political  weight  of  this  country,  and  here  I  think  I  am 
interpreting  the  views  of  the  whole  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  should  be  thrown  against  this  doctrine  of  exclusive¬ 
ness.  The  doctrine  of  the  class  war  has  never  at  any  rate 
been  accepted  by  the  British  people  because  we  are  practical 
enough  to  see  that  it  makes  no  sense.  The  interests  of  classes 
are  not  exclusive,  but  complementary.  In  the  same  way  we 
see  that  this  further  extension  of  the  doctrine,  which  would 
divide  nations  according  to  hard  and  fast  political  creeds,  is 
equally  false.  The  reason  that  we  treasure  parliamentary 
democracy  and  intend  to  put  our  whole  force  behind  it  is 
because  we  believe  that  it  is  essentially  a  practical  system. 
Democracy  is  not  a  theoretical  doctrine  invented  in  the 
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study;  it  is  a  slow  and  steady  growth  to  which  men  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  throughout  many  generations  have 
made  their  contribution.  It  represents  the  innumerable 
facets  of  human  nature.  We  are  told  that  it  is  not  heroic 
and  that  Europe  is  now  entering  on  the  heroic  stage.  By  all 
means  let  us  have  heroism.  But  let  us  regard  Europe  as  a 
land  for  heroes  to  live  in,  not  merely  to  die  in.  Let  us  not 
confuse  heroism  and  heroics.  Let  us  seek  that  quieter  hero¬ 
ism  which  is  none  the  less  real  because  it  is  restrained,  which 
is  more  generous  because  it  can  see  qualities  of  heroism  and 
willingness  for  self-sacrifice  in  people  of  every  race  and 
creed,  and  which  regards  co-operation  with  all  races  and 
creeds  as  essential  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  world.  A 
political  democracy  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  half-way 
house  between  dictatorships  of  the  Right  or  Left.  It  is  no 
such  thing.  It  is  in  another  street  altogether.  But  it  is  ready 
enough  to  live  on  terms  of  good  neighbourliness  with  the 
inhabitants  of  all  other  streets. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  rather  the  habit  to  describe  our  Brit¬ 
ish  tradition  of  parliamentary  government  as  an  easy-going 
mean  between  extremes,  suited  to  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 
Now,  as  Aristotle  expounded  in  treatises  that  we  have  all 
read  and  forgotten,  the  happy  mean  is  not  a  mediocre  thing 
deficient  in  all  the  flashing  qualities  of  the  extremes  on 
either  side  of  it.  It  has  a  unique  quality  of  its  own  derived 
from  a  just  proportion  or  harmony.  Courage  you  will  re¬ 
member,  is  a  mean  between  foolhardiness  and  timidity. 
Moreover,  this  I  claim,  and  it  should  never  be  forgotten, 
that  parliamentary  democracy  represents  not  a  mere  passive, 
agnostic,  disbelief  in  more  extreme  forms  of  government, 
but  a  positive  creed. 

In  the  last  century  it  was  one  of  our  great  invisible  ex- 
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ports.  It  was  transplanted,  and  for  many  reasons— perhaps 
the  soil  did  not  suit  it,  or  it  encountered  storms  before  it 
was  well  rooted— at  any  rate  in  some  of  these  countries  it 
has  not  thriven.  But  we  have  not  lost  faith  in  it.  Needless 
to  say— for  tolerance  is  one  of  parliamentary  democracy’s 
chief  characteristics— we  have  no  wish  to  impose  our  institu¬ 
tions  where  they  are  not  wanted.  Equally  we  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  allowing  them  to  be  uprooted  here.  The  price  of 
liberty  is  eternal  vigilance,  I  would  add,  “and  constant  self- 
sacrifice.” 

It  is  sometimes  said,  “You  English  are  so  complacent,  you 
are  giving  your  young  people  no  political  creed  outside  their 
own  comfort  to  believe  in  and  make  sacrifices  for.”  That  I 
vigorously  deny.  We  have  something  worth  living  for,  some¬ 
thing  that  we  are  determined  to  preserve  for  our  children. 
Undoubtedly  work  and  self-sacrifice  are  needed  if  we  are 
to  be  sure  of  preserving  our  liberties.  We  in  this  country 
do  not  compel  men  to  serve  their  country,  at  any  rate  in 
times  of  peace.  Our  attitude  to  this  matter  was  put  once  and 
for  all  by  Nelson  in  his  signal,  “England  expects,”  she  does 
not  compel. 

There  are  then  these  two  aspects  of  our  political  philos¬ 
ophy:  first,  that  it  is  a  positive  doctrine,  and  second,  that, 
though  we  make  no  great  parade  of  our  devotion  to  it,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  our  readiness  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices 
to  preserve  it. 

I  have  dealt  at  some  length  on  the  general  tendencies  of 
political  thought  in  this  country,  and  for  this  reason.  The 
Press  of  the  world  is  an  immense  force— it  can  be  a  force 
for  good.  It  can  be  a  force  for  evil.  I  believe  that  you  all 
wish  to  use  it  for  good.  But  even  journalists,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  a  sufficiently  daring  observation,  are  not  perfect. 
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We  live  in  an  age  when  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  de¬ 
duce  national  policies  from  isolated  sentences,  irrespective 
of  their  contexts.  I  have  noticed  examples  of  this  in  recent 
months.  We  are  told  that  Great  Britain  is  moving  towards 
one  country,  away  from  another.  That  is  a  distortion  of  the 
truth.  There  is  no  country  which  we  would  not  be  willing 
to  move  towards  if  by  so  doing  we  and  that  country  could 
assist  in  securing  a  general  settlement  of  the  strain  and 
anxieties  to  which  we  are  all  subjected.  We  desire  the 
circle  of  our  friends  and  collaborators  to  be  as  wide  and 
all-embracing  as  possible.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done  that 
can  be  done,  but  if  it  is  to  be  done  all  the  nations  must 
enter  on  1937  in  this  spirit.  These  are  the  principles,  simple 
and  straightforward  principles  that  govern  British  policy, 
principles  which  are  innate  in  the  British  character  and  have 
played  a  chief  part  in  moulding  the  constitution  of  our  own 
country. 

We  do  not  believe  in  conflict.  We  believe  in  co-opera¬ 
tion.  The  world  has  surely  learnt  enough,  in  its  long  his¬ 
tory,  to  know  that  by  patient  collaboration  man  can  stead¬ 
ily  increase  his  standard  of  living.  But  that  can  only  be 
done  by  collaboration.  It  can  never  be  done  by  war.  Dis¬ 
trust,  hatred,  and  the  armaments  to  which  these  give  birth 
can  only  hinder  its  realization.  Those  who  believe  in  inter¬ 
national  co-operation— as  we  do— wishing  to  leave  no  nation 
out,  do  so  because  they  are  profoundly  convinced  that  in 
that  way,  and  only  in  that  way,  can  they  fulfil  the  first  and 
greatest  duty  of  statesmanship,  to  increase  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  people. 

I  have  been  happy  to  read  Herr  Hitler’s  statement  to  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  which  is  published  in  this  morning’s 
paper.  He  says:  “Present  worries  ought  to  serve  as  a  warning 
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for  all  nations  in  time  to  recognize  the  dangers  threat¬ 
ening  world  peace,  thus  promoting  a  real  understanding 
and  reconciliation  among  the  nations  which  will  make 
possible  for  all  a  continuance  of  their  economic  existence, 
guaranteeing  the  prosperity  and  prospects  of  humanity  as  a 
whole.” 

His  Majesty’s  Government  warmly  reciprocate  those  senti¬ 
ments.  Surely  the  world  is  not  so  bankrupt  that  it  can  find 
no  way  of  giving  practical  force  to  what,  it  seems,  is  the 
common  aim  of  us  all.  That  at  any  rate  must  be  the  task 
to  which  we  must  devote  ourselves  in  the  coming  year,  and 
so  far  as  the  people  of  this  country  are  concerned,  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  is  a  task  to  which  they  will  bend  their 
most  earnest  and  united  endeavours. 

How  is  this  to  be  achieved?  If  progress  is  to  be  real,  we 
must  wish  to  see  it  realized  both  in  the  political  and  in  the 
economic  sphere— the  one  reacts  upon  the  other.  Unless 
there  is  political  confidence  there  can  be  no  real  economic 
recovery  in  Europe.  Moreover,  economic  distress  is  in  itself 
a  danger  to  peace.  All  friends  of  peace,  therefore,  must  wish 
to  see  that  distress  relieved. 

We  in  this  country,  as  you  know,  are  now  engaged  in 
rearmament  on  a  considerable,  indeed  a  formidable  scale. 
That  rearmament  is  gathering  momentum.  In  time  it  must 
impose  a  strain  upon  our  national  finances  and  national 
prosperity  as  it  is  already  doing  elsewhere.  Yet  no  other 
policy  was  open  to  us  in  a  rapidly  rearming  world.  The 
British  nation  have  no  desire  to  spend  money  upon  arma¬ 
ments,  yet  let  there  be  no  mistake,  in  existing  conditions 
they  can,  and  if  need  be  will,  show  as  stubborn  determina¬ 
tion  as  any  other  nation  in  the  re-equipment  which  they 
regard  as  vital  to  their  national  safety.  But  that  is  not  the 
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road  we  wish  to  travel.  There  is  a  better  way.  We  definitely 
prefer  butter  to  guns,  and  we  are  prepared  to  do  our  best 
by  economic  co-operation  and  by  working  for  European 
appeasement  to  secure  that  others  have  butter  too  in  a  world 
which  has  no  need  of  guns. 

Tonight  in  the  opening  days  of  the  New  Year  you  will 
wish  me  to  give  you  perhaps  some  forecast  of  what  awaits 
the  world  in  1937.  The  choice  is  surely  sufficiently  clear. 
It  is  for  the  nations  to  determine.  On  the  one  hand,  we  can 
take  a  great  stride  forward.  By  increase  of  international 
understanding,  by  free  co-operation  between  the  peoples, 
by  a  reduction  of  the  barriers  that  hamper  international 
trade  and  intercourse,  by  a  genuine  attempt  to  restrain  our 
sentiments,  however  deep  and  strong  they  may  be,  in 
favour  of  this  or  that  ideology,  we  can  better  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  and  increase  the  world’s  prosperity  and 
happiness.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  withdraw  within  our¬ 
selves,  increase  our  individual  isolation,  if  we  continue  to 
pile  up  armaments  to  the  utmost  of  our  economic  strength 
and  beyond  it,  we  shall  perpetuate  the  evils  from  which  we 
suffer  today  and  bring  the  world  nearer  to  an  even  greater 
disaster  than  that  from  which  it  is  only  just  beginning  to 
recover. 

That  way  lies  madness.  There  may  have  been  a  time 
when  nations  could  be  independent  and  self-sufficing,  but 
that  day  is  long  past.  No  nation  today  can  prosper  on  the 
ruin  of  another.  Let  us  recognize  this  fundamental  fact 
that  in  the  modern  world  nations  are  all  members  one  of 
another,  economically  if  not  politically.  If  we  once  base  our 
policies  on  this  fundamental  fact  we  shall  have  gone  far  to 
find  a  solution  of  the  seemingly  insoluble  problems  which 
now  confront  mankind. 
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In  a  communication  addressed  by  the  British  Government  to 
the  German  Government  in  A lay  1936  Germany  had  been 
asked,  among  other  things,  what  view  she  now  took  of  the 
continued  maintenance  of  the  still  operative  clauses  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  whether  she  intended  to  respect  the  exist¬ 
ing  territorial  and  political  status  of  Europe  except  as  it 
could  be  modified  by  negotiation,  and  whether  she  would 
accompany  the  negotiation  of  a  Western  Air  Pact  with  a  re¬ 
gional  agreement  for  the  limitation  of  air  strengths.  No 
official  reply  was  ever  received,  but  Germany’s  uncompro¬ 
mising  attitude  was  made  clear  by  Herr  Hitler  in  his  speech 
to  the  Reichstag  on  30th  January  1933. 

The  British  rearmament  programme  was  announced  by  the 
Prime  Minister  on  nth  February. 

The  Non-Intervention  Committee  continued  to  sit  in  Lon¬ 
don.  In  a  speech  at  Liverpool  on  12th  April  1933  Air.  Eden 
again  gave  a  broad  review  of  affairs. 


EVER  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  conflict  His  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Government  have  had  two  main  objectives  before 
them.  First  to  prevent  that  conflict  from  spreading  beyond 
the  borders  of  Spain,  and  second  to  preserve,  whatever  the 
final  outcome  of  the  conflict,  the  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  Spain.  I  believe  that  those 
two  objectives  commend  themselves  to  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country.  In  the  further¬ 
ance  of  them  we  have  from  the  first  supported  the  policy 
of  non-intervention.  No  doubt  many  gibes  can  be  hurled 
at  the  policy  of  non-intervention  and  at  the  work  of  the 
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Non-Intervention  Committee.  It  can  be  said— and  said  with 
truth— that  there  have  been  breaches,  flagrant  breaches, 
of  the  Agreement.  Despite  the  Agreement  both  sides  are 
using  materials  from  abroad;  despite  the  Agreement  there 
are  foreign  nationals  fighting  on  both  sides.  All  this 
and  more  can  be  said  in  criticism,  and  yet  when  all 
that  can  be  said  has  been  said  a  broad  gain  remains.  The 
policy  of  non-intervention  has  limited  and  bit  by  bit  re¬ 
duced  the  flow  of  foreign  intervention  in  arms  and  men 
into  Spain.  Even  more  important,  the  existence  of  that 
policy,  the  knowledge  that  many  governments,  despite  all 
discouragement,  were  working  for  it,  has  greatly  reduced 
the  risks  of  general  war.  These  risks  were  considerable  in 
the  early  autumn  of  last  year.  They  may  become  consider¬ 
able  again,  but  they  should  not  and  need  not  because  of  the 
existence  of  the  Non-Intervention  Agreement  and  of  the 
scheme  of  control  and  the  scheme  of  observation  which  has 
been  worked  out.  Let  us  face  the  alternatives  to  non-inter¬ 
vention.  They  must  be  bluntly  stated.  An  open  and  limit¬ 
less  competition  in  the  supply  of  arms  and  munitions  and 
even  men  to  Spain,  stimulated  by  the  almost  frenzied 
support  of  rival  ideologies.  Where  must  that  have  led  Eu¬ 
rope?  What  role  was  there  for  this  country  in  such  a  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  flames  in  a  foreign  civil  strife?  Unless  we  were 
ourselves  prepared  to  intervene  in  Spain,  ourselves  willing 
to  send  men  to  participate  in  that  civil  war— and  no  one 
in  this  country  advocates  that  course— then  clearly  there  was 
only  one  role  for  us;  to  continue  to  work  patiently,  per¬ 
sistently  for  the  limitation  and  at  last  the  cessation  of  all 
outside  intervention  in  Spain,  for  the  sake  of  the  unhappy 
people  of  Spain  and  for  the  sake  of  Europe. 

Let  us  not  belittle  what  has  been  achieved.  After  infinite 
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labour,  not  only  has  an  agreement  been  reached  which  the 
nations  have  accepted,  but  more  than  that  an  elaborate 
system  of  observation  has  been  evolved  in  respect  of  which 
each  nation  has  to  bear  its  burden  of  responsibility  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Certainly  nothing  on  such  a  scale  has  ever  been  at¬ 
tempted  before. 

His  Majesty’s  Government  take  the  view  that  the  new 
agreement  for  the  supervision  of  the  Spanish  land  and  sea 
frontiers,  which  will  shortly  come  into  operation,  can  be 
made  effective  in  checking  the  dispatch  of  foreign  nationals, 
arms,  munitions  and  war  material  to  either  of  the  contend¬ 
ing  forces  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Once  that  agreement 
is  in  force  the  prolonged  period  of  rumour,  of  charge  and 
counter-charge  will  be  at  an  end.  We  shall  be  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  facts  and  no  longer  have  to  deal  with  hearsay  evidence. 

If,  however,  reports  should  then  be  received  from  the 
competent  observers  under  the  proposed  scheme  that  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  agreements  are  still  taking  place  and  that 
foreign  volunteers  are  continuing  to  arrive  in  Spain  in 
order  to  participate  in  the  civil  war.  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  would  view  the  situation  thus  created  with  the  grav¬ 
est  concern.  It  would,  in  their  opinion,  and  no  doubt  in  that 
of  the  other  participating  governments  in  the  Non-Interven¬ 
tion  Agreement,  be  calculated  to  produce  a  new  and  danger¬ 
ous  situation,  and  one  which  it  must  be  in  the  interest  of 
every  peace-seeking  Power  in  Europe  to  determine  to 
avoid. 

What  will  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this  Spanish  con¬ 
flict?  He  would  be  a  bold  man  or  a  poorly  informed  one 
who  would  hazard  a  prophecy  of  a  speedy  victory  for  either 
side  as  at  present  constituted.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  this  is  a  conflict  in  respect  of  which  the  short  view  is 
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likely  to  be  the  wrong  view.  There  are  some  people  in  this 
country  who  apprehend  that  the  outcome  of  this  civil  war 
in  Spain  will  see  that  country  dominated  by  Communism 
if  the  Government  wins,  by  Fascism  if  the  insurgents  win. 
They  further  fear  that  the  future  policy  of  Spain  will  be 
dominated  by  the  leading  foreign  protagonists  of  those  two 
creeds.  I  am  convinced  that  these  apprehensions  are  mis¬ 
placed.  Whatever  the  final  outcome  of  this  strife,  and  there 
may  be  many  phases  which  have  a  transient  air  of  finality 
before  that  outcome  is  reached,  the  Spanish  people  will 
after  this  civil  war,  as  for  centuries  before  it,  continue  to 
display  that  proud  independence,  that  almost  arrogant  in¬ 
dividualism  which  is  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  race. 
There  are  twenty-four  million  reasons  why  Spain  will  never 
for  long  be  dominated  by  the  forces  or  controlled  by  the 
advice  of  any  foreign  Power,  and  they  are  the  twenty-four 
million  Spaniards  that  today  inhabit  war-ridden  Spain.  Six 
months  ago  I  told  the  House  of  Commons  of  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  intervention  in  Spain  was  both  bad  humanity  and 
bad  politics.  Nothing  that  has  happened  since  that  date  has 
caused  me  to  modify  that  judgement;  some  events  have 
caused  me  to  confirm  it. 

When  at  last  this  terrible  Spanish  conflict  is  ended  is  it 
not  conceivable,  indeed  probable,  that  the  Spanish  people 
will  like  best  those  who  have  fought  least  on  their  soil,  will 
feel  scant  gratitude  for  those  who  have  killed  fellow  Span¬ 
iards,  and  will  perhaps  best  understand  the  motives  of  that 
nation  which  has  confined  intervention  to  the  saving  of 
many  thousands  of  Spanish  lives? 

Can  we  not  learn  another  lesson  from  this  Spanish  con¬ 
flict?  It  teaches  us  not  only  the  horror  of  modern  war,  but 
also  its  resemblance  to  wars  that  have  gone  before.  As 
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many  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  in  1914  thought 
that  the  conflict  would  be  short,  so  many  judged  that  this 
Spanish  Civil  War  would  be  short.  Events  have  falsified  the 
prophets  in  both  these  instances.  Is  there  not  in  this  fact, 
however  unwelcome  in  itself,  an  influence  favourable  to 
the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  future?  Everyone  now 
knows  that  a  war  of  long  duration  means  the  ruin  of  victor 
and  vanquished  alike,  and  if  the  lesson  of  recent  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  there  can  be  no  short  war  within  or  between 
the  States  of  Europe,  will  not  this  knowledge  further  but¬ 
tress  peace? 

I  would  now  turn  to  another  part  of  Europe  and  to  a 
capital  where  three  countries  recently  discussed  the  Euro¬ 
pean  situation,  including  this  question  of  non-intervention. 
I  refer  to  the  meeting  of  the  Powers  of  the  Little  Entente 
in  Belgrade.  The  communique  issued  at  its  close  was  one 
the  purport  and  tenor  of  which  the  Government  and 
people  of  this  country  could  cordially  endorse.  What  did 
the  Little  Entente  Powers  say?  They  have  reaffirmed  their 
devotion  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  based.  They  declared  their  determination  to 
“continue  to  work  for  a  general  reconciliation  of  all  Euro¬ 
pean  States  and  for  the  avoidance  of  war,”  and  they  added 
wisely:  “this  spirit  of  conciliation  is  not  a  sign  of  weakness 
and  the  three  States  are  at  all  times  ready  to  defend  their 
national  rights.”  Each  and  all  of  these  statements  represent 
our  policy  also  with  respect  to  the  problems  with  which  we 
are  faced.  The  Little  Entente  Powers  went  on  to  state  that 
they  were  “firmly  opposed  to  any  kind  of  international 
ideological  conflict,  and  would  not  join  either  of  the  blocs 
to  which  such  conflict  might  give  rise.”  This  is  indubitably 
the  determination  of  this  country  also.  “The  domestic 
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regime  of  independent  States,”  the  three  Powers  continue, 
“must  be  mutually  respected.  This  principle  dictates  the 
attitude  of  the  three  States  towards  the  Spanish  conflict.”  It 
dictates  ours  also.  Finally  the  three  Powers  say  they  “have 
strictly  applied  all  measures  recommended  by  the  Non- 
Intervention  Committee  and  would  welcome  all  new  efforts 
to  make  non-intervention  effective  and  to  limit  the  area  of 
potential  danger  spots.”  We  cordially  concur.  I  have  quoted 
this  communique  to  you  at  some  length  to  illustrate  that 
we  are  not  alone  in  the  view  that  we  have  often  expressed 
of  the  principles  that  should  govern  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  Many  share  our  view. 

None  the  less  we  are  aware  of  course  that  we  are  some¬ 
times  criticized  for  our  unwillingness  to  join  any  bloc  in 
Europe  serving  any  ideology.  We  are  told  that  such  an  atti¬ 
tude  constitutes  a  refusal  to  face  realities.  Yet  for  us  there 
is  a  deeper,  a  more  significant  reality  which  was  nowhere 
better  stated  than  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference  of  1926.  Describing  the  status  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Dominions  it  was  there  stated:  “The  British  Empire  is 
not  founded  upon  negations.  It  depends  essentially,  if  not 
formally,  on  positive  ideals.  Free  institutions  are  its  life¬ 
blood.  Free  co-operation  is  its  instrument.  Peace,  security, 
and  progress  are  among  its  objects.”  As  in  1926,  so  today, 
our  purpose  remains  unchanged. 

I  sometimes  think  that  less  than  justice  is  done  to  the 
motives  which  have  determined  the  policy  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  the  succession  of  crises  which  have  followed 
hard  upon  one  another  in  recent  months.  We  are  told  that 
we  are  insufficiently  firm  or  that  our  policy  lacks  precision 
and  is  one  of  mere  drift.  These  criticisms  seem  to  me  to 
ignore  certain  fundamental  truths.  To  paraphrase  a  saying 
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of  Lord  Kitchener’s  quoted  in  the  third  volume  of  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill’s  great  life  of  Marlborough:  “One  can¬ 
not  conduct  foreign  affairs  as  one  would,  but  only  as  one 
can.”  Our  attitude  is  due  not  to  carelessness  or  indifference 
but  to  a  scrupulous  concern  for  our  responsibilities.  We  are 
acutely  conscious  of  the  responsibilities  of  this  country  at 
the  present  moment  of  crisis  and  turmoil  in  Europe.  We 
are  acutely  conscious  that  a  false  step  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government  at  this  juncture  might  have  consequences  of 
the  utmost  gravity.  We  are  not  going  to  take  a  step  the 
consequences  of  which  must  be  decisive  one  way  or  the 
other  unless  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  both  right  and 
wise.  We  are  certainly  not  going  to  take  action  which  will 
divide  Europe  into  two  blocs,  both  heavily  armed  and 
rapidly  increasing  their  arms  and  keenly  suspicious  of  one 
another.  Have  those  who  advocate  greater  provision  and 
perhaps  more  dashing  courses  for  our  foreign  policy  satis¬ 
fied  themselves  that  what  they  recommend  would  not  lead 
to  that  very  dangerous  situation  which  it  should  be  our 
object  to  avoid?  Indeed,  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  cer¬ 
tain  of  our  critics  in  this  country  have  weighed  the  full 
significance  of  the  courses  they  urge  upon  the  Government 
and  realized  that  some  of  them  might  in  fact  enlist  us  in 
that  very  ideological  conflict  which  they  rightly  join  us  in 
denouncing. 

I  would  suggest  that  any  observer  of  foreign  policy  at 
this  time,  before  he  decides  to  advocate  this  or  that  course, 
should  ask  himself:  “What  would  be  its  effect?  Will  it  in 
fact  further  the  division  of  Europe  into  two  armed  camps 
with  my  country  in  one  of  them?”  For  let  us  never  forget 
that  this  problem  of  armaments  must  be  considered  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  policy. 
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I  have  said  on  several  occasions  recently  that  our  re¬ 
armament  is  a  means  to  an  end  and  not  an  end  in  itself. 
No  policy  could  be  more  insane  than  a  race  in  armaments 
for  its  own  sake,  which  could  only  end  in  general  destruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  imperative,  while  we  are  rearming  on  a  scale 
unprecedented  in  this  country  in  time  of  peace,  that  we 
should  preserve  a  sanity  and  balance  in  our  outlook,  that 
we  should  refrain  from  sabre-rattling  and  provocation,  that 
we  should  keep  constantly  in  view  our  own  very  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  a  nation,  or  I  should  prefer  to  put  it,  as  one 
of  a  group  of  nations,  to  help  others  to  think  in  terms  of 
co-operation  rather  than  of  antagonism.  If  we  and  other 
nations  think  merely  in  terms  of  armaments,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  thinking  in  terms  of  what  divides  us  and  not 
what  should  unite  us.  It  is  easy  and  popular  to  rattle  the 
sabre,  it  is  far  more  difficult  and  unpopular  to  face  the 
criticism  of  being  poor-spirited  because  we  refuse  to  lead 
Europe  over  the  precipice.  I  hear  it  said  from  time  to  time 
that  the  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  is  lacking  in 
precision.  Surely  that  is  the  short  view  and  not  the  long 
one.  It  is  alien  to  the  British  temperament  to  lay  down 
elaborate  and  detailed  lines  of  policy  for  the  immediate 
future. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  devise  such  lines  to  meet  every  con¬ 
tingency  in  a  rapidly  changing  world,  but  it  is  alien  to 
common  sense  to  shirk  the  broad  lines  of  policy  for  a 
longer  period  ahead.  It  is  the  principles  of  policy  which  can 
be  stated,  and  not  the  details,  and  it  is  the  principles  which 
matter.  The  principles  are  simple  and  not  at  the  mercy  of 
every  wind  that  blows;  the  details  are  not  only  immensely 
complicated  but  subject  to  constant  readjustment.  One  of 
these  principles  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  is  this. 
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There  can  only  be  good  relations  if  countries  can  agree  on 
policies  which  take  account  not  only  of  their  own  rights, 
but  of  the  rights  of  others.  And  we  shall  not  take  account 
of  those  rights  unless  we  attempt  to  understand  them.  One 
of  the  worst  enemies  of  understanding  is  the  current  jargon 
of  politics,  the  kind  of  propaganda  which  by  constant  repe¬ 
tition  tries  to  turn  a  half-truth  into  the  whole  truth.  It  is 
so  easy  and  so  misleading  to  claim  all  the  virtues  for  your 
own  school  of  thought,  for  it  must  necessarily  follow  that 
all  the  vices  belong  to  the  other  school.  It  is  so  misleading 
to  see  nothing  but  bad  under  the  dictatorships  or  for  the 
latter  to  see  nothing  but  a  glaring  red  light  when  the  word 
democracy  is  mentioned.  Each  nation  in  Europe  is  grappling 
with  its  own  set  of  problems  and  striving  to  find  its  own 
solution.  So  long  as  the  principle  of  live  and  let  live  in 
international  relations  is  adhered  to,  these  individual  at¬ 
tempts  should  work  out  their  own  solutions.  That  is  the 
principle  which  has  guided  us  in  the  Spanish  conflict  and 
it  is  the  only  possible  principle  to  be  applied  to  all  coun¬ 
tries,  no  matter  what  we  may  feel  about  the  internal  devel¬ 
opment  which  is  taking  place  in  any  country.  The  worst 
possible  principle  is  the  assumption  that  one  nation  cannot 
secure  its  own  internal  order  or  its  own  internal  happiness 
save  by  imposing  a  similar  order  elsewhere.  We  shall  have 
gained  much  when  it  comes  to  be  realized  that  toleration 
is  itself  a  sign  of  strength. 

There  will  be  no  confidence  in  peace  until  this  doctrine 
of  live  and  let  live,  of  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
others,  is  both  preached  and  practised.  What  is  delaying 
the  return  of  confidence  is  not  only  actual  intervention 
across  the  frontiers  of  other  countries,  but  the  fear  that 
such  intervention  may  take  place.  In  this  respect  both  open 
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and  disguised  intervention  are  very  much  the  same  thing. 
Let  the  nations  rid  themselves  of  the  idea  that  they  should 
strive  for  a  Pax  Germanica,  a  Pax  Gallica,  a  Pax  Italica,  or 
even  a  Pax  Britannica.  The  only  sure  peace  is  not  a  na¬ 
tional  but  an  international  peace  to  which  each  nation 
makes  its  contribution  because  it  recognizes  that  therein 
lies  its  own  enduring  interest.  International  peace  based  on 
an  international  order  with  the  nations  leagued  together  to 
preserve  it;  if  to  some  people  today  this  ideal  seems  as  dis¬ 
tant  as  the  Millennium,  let  all  at  any  rate  agree  to  take  the 
first  steps  in  that  direction.  Of  these  steps  the  first  and  the 
most  important  is  for  the  nations  of  Europe  to  leave  one 
another  to  work  out  their  own  national  solutions  in  their 
own  way.  Such  a  policy  of  self-denial  would  soon  create 
an  international  atmosphere  in  which  true  collaboration 
could  thrive.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  even  at  this  late 
hour  the  policy  of  non-intervention  in  Spain  may  be  seen 
by  all  who  have  subscribed  to  it  to  be  the  policy  that  suits 
their  own  interests  best?  If  the  conflict  in  Spain  is  regarded 
not  as  testing-ground  for  national  rivalries  and  interven¬ 
tion  but  as  the  field  for  co-operation  and  non-intervention, 
the  trials  which  the  Spanish  people  are  now  undergoing 
may  lead  not  to  a  sharpening  of  antagonisms,  which  can  do 
nothing  but  harm  to  all,  but  to  a  realization  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  co-operation  which  would  be  an  infinite  benefit  to 
all. 
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Before  Parliament  rose  at  the  end,  of  the  summer  of  1937 
Mr.  Eden  made  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  international 
situation.  In  his  speech  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  19th 
July  the  subjects  dealt  with  included  developments  in  the 
Spanish  war,  the  situation  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Far  East,  the  future  of  the  League,  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  outlook  as  a  whole. 


I  AM  credibly  informed  that  the  Parliamentary  holidays 
are  drawing  near,  and  it  has  been  represented  to  me 
through  the  usual  channels  that  the  moment  is  perhaps 
appropriate  for  a  survey  of  the  world  situation.  That  is  a 
formidable  task,  but  I  am  prepared  to  attempt  it  with  the 
indulgence  of  the  House.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  foreign 
affairs  debate,  initiated  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle¬ 
man  the  Member  for  Caithness  [Sir  A.  Sinclair]  took  place, 
and  if  from  what  I  have  to  say  today  I  omit  certain  parts  of 
the  world,  that  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
have  suddenly  become  disinterested  in  them,  but  because 
for  the  moment  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  was  said 
only  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  might  be  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Committee  if  I  were  to  begin  with  the  situation  in  the 
Far  East;  then  to  say  something  about  recent  developments 
in  the  Spanish  situation  and  make  certain  references  which 
I  desire  to  make  on  behalf  of  the  Government  with  regard 
to  the  situation  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea; 
and,  having  referred  to  our  relations  with  Egypt,  to  speak 
of  the  League’s  future,  and  finally,  to  say  a  word  about  the 
European  outlook  as  a  whole. 
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If  we  may  deal  with  the  Far  East  first,  the  situation  there 
is  confused  and  anxious  and  it  is  difficult  even  to  describe  it 
in  precise  terms.  The  causes  and  the  responsibilities  for  the 
actual  origin  of  the  first  clash,  which  took  place  on  the 
night  of  7th-8th  July,  remain  uncertain,  and  the  course  of 
negotiations  which  have  been  in  progress  locally  is  not  fully 
known  to  us.  None  the  less,  all  the  indications  encourage  us 
to  believe  that  the  present  situation,  grave  as  its  possibilities 
undoubtedly  are,  was  not  deliberately  provoked  by  either 
Government.  It  does  not  make  the  situation  less  dangerous 
in  its  potentialities,  but  if  it  is  right  it  is  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  assessing  the  possibilities  of  a  solution.  I  stated  in 
the  House  on  14th  July  that  certain  terms  which  had  been 
referred  to  as  an  agreement  by  the  Japanese  Embassy  at 
Peking  had  been  communicated  to  the  Japanese  authorities 
by  Chinese  representatives.  The  Japanese  Government,  I 
am  informed,  have  since  intimated  to  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  that  they  expect  them  not  to  interfere  with  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  an  agreement  reached  locally  on  11th  July.  The 
terms  of  that  agreement  are  not  known  to  us,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  them  to  include  an  apology  for  the  original  incident, 
punishment  of  those  responsible,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
Chinese  troops  across  the  river  at  the  actual  scene  of  the 
incident.  The  first  of  these  conditions  appears  already  to 
have  been  carried  out.  Meanwhile,  both  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  Governments  have  assured  us  that  they  are  anxious 
to  avoid  an  extension  of  the  trouble,  and  we  have  expressed 
to  both  Governments  our  earnest  hope  that  the  situation 
should  not  be  aggravated,  and  that  a  peaceful  settlement 
may  be  reached. 

The  Committee  will  appreciate  that  there  is  obvious 
cause  for  apprehension  in  the  measures  reported  on  both 
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sides  of  the  movement  of  large  bodies  of  troops  nearer  to 
the  scene  of  the  original  incident.  Some  of  the  Press  reports 
of  these  movements  have  exaggerated  the  position,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  considerable  reinforcements  have  been  sent  to 
the  Japanese  troops  in  the  Province  of  Hopei,  and  on  the 
Chinese  side  troop  movements  have  also  taken  place,  but 
we  have  been  assured,  in  answer  to  questions  which  we 
have  put,  that  these  are  purely  precautionary  and  defensive, 
and  that  there  is  no  intention  whatever  of  starting  hostilities. 
There  is,  however,  the  Committee  will  agree,  clearly  dan¬ 
ger  inherent  in  the  situation,  and  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  have  been  in  communication  in  consequence  not  only 
with  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Governments  but  also  with 
other  governments  on  the  general  situation.  The  United 
States  Government  and  the  French  Government,  both  of 
them,  have,  I  know,  like  ourselves,  expressed  their  concern 
and  their  hope  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  It  may  be  that 
this  is  most  likely  to  be  reached  between  the  two  parties 
without  attempts  by  third  parties  to  intervene,  beyond  show¬ 
ing,  as  they  must,  their  natural  concern  and  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  None  the  less  we  have  made  it 
clear  in  both  capitals  that  if  there  is  any  way  in  which  His 
Majesty’s  Government  can  contribute  to  a  solution  they  will 
be  pleased  to  lend  any  assistance  that  may  be  in  their  power. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  regret  to  us  that  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  incidents  should  have  arisen  at  this  moment,  when 
it  seemed  justifiable  to  hope  that  the  situation  in  the  Far 
East  was  entering  on  a  better  phase.  We  ourselves  enjoy 
very  good  relations  with  both  the  Governments  concerned, 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  interests  of  those  two  Far 
Eastern  nations  need  conflict.  We  have  watched  with  sym¬ 
pathy  during  recent  years  the  efforts  which  China  has  been 
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making  to  develop  her  vast  resources,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  difficulties,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulties,  which  Japan  has  to  encounter  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  she  has  to  solve. 

Mr.  Gallacher:  What  problems? 

Mr.  Eden:  Economic  problems,  problems  of  popula¬ 
tion,  of  trade  and  the  rest.  If  it  is  permissible  for  His 
Majesty’s  Government  to  suggest  what  should  be  the  rem¬ 
edy  for  a  situation  which  has  presented  so  many  difficul¬ 
ties  in  recent  years  we  would  say  that  it  is  to  be  sought 
only  in  a  change  of  method,  in  a  real  attempt  at  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  countries  which  would  ensure  a 
period  of  tranquillity  affording  opportunity  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  peaceful  trade  and  commerce.  As  long  as  the 
uncertain  situation  in  North  China  is  allowed  to  continue, 
and  as  long  as  a  succession  of  incidents  are  patched  up  by 
local  settlements  of  rather  doubtful  scope  and  validity,  the 
situation  will  remain  charged  with  danger.  Is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  both  Governments  will  yet  make  a  determined 
effort  to  endeavour  to  find  a  comprehensive  settlement  of 
their  differences?  A  few  weeks  ago,  as  I  told  the  House, 
we  welcomed  the  approach  made  to  us  recently  by  the 
Japanese  Government,  and  hope  it  may  yet  be  possible  to 
improve  still  further  our  relations  with  that  Government, 
and  to  find  a  solution  for  the  various  difficulties  which  affect 
our  relations.  We  had  hoped  that  a  further  improvement 
of  the  relations  between  ourselves  and  Japan  would  have 
enabled  us  to  contribute  to  a  general  easing  of  the  situation 
in  the  Far  East,  which  in  our  firm  conviction  would  be  to 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  There  is  much  more  prosperity 
to  be  gained  out  of  peaceful  developments  in  the  Far  East 
than  can  ever  be  attained  by  other  methods,  and  that  is 
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why  we  are  watching  present  developments  with  a  very 
real  anxiety,  and  with  a  fervent  wish  that  these  unhappy 
incidents  may  be  settled,  so  that  the  way  may  be  open  to  a 
better  and  more  stable  state  of  things. 

I  come  nearer  home  to  deal  with  another  country  which 
has  been  so  largely  in  our  minds  this  last  year.  I  do  not 
propose  to  deal  at  any  length  with  the  Spanish  situation 
today,  but  I  want  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  further 
stages  of  the  negotiations  on  the  Non-Intervention  Com¬ 
mittee.  A  week  ago  the  nations  were  at  a  deadlock.  They 
were  without  a  plan  and  without  an  agreed  basis  upon 
which  to  work.  Now  that  basis  exists,  and  it  has  been 
accepted  by  all.  If  I  may  translate  that  into  Parliamentary 
terms,  I  would  say  that  our  proposals  have  had  their  Sec¬ 
ond  Reading,  and  that  they  enter  upon  the  Committee 
stage  tomorrow.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  moment  is  not  in¬ 
appropriate  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  prospects  of 
their  achieving  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed, 
to  circumscribe  the  Spanish  conflict  and  to  leave  Spaniards 
to  decide  their  own  destiny.  Our  proposals  constitute  a  care¬ 
fully  balanced  whole.  This  fact  is  at  once  an  encourage¬ 
ment  and  a  warning.  It  means  that  in  the  elements  of  our 
proposals  each  nation  finds  something  that  it  likes  while  no 
nation  finds  everything  that  it  likes.  That  balance  must  not 
be  upset.  Every  member  of  the  Non-Intervention  Com¬ 
mittee  must  recall  that  the  contribution  which  he  is  most 
anxious  to  withhold  is  precisely  that  which  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  is  most  anxious  to  receive.  The  plan, 
therefore,  stands  or  falls  as  a  whole.  Any  attempt  to  modify 
it,  except  in  points  of  detail,  will  upset  its  balance  and 
destroy  its  usefulness. 

If  this  plan  fails,  what  is  the  alternative?  None  other,  as 
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we  know,  than  the  complete  breakdown  of  non-interven¬ 
tion.  The  opening  of  frontiers,  the  competitive  flow  of  un¬ 
restricted  supplies  of  munitions  and  perhaps  of  men— what 
combatant  in  Spain  will  gain  from  such  a  state  of  affairs? 
There  may  be  argument  about  that.  On  one  thing  there 
can  be  no  argument:  Europe  would  certainly  lose  from  such 
a  course  and  the  nations  would  once  again  confront,  and  I 
fear  in  an  intensified  form,  those  dangers  from  which  M. 
Blum’s  initiative  saved  them  last  autumn.  Let  us  be  blunt 
about  it.  No  nation  wants  the  Spanish  Civil  War  to  be  a 
European  war,  yet  if  the  nations  will  not  now  co-operate  sin¬ 
cerely  on  a  basis  which  they  have  all  accepted,  we  shall  drift 
perilously  nearer  to  it.  Whatever  their  difficulties,  whatever 
their  preoccupations,  whatever  their  provocations,  I  pray  that 
the  nations  who  begin  their  work  tomorrow  will  never  for¬ 
get  the  alternative.  It  should  be  their  signpost  to  success. 

We,  the  Government  of  this  country,  have  throughout 
the  last  six  months  laid  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  se¬ 
curing  a  withdrawal  of  foreigners  from  Spain.  We  have  done 
this  for  more  than  one  reason.  The  teachings  of  history,  I 
suggest,  show  that  the  victory  of  one  side  or  the  other  in 
civil  war,  if  brought  about  by  foreign  aid,  is  not  final.  Surely 
the  least  that  Europe  can  seek  to  do  for  Spain  is  to  co¬ 
operate  so  that  the  ordeal  which  that  country  is  now  under¬ 
going  be  not  repeated  in  our  generation. 

In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  a  remarkable  letter  which  appears  in  The 
Times  this  morning  from  a  Spaniard  who  has  himself  con¬ 
tributed  much  in  the  past  to  international  collaboration. 
There  is  just  one  brief  passage  from  that  letter  which  I 
would  beg  to  quote: 

“By  a  tragic  coincidence  this  war,  essentially  Spanish, 
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has  ‘caught  on’  abroad.  Lured  by  somewhat  shallow  paral¬ 
lelisms,  men,  institutions,  and  even  Governments  outside 
Spain  have  been  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  which  is  consum¬ 
ing  our  unhappy  country.  Spain  is  thus  suffering  vicariously 
the  latent  civil  war  which  Europe  is— so  far— keeping  in 
check.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  more  militant  groups  on 
both  sides  will  realize  that  their  activities  are  not  merely 
dangerous— that  they  do  see— but  also  sterile.  Spain  will 
never  be  either  Communist  or  Fascist.  Her  foreign  policy, 
determined  by  geo-political  and  economic  laws,  will  never 
vary  fundamentally— whoever  wins— and  foreign  help,  known 
to  have  been  given  for  something  more  than  its  own  sake, 
is  sure  to  call  forth  deep  resentment  after  the  war  in  Spain, 
in  all  Spain.  Here  again,  the  best  policy,  and  the  one  most 
in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  all  the  nations  concerned, 
is  to  agree  to  bring  about  a  speedy  end  of  the  war  through 
reconciliation.” 

That  is  from  Senor  de  Madariaga.  I  can  only  say  that  His 
Majesty’s  Government  are  in  complete  agreement  with 
every  word  that  I  have  quoted,  and  there  is  only  one  sen¬ 
tence  that  I  would  add.  We  ourselves  would  be  ready  at  any 
time  to  collaborate  in  any  way  possible  to  bring  an  end  to 
this  tragic  Spanish  war,  and  we  believe  that  the  method 
proposed  by  this  distinguished  Spaniard,  were  it  only  ac¬ 
ceptable  on  both  sides,  would  in  the  end  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  Spain  itself. 

It  has  been  stated  many  times  with  truth  that  this  coun¬ 
try  has  no  desire  to  interfere  with,  no  intention  of  inter¬ 
fering  in,  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain.  But  our  interest  in 
the  integrity  of  Spanish  territory  is  very  real.  It  has  been 
clearly  expressed.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  used  certain  words 
which,  since  they  were  deliberately  chosen  and  have  the 
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approval  of  my  colleagues,  I  pray  the  indulgence  of  the 
Committee  to  repeat: 

“But  disinterestedness  in  this  matter  [the  internal  affairs 
of  Spain]  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  disinterestedness  where 
British  interests  are  concerned  on  the  land  or  the  sea  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Spain,  or  the  trade  routes  that  pass  her  by.’’ 

This  country  has  every  intention  of  defending  its  national 
interest  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
There  must  be  no  mistake  about  that.  Yet,  it  is  important 
that  there  should  be  no  misconception  anywhere.  While 
we  are  determined  to  defend  our  own  interests  we  have  no 
intention  of  challenging  those  of  others.  That  is  why  we 
made  with  Italy  the  Mediterranean  Agreement  of  last  Jan¬ 
uary.  We  stand  by  that  Agreement.  If  the  Mediterranean  is 
for  us  a  main  arterial  road— and  it  is— yet  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  all  on  such  a  road.  If  we  intend  to  maintain 
our  place  on  it— and  we  do— we  have  no  intention  of  seek¬ 
ing  to  turn  anybody  else  off  it.  Least  of  all  do  we  wish  to 
interfere  with  those  who  geographically  dwell  upon  it. 
There  is  ample  room  for  all.  Free  traffic  through  and  out 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  the  common  interest  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  of  all  the  Mediterranean  Powers. 

In  the  light  of  certain  reports  which  have  reached  me 
there  is  one  further  categorical  assurance  I  should  like  to 
give.  This  country  has  no  intention  of  pursuing  towards 
any  other  country  a  policy  either  of  aggression  or  of  revenge. 
Such  a  possibility  has  never  even  occurred  to  the  British 
people.  The  word  “vendetta”  has  no  English  equivalent. 
The  foreign  policy  of  this  country  will  never  be  based  upon 
such  a  motive  or  influenced  by  such  a  sentiment,  but  if 
any  apprehensions  exist  upon  that  score  they  should  be 
instantly  allayed.  To  entertain  them  is  truly  to  misconceive 
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the  British  character.  We  wish  to  live  in  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship  with  our  neighbours  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  else¬ 
where,  for  while  we  will  defend  our  own  we  covet  nought 
of  theirs.  The  moment  is  perhaps  opportune  to  add  that 
what  I  have  said  about  the  Mediterranean  applies  equally 
to  the  Red  Sea.  It  has  always  been,  and  it  is  today,  a  major 
British  interest  that  no  great  Power  should  establish  itself 
on  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  I  need  hardly  add  that 
this  applies  to  ourselves  no  less  than  to  others. 

While  we  speak  of  the  Red  Sea  I  would  like  to  make  a 
reference  to  Egypt.  It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  with  Egypt.  In 
the  interval  our  relations  have  continued  to  grow  in  friend¬ 
liness  and  to  develop  in  confidence.  The  settlement  of  vari¬ 
ous  matters  which  required  readjustment  as  a  result  of  the 
treaty  is  proceeding  amicably  and  with  due  expedition. 
I  am  confident  that  material  advantage  has  accrued  to 
both  countries  by  the  establishment  of  their  relations  on 
a  new  basis  consecrated  by  the  treaty.  We  in  this  country 
feel  sure  that,  in  the  light  of  the  collaboration  which  has 
taken  place  between  our  two  Governments  in  the  past  year, 
the  Government  of  Egypt  on  their  part  share  this  feeling 
and  find  nothing  to  regret  in  the  close  and  free  connection 
established  by  treaty  between  our  two  countries. 

I  have  referred  to  matters  requiring  adjustment  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  treaty,  and  I  would  in  this  context  call  special 
attention  to  the  settlement  by  the  Convention  of  Montreux 
of  the  question  of  the  Capitulations,  in  respect  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  my  Right  Honourable  and  Gallant  Friend 
the  Member  for  Hornsey  [Captain  Wallace].  I  would  not 
wish  to  mention  the  Montreux  Convention,  the  provisions 
of  which  His  Majesty’s  Government  regard  as  eminently 
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satisfactory  for  all  parties,  without  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  this  instance  of  success  attending  the 
efforts  of  a  number  of  nations  to  collaborate  in  solving  a 
long-standing  difference  by  mutual  agreement. 

I  would  now  like  to  venture  upon  slightly  different 
ground  and  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  Committee  about  the 
economic  factors  and  their  relation  to  the  present  inter¬ 
national  situation.  I  find  it  much  easier  to  talk  in  general 
terms  about  the  economic  causes  of  war  than  to  define  them, 
or  when,  having  defined  them,  to  eliminate  them.  But  we 
do  believe,  the  Government  believe,  that  the  removal  of 
the  barriers  which  at  present  impede  and  at  times  stop  al¬ 
together  the  course  of  international  trade  would  be  an 
effective  step  in  the  removal  of  political  tension.  In  this 
belief  we  are  supported  by  the  representatives  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  Governments  who  have  lately  been  assembled  in 
London  for  the  Imperial  Conference.  The  Committee  will, 
I  hope,  have  in  mind  the  terms  of  the  statement  agreed  to 
by  all  His  Majesty’s  Governments  at  the  Conference  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  problem. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  further  reference  to  some  of  the 
steps  which  are  actually  being  taken  at  the  moment.  There 
was,  as  the  Committee  will  recall,  the  Three  Power  Declara¬ 
tion  of  last  September  by  the  United  Kingdom  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  French  Government,  and  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  not  only  laid  down  the  basis  of  currency 
co-operation,  but  affirmed  the  importance  that  they  attached 
to  the  progressive  relaxation  of  the  present  system  of  quotas 
and  exchange  controls  with  a  view  to  their  abolition.  Result¬ 
ing  from  that  agreement  of  last  September  is  the  mission 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  French  Government  and 
the  United  Kingdom  Government,  by  M.  Van  Zeeland,  the 
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Prime  Minister  of  Belgium,  to  inquire  in  the  principal 
European  countries  as  to  the  possibility  and  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  progress  in  this  direction  being  made. 

Mr.  Bellenger:  Is  it  limited  to  European  nations? 

Mr.  Eden:  I  will  come  to  that  point  later.  In  the  course 
of  these  inquiries  which  M.  Van  Zeeland  has  made  himself 
or  through  the  agency  of  a  distinguished  Belgian  economist, 
M.  Frere,  he  has  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
at  the  close  of  which,  as  the  Committee  are  aware,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  London  and  reported  to  my  Right  Honourable 
Friend  the  Prime  Minister  and  myself  the  state  of  the  work 
which  he  had  undertaken.  There  is  another  aspect  of  eco¬ 
nomic  matters  to  which  I  would  like  to  refer.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  discussions  now  proceeding  in  Washington  with 
a  view  to  seeing  whether  there  is  a  basis  for  negotiations 
for  a  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  are,  of  course,  welcomed  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government.  It  is  the  desire  of  both  Governments  that  such 
agreement  should  be  a  practical  contribution  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  international  trade  and  the  movement  for  pro¬ 
moting  world  peace  through  economic  agreements.  In  that 
connection,  there  is  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  recent 
months  by  the  League  of  Nations  inquiry  into  the  question 
of  equal  commercial  access  to  raw  materials  for  all  nations. 
This  inquiry  should  also  be  of  assistance,  and  its  report 
will  be  available  in  September,  I  understand,  providing 
both  information  and  possibly  suggestions,  leading  in  the 
direction  of  freer  trade  and  of  economic  appeasement.  There 
are  the  ideals  which  inspired  the  Oslo  countries,  ideals 
which  we  welcomed.  In  these  and  other  ways,  perhaps  not 
in  the  full  glare  of  publicity,  a  good  deal  of  work  is  being 
done  to  show  practical  support  of  recent  endeavours  to  pro- 
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mote  international  trade  and  to  remove  potential  causes  of 
international  friction.  We  shall  persist  in  these  endeavours, 
though  our  contribution  must  necessarily  be  limited  by  the 
fact  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  policy  in  regard  to  im¬ 
ports  is  clearly  a  liberal  one,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  very 
large  volume  of  our  imports  and  the  very  steady  increase 
throughout  recent  months. 

I  come  now  to  say  something  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
In  spite  of  the  events  of  the  last  year,  the  League  is  neither 
dead  nor  moribund,  as  some  people  maintain.  .  .  . 

The  field  of  action  may  be  restricted  by  the  limitation  of 
League  membership  and  by  the  absence  from  Geneva  of 
many  powerful  States,  but  the  League  still  exercises  a  valu¬ 
able  political  influence;  particularly  the  settlement  only  a 
short  while  ago  of  the  dispute  between  France  and  Turkey 
over  the  Sanjak  of  Alexandretta  was  an  example  of  this. 
That  dispute  had  all  the  elements  which  might,  in  different 
conditions,  have  led  to  a  grave  international  situation.  I 
am  confident  that  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  to 
handle  it  by  what  we  may  call  League  methods,  a  solution 
would  not  have  been  found  in  the  time  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  prevailed.  It  was  an  important  victory,  we 
think,  for  League  principles  and  methods. 

If  we  approach  the  question  of  reform,  the  League  Com¬ 
mittee  which  is  charged  with  this  subject  has  a  difficult  task, 
because  the  moment  the  subject  is  discussed,  two  contend¬ 
ing  theses  are  revealed.  On  the  one  hand,  you  have  those 
who  believe  that  the  only  way  to  strengthen  the  League’s 
authority  is  to  make  its  obligations  more  binding  and  to 
increase  the  implications  for  taking  coercive  action;  on  the 
other  side,  you  get  those  who  urge  that  the  League  can  be 
strengthened  only  by  widening  its  membership,  and  that  in 
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order  to  achieve  this  result  it  is  necessary  to  lay  emphasis 
on  the  conciliatory  rather  than  on  the  coercive  clauses  in 
the  Covenant.  In  the  face  of  this  difference  of  view,  and 
there  are  countless  shades  between  them,  it  is  necessary  to 
proceed  with  caution.  It  is  not  difficult  to  devise  machinery, 
but  no  paper  plan,  however  well  drafted,  is  of  use  if  the 
will  to  work  it  is  lacking. 

In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  utter  a  word  of  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  Committee.  Nothing,  in  our  view,  could  be  more 
inimical  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Covenant 
or  to  the  restoration  of  the  League’s  authority  than  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  world  is  divided  into  two  groups  of  Pow¬ 
ers,  one  inside  and  one  outside  the  League.  It  must  be  the 
object  of  members  of  the  League  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  check  any  tendency  in  that  direction.  It  must  con¬ 
stantly  be  made  clear  that  there  is  room  at  Geneva  for 
all  countries,  whatever  their  political  complexion,  whatever 
their  system  of  government,  provided  that  they  desire  to 
co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  maintenance  of  peace.  It  can¬ 
not  be  too  strongly  asserted  that  the  League  is  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  sovereign  States.  It  is  not  an  alliance  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  a  particular  political  creed  or  the  maintenance  of  a 
particular  political  system.  The  League  cannot,  as  a  whole, 
be  anti-anything  except  dissension  and  war,  or  pro-anything 
except  conciliation  and  peace. 

In  this  connection  I  was  glad  to  note  the  refusal  of  the 
British  representative  at  a  recent  international  trade-union 
conference  at  Warsaw  to  join  an  anti-Fascist  league  for  peace. 
I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  grave  and  perhaps  irrep¬ 
arable  error  were  our  foreign  policy  ever  to  be  conducted 
upon  such  principles.  If  we  will  not  join  an  international 
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bloc  against  Communism— and  we  will  not— neither  will  we 
join  an  international  bloc  against  Fascism.  .  .  . 

There  can  be  only  one  foreign  policy  for  this  country,  a 
willingness  to  co-operate  with  any  country,  whatever  its 
form  of  government,  that  is  willing  to  work  for  peace. 

Mr.  Gallacher:  You  must  be  against  Fascism  if  you  are 
to  work  for  peace. 

Mr.  Eden:  Everybody  knows  the  honourable  Gentleman’s 
sentiments.  They  are  unique.  I  submit  that  what  matters 
to  us  is  not  the  way  a  government  governs  at  home  but 
the  way  it  conducts  itself  abroad.  That  is  the  only  thing 
upon  which  international  relations  can  rest. 

Knowing  the  difficulty  of  co-operation  between  nations 
today,  I  would  like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  helpful  and 
statesmanlike  attitude  of  the  German  and  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ments— it  is  nice  to  be  able  to  mention  them  in  one  sen¬ 
tence— who,  in  concluding  naval  agreements  with  this  coun¬ 
try  a  few  days  ago,  of  their  own  free  will  subscribed  to 
the  system  of  qualitative  limitation  and  the  system  of  ex¬ 
change  of  information  set  out  in  the  London  Naval  Treaty. 
I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  details  about  this  subject,  which 
will  be  dealt  with  by  the  First  Lord  tomorrow,  but  I  say 
that  their  readiness  to  co-operate  in  the  field  of  naval  limita¬ 
tion  is  a  sure  proof  that,  given  mutual  goodwill  and  under¬ 
standing  on  both  sides,  even  the  most  difficult  problems 
are  not  impossible  of  solution. 

Now  I  come  to  a  reference  which  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Caithness  made  in  his  speech 
on  Thursday  last.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  spoke, 
I  think  rightly,  of  the  importance  at  the  present  time  of 
no  step  being  taken  which  would  in  any  way  affect  the 
present  excellent  relations  between  ourselves  and  France. 
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I  agree.  In  fact,  one  of  the  facts  which  have  enabled  us  to 
pass  through  the  last  twelve  months  without  the  major 
disaster  of  a  European  conflict  has  been  the  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  confidence  and  intimacy  of  the  relations  between  our 
two  countries.  Fortunately,  that  friendship  is  now  nowhere 
misunderstood.  No  one  can  seriously  hope,  no  one  should 
want,  to  weaken  or  destroy  that  friendship.  There  have 
been  periods  during  these  post-War  years,  let  us  admit  it 
frankly,  when  the  French  Government  and  ourselves  have 
not  seen  eye  to  eye  and  when  we  have  not  agreed  in  our 
policies  towards  Europe,  and  more  particularly  towards  Ger¬ 
many.  That  period  is  passed,  never,  we  trust,  to  return. 
Why  is  it  passed?  Because  we  are  convinced  that  the  present 
French  Government  are  sincerely  anxious,  as  we  ourselves 
are  sincerely  anxious,  to  bring  about  a  real  improvement 
in  our  relations  with  Germany  and  to  seek  to  reach  a  West¬ 
ern  agreement  as  a  prelude  to  that  wider  settlement  which 
must  be  our  constant  objective. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  then  Foreign 
Secretary  of  this  country,  wrote  a  private  letter  which  was 
published  in  that  remarkable  biography  by  Professor  Tre¬ 
velyan.  Grey  wrote: 

“Foreign  Office  things  are  always  in  a  mess;  they  are  not 
as  if  one  were  doing  constructive  work  or  writing  a  book 
or  a  lecture,  or  reading  up  a  subject,  and  they  can  never 
be  put  aside  for  a  day.” 

How  well  those  words  apply  to  the  last  twelve  months. 
They  have  been  an  anxious  and  at  times  a  tempestuous 
period  in  the  international  sphere.  They  have  imposed  a 
heavy  strain  upon  all  concerned  with  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  in  their  respective  countries,  and  not  least,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  add,  in  Parliamentary  countries. 
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Within  a  few  days  of  the  Parliamentary  holiday,  as  we 
survey  the  world,  the  outlook  is  not  wholly  bad.  There  are 
storm  clouds,  but  there  are  patches  of  clear  sky.  On  the 
whole,  the  atmosphere  is  less  tense  and  lowering  than  it 
was  twelve  months  ago.  The  mere  fact  that  Europe  has 
endured  for  twelve  months  the  strains  and  stresses  and  the 
sudden  jars  and  constantly  recurring  crises  of  this  Spanish 
conflict,  without  the  whole  of  Europe  being  involved  in  its 
consequences,  surely  affords  a  cause  of  modified  hope.  There 
has  been  a  measure  of  international  co-operation,  however 
uncertain  its  working  or  however  incomplete  its  success. 
None  of  the  nations,  some  of  them  violently  partisan  to  one 
side  or  the  other  in  the  Spanish  conflict,  in  truth  desired 
that  the  flames  should  spread. 

It  may  be,  also,  that  the  conflict  in  Spain  has  enforced 
another  lesson.  In  modern  warfare  a  quick  victory  is  not  to 
be  easily  won.  The  very  fact  that  warfare  today  is  not  fought 
out  between  small,  highly  trained  professional  armies,  but 
involves  the  whole  population,  their  lives  and  their  homes, 
at  once  widens  its  scope,  intensifies  its  horror,  and  prolongs 
its  duration.  It  also  increases  the  power  of  defence.  No  one 
today  can  hope  to  reap  advantage  from  a  long  war.  It 
would  spell  international  ruin.  And  I  would  leave  this 
thought  with  the  Committee  if  I  might.  There  is  a  further 
difference  between  the  years  before  1914  and  today.  In  those 
years  most  people  found  it  hard  to  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  a  world  war,  and  even  those  whose  apprehensions  were 
most  acute  greatly  underrated  its  scope  and  its  duration. 
Today  we  know  more  of  this  monster,  and  this  should  aid 
us  to  control  and  conjure  it.  No  man  in  his  senses  could 
want  to  see  it  unleashed.  Therefore,  though  the  load  of 
international  anxieties  remains  heavy,  though  there  can  be 
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no  lasting  confidence  until  an  international  organization 
with  world  membership  is  entrusted  with  the  arbitration 
of  our  differences  and  the  conciliation  of  our  disputes,  yet 
I  stand  at  this  Box  today  with  a  greater  measure  of  hope 
than  was  possible  a  year  ago  that  the  nations  of  Europe  will 
yet  compose  their  quarrels  and  that  peace  will  be  preserved. 
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In  July  193J  an  exchange  of  personal  letters  took  place  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  and,  Signor  Mussolini  with 
a  view  to  removing  existing  misunderstandings  and  improv¬ 
ing  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

During  the  late  summer  a  number  of  attacks  were  made  on 
merchant  shipping  in  the  Mediterranean  by  submarines  of 
unknown  nationality,  as  a  result  of  which  a  number  of 
British  and  other  merchant  ships  were  sunk  with  loss  of  life. 
After  consultation  between  the  British  and  French  Govern¬ 
ments  it  was  decided  to  summon  a  conference  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Powers  at  Nyon  and  to  attempt  there  to  agree 
upon  effective  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  these  piratical  attacks. 
Mr.  Eden  broadcast  a  speech  from  Geneva  on  the  Nyon  Con¬ 
ference  on  iyth  September. 


THE  Mediterranean  Powers,  assembled  in  conference  at 
Nyon,  signed  this  morning  an  agreement  designed  to 
put  a  stop  to  submarine  piracy  in  that  sea.  Its  provisions 
will  come  into  force  at  once. 

Let  me  first  say  a  few  words  about  the  origins  of  this 
agreement.  The  conflict  in  Spain  has  produced  a  state  of 
affairs  highly  dangerous  to  merchant  shipping.  For  months 
past  the  Royal  Navy  has  been  taking  special  measures  for 
the  protection  of  British  ships  on  the  high  seas.  But  more 
recently  a  new  problem  has  arisen  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Submarines  of  unknown  nationality  (and  it  is  obviously 
more  easy  for  a  submarine  than  for  a  surface  vessel  to  con- 
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ceal  its  identity)  have  repeatedly  and  indiscriminately  at¬ 
tacked  and  sunk  merchant  ships. 

Each  of  the  parties  in  Spain  has  disclaimed  responsibility 
for  the  acts  of  these  pirate  submarines.  The  problem,  there¬ 
fore,  that  confronted  the  Conference  of  Mediterranean 
Powers  was  that  of  the  masked  highwayman  who  does  not 
stop  short  of  manslaughter  or  even  murder. 

You  may  perhaps  ask  why  a  conference  was  necessary. 
The  reason  is  that  we  wished  to  mark  clearly  the  horror 
which  surely  must  be  felt  by  all  civilized  people  at  the  bar¬ 
barous  methods  employed  in  these  submarine  attacks.  More¬ 
over,  the  size  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  consequent 
extent  of  the  problem  made  it  certain  that  unorganized 
efforts  would  result  in  overlapping  and  confusion  and  might, 
in  consequence,  fail  of  their  purpose. 

Nor  could  we  ignore  the  moral  certainty  that  if  this 
state  of  affairs  continued  new  and  still  graver  international 
incidents  must  occur.  Collective  deliberation  leading  to 
swift  collective  action  was  imperative.  When,  therefore,  the 
French  Government  suggested  a  conference,  His  Majesty’s 
Government  warmly  welcomed  the  proposal. 

The  small  Swiss  town  of  Nyon  was  chosen  as  being  suf¬ 
ficiently  near  Geneva  to  suit  those  countries  whose  states¬ 
men  would  be  gathered  there  for  the  Assembly  of  the 
League,  while  a  meeting  place  outside  Geneva  might  seem 
more  acceptable  to  such  countries  as  were  not  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League. 

In  the  event,  however,  Germany  and  Italy  felt  unable  to 
take  part.  His  Majesty’s  Government  sincerely  regret  their 
decision,  but,  together  with  the  French  Government,  we 
have  none  the  less  informed  them  of  the  progress  made  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  willing  to  co-operate. 
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I  will  not  describe  in  any  detail  the  progress  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.  Thanks  to  the  goodwill  shown  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  participating  Powers,  a  draft  agreement  was 
hammered  out  after  only  two  days  of  concentrated  work. 

We  ruled  out  the  convoy  system  as  impracticable  in  times 
of  peace,  and  took  as  the  kernel  of  the  arrangement  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  London  Naval  Treaty  of  1930,  which 
have  since  been  reaffirmed  in  the  Submarine  Protocol.  This 
Protocol  had  been  signed  as  recently  as  November  of  last 
year  by  all  the  Powers  invited  to  the  Conference. 

Its  rules  circumscribe  very  closely  the  conditions  in  which 
submarines  may  lawfully  operate.  It  was,  moreover,  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  the  patrolling  vessels  with  as  clear  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  their  duties  as  possible.  The  recent  submarine  sink¬ 
ings  had  in  fact  shown  an  utter  disregard  for  these  rules, 
and  constituted  a  kind  of  gangster  terrorism  of  the  sea.  They 
took  no  account  of  the  sufferings  and  loss  of  life  of  the 
crews  on  their  peaceful  calling.  We  did  not  believe  that 
these  unknown  submarines  would  or  could  continue  their 
pirate  attacks  if  these  rules  were  enforced. 

What,  in  fact,  have  we  actually  done?  We  have  not  au¬ 
thorized  patrolling  vessels  to  counter-attack  a  marauding 
submarine  in  all  circumstances.  We  have  not  altered  our 
attitude  to  the  question  of  belligerent  rights.  We  have  not 
admitted  the  right  of  either  party  to  the  struggle  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  non-Spanish  merchant  ships,  even  if  the  rules  of 
war  are  observed.  Our  own  right  to  take  any  action  proper 
to  protect  our  own  merchant  shipping  has  not  been  affected. 
What  we  have  done  is  to  authorize  the  patrolling  vessels  to 
counter-attack,  and  if  possible  destroy,  any  submarine  actu¬ 
ally  engaged  in  piracy.  Moreover,  the  same  action  will  be 
taken  against  any  submarine  that  is  found  so  close  to  the 
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scene  of  an  actual  attack  that  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
of  its  guilt. 

To  make  these  instructions  more  effective,  we  have  di¬ 
vided  the  Mediterranean  into  zones  in  which  the  patrolling 
vessels  of  certain  of  the  participating  Powers  will  operate. 
I  will  not  go  into  technical  naval  details.  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  if  the  responsible  authorities  of  the  Royal  Navy 
are  sure  that  the  arrangements  made  are  the  most  effective 
possible,  we  need  have  little  anxiety  on  this  score.  We 
believe  that  we  have  put  a  stop  to  submarine  piracy  in  the 
Mediterranean.  We  have  set  up  in  that  sea  a  police  force. 
If  any  submarines  attempt  again  to  embark  on  evil  courses, 
they  will,  I  hope  and  believe,  receive  the  punishment  they 
deserve. 
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Despite  the  success  of  the  Nyon  Conference  international 
anxiety  about  the  Spanish  conflict  persisted.  Meanwhile  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  Far  Eastern  situation  continued  to  cause 
misgiving,  and  arrangements  were  being  made  for  the  sum¬ 
moning  of  a  Conference  of  the  signatories  of  the  Nine-Power 
Treaty.  On  his  return  from  Nyon  these  events  formed  the 
main  theme  of  Mr.  Eden’s  speech  made  at  Llandudno  on 
15th  October  1937. 


IN  two  parts  of  the  world  undeclared  wars  are  raging  and 
it  is  on  Spain  and  the  Far  East  in  particular  that  our 
attention  today  is  specially  fixed. 

I  would  speak  first  of  the  Spanish  conflict. 

The  events  of  the  past  year— so  cruel  in  the  sufferings 
they  have  imposed  on  the  Spanish  people— have  not  caused 
us  to  modify  the  judgement  that  intervention  is  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  those  who  intervene.  For  more  than  a  year 
the  conflict  has  continued  and  yet  there  is  still  no  military 
decision.  During  that  time  some  countries  have  actively 
intervened,  despite  their  engagements  to  the  contrary,  yet 
even  now  if  there  were  to  be  a  military  victory  on  the  part 
of  one  side  or  the  other,  would  that  be  the  end?  All  history 
goes  to  show  that  decisions  in  civil  strife  brought  about  as 
the  outcome  of  foreign  intervention  are  not  enduring.  Each 
country  must  and  will  settle  its  own  affairs  and  attempts  to 
deflect  that  process  by  foreign  intervention  will  not  finally 
be  successful.  Let  me  remind  you  that  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  who  had  surely  some  experience  of  Spanish  conflicts, 
wrote  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago:  “There  is  no  country 
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in  Europe  in  the  affairs  of  which  foreigners  can  interfere 
with  so  little  advantage  as  Spain.” 

Looking  back,  therefore,  over  the  past  year  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  policy  of  non-intervention,  pursued  by  His 
Majesty’s  Government  and  endorsed  by  the  British  people 
as  a  whole,  was  the  right  one.  We  have  observed  that  policy 
in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter  and  I  for  one  am  thankful 
that  no  British  aircraft  have  been  operating  in  Spain  and 
that  no  British  aeroplane  has  crashed  on  Spanish  lines. 

But  in  saying  this  I  want  to  make  a  clear  distinction 
between  non-intervention  and  indifference.  We  are  not  in¬ 
different  to  the  maintenance  of  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Spain.  We  are  not  indifferent  to  the  foreign  policy  of  any 
future  Spanish  government.  We  are  not  indifferent  to  the 
complications  which  may  arise  in  the  Mediterranean  as  the 
result  of  the  intervention  of  others  in  Spain.  We  are  not 
indifferent  to  vital  British  interests  in  the  Mediterranean. 
A  clear  distinction  must  be  made  between  non-intervention 
in  what  is  purely  a  Spanish  affair  and  non-intervention 
where  British  interests  are  at  stake. 

Piracy  in  the  Mediterranean  was  an  example  of  the  latter. 
The  freedom  of  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  had  be¬ 
come  menaced,  merchant  ships  were  being  attacked  and 
even  sunk  without  notice  when  engaged  upon  their  lawful 
occasions.  Such  conditions  in  the  Mediterranean  were  in¬ 
tolerable  and  so  the  Nyon  Conference  was  held  and  its 
decisions  were  taken,  and  rapidly  taken.  The  measures  there 
agreed  upon  have  proved  effective.  Piracy  upon  the  high 
seas  has  ceased.  We  shall  continue  to  be  watchful  to  see 
that  those  interests  of  ours  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
the  maintenance  of  our  line  of  communications  with  the 
Near  East  and  India  are  not  endangered. 
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In  the  last  ten  days  the  French  Government  and  ourselves 
made  an  endeavour  to  engage  in  conversations  with  the 
Italian  Government  with  a  view  to  attempting  to  come  to 
some  effective  arrangement  about  Spain  which  would  allow 
of  the  continuation  of  the  non-intervention  policy.  The 
Italian  Government  felt  unable  to  accede  to  the  proposal 
and  suggested  instead,  amongst  other  considerations,  that 
this  problem  should  be  re-examined  by  the  Non-Interven¬ 
tion  Committee.  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  we  regret 
this  reply  because  past  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make  progress  with  these  questions  in  the  Non- 
Intervention  Committee,  and  because  we  are  conscious  that, 
unless  progress  can  now  be  made  and  made  rapidly,  the 
situation  must,  in  the  words  which  the  Prime  Minister  used 
at  Scarborough,  cause  us  increasing  anxiety.  None  the  less, 
the  French  Government  and  ourselves  did  not  wish  a  break¬ 
down  to  come,  if  come  it  must,  upon  an  issue  which  might 
be  represented  as  one  of  procedure,  and  so  we  have  agreed 
to  the  reference  to  the  Committee  which  is  to  meet  tomor¬ 
row.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  we  are  prepared 
to  acquiesce  in  dilatory  tactics.  The  next  few  days  will  show 
whether  or  not  the  nations  are  prepared  to  make  a  sincere 
effort  to  deal  with  the  Spanish  problem  in  a  spirit  of  real 
international  collaboration.  That  is  certainly  our  own  dis¬ 
position.  If  it  is  generally  shown,  then  the  most  anxious 
problem  of  the  immediate  present  will  be  on  a  fair  way  to 
solution.  If,  however,  the  Committee  is  now  unable  to  make 
progress,  as  it  was  unable  to  make  progress  last  July,  then 
I  fear  that  it  is  useless  to  conceal  from  ourselves  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  that  will  confront  us. 

A  feature  of  the  present  situation  is  proclaimed  interven¬ 
tion,  the  glorification  of  breaches  of  agreement.  In  such 
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conditions  no  one  can  complain  if  the  patience  of  those 
who  have  striven  to  keep  their  responsibilities  towards  Eu¬ 
rope  constantly  before  them  is  well-nigh  exhausted.  I  for  one 
should  certainly  not  be  prepared  to  utter  criticism  of  any 
nation  which,  if  such  conditions  continue,  felt  compelled 
to  resume  its  freedom  of  action. 

I  shall  now  make  some  reference  to  the  situation  in  the 
Far  East. 

President  Roosevelt  was  many  times  right  when  he  drew 
attention  in  his  recent  speech  at  Chicago  to  the  “present 
reign  of  terror  and  international  lawlessness  which  has  now 
reached,”  he  said,  “the  stage  where  the  very  foundations 
of  civilisation  are  seriously  threatened.”  You  will  all  have 
read  the  terms  in  which  the  Prime  Minister  referred  to  this 
speech  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  when  he  addressed  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Conference  last  Friday.  Mr.  Chamberlain  called  it  a 
“clarion  call,  as  welcome  as  it  was  timely.”  It  was  indeed 
a  clarion  call.  A  call  to  all  nations  to  return  to  a  belief  in 
the  pledged  word  and  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  In  these  days 
of  international  violence  and  lawlessness,  it  is  well  for  us 
that  the  President  of  the  most  powerful  republic  in  the 
world  should  remind  us  in  these  forceful  words  that  it  is  not 
so  long  since  we  all  pledged  ourselves  to  refrain  from  resort 
to  force  as  an  instrument  of  international  policy. 

You  will  not  expect  me  tonight  to  enter  into  details  of 
the  Nine-Power  Meeting  which  we  hope  will  now  be  held 
in  a  few  days’  time.  We  have  our  mandate  from  the  League 
of  Nations,  a  mandate  which  I  have  little  doubt  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  Conference. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  all  those  whose  co-opera¬ 
tion  is  necessary  will  be  present  at  this  meeting.  For  our 
own  part  you  may  be  sure  of  this,  we  will  co-operate  heartily 
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with  those  who  go  there  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  declaration.  That  is  our  spirit  also. 

One  satisfactory  feature  which  has  emerged  prominently 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  strengthening  of  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  France.  Here  there  is  a  very  welcome  change 
between  the  situation  now  and  that  which  prevailed  in  1935- 
There  is  not  only  a  community  of  interests  but  a  common 
outlook.  These  two  great  democracies  in  Europe  have  more 
and  more  realized  that  they  are  the  custodians  of  a  great 
tradition  which  they  have  inherited  and  that  that  tradition 
is  worth  preserving.  The  United  States,  in  spite  of  her  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  European  scene,  is  equally  conscious  of  this 
aspect  of  the  present  situation  in  the  world. 

We  have  said  more  than  once  that  we  in  this  country 
have  no  concern  with  the  forms  of  governments  of  foreign 
States.  That  is  perfectly  true  and  remains  true  so  long  as  it 
is  the  general  practice,  that  is  so  long  as  foreign  States  as  a 
whole  observe  this  practice,  but  such  toleration  must  be 
general,  and,  if  we  have  no  intention  to  seek  to  make  all 
States  in  Europe  democracies,  so  others  should  not  seek  to 
make  all  States  in  Europe  either  Fascist  or  Communist. 
Only  on  this  basis  can  there  be,  as  there  should  be,  cordial 
co-operation  between  nations,  whatever  their  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

We  ourselves  remain  a  free  democracy  and  I  for  one 
would  find  it  impossible  to  reconcile  my  conception  of  our 
own  people  with  any  other  form  of  government.  It  is  so 
much  a  part  of  our  life  that  we  do  not  proclaim  our  alle¬ 
giance  to  it  either  by  mass  parades  or  by  clothing.  But  if  we 
are  to  maintain  it  in  the  face  of  criticism  and  the  keen 
competition  of  other  systems,  we  must  prove  that  we  are 
ready  to  make  the  same  sacrifices  for  it  as  the  exponents  of 
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other  political  faiths.  That  is  one  part  and  a  very  important 
part  of  the  price  we  must  pay  for  peace. 

That  is  why,  holding  the  office  that  I  do,  I  cordially  wel¬ 
come  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  our  own  rearma¬ 
ment  and  still  more  the  Prime  Minister’s  indication  that 
that  progress  was  to  be  further  accelerated.  We  regret  the 
necessity  for  expenditure  in  such  a  cause.  It  is  still  my  per¬ 
sonal  conviction  that  nations  would  have  saved  themselves 
much  international  strain  and  some  loss  in  their  standard 
of  life  had  they  been  able  to  agree  to  limit  their  armaments 
expenditure.  Some  day  such  a  limitation  must  be  reached 
if  the  world  is  to  be  finally  at  peace.  But  in  the  meanwhile 
we  have  a  duty  to  our  own  people.  We  have  to  deal  with 
conditions  not  as  we  want  them  to  be,  but  as  they  are.  And 
in  a  rearming  world  such  as  exists  today  nothing  can  be 
more  futile  than  clamant  cries  for  bellicose  policies  coupled 
with  votes  against  armaments.  For  this  reason  I  rejoice  at 
the  pronouncements  recently  made  by  prominent  trade- 
union  leaders  in  this  country  and  at  the  vote  recently  given 
at  the  Socialist  Party  Conference.  I  am  confident  that,  though 
very  belated,  this  is  a  contribution  to  peace. 

If  there  is  anything  else  a  Foreign  Secretary  lacks,  he 
does  not  lack  advice.  Unhappily  this  is  somewhat  contra¬ 
dictory.  In  the  main,  however,  it  falls  into  two  categories. 
On  the  one  hand  I  am  urged  to  make  the  League  work  and 
to  put  the  whole  weight  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  be¬ 
hind  the  League,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  advised  that  we  should  have  done  with  the 
League  and  its  unrealities  and  come  to  terms  with  the  non- 
Member  States.  It  is  my  own  conviction  that  the  present 
international  situation  does  not  lend  itself  to  this  over- 
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simplication.  I  wish  it  did.  Our  foreign  policy  has  to  take 
account  of  other  factors  which  are  here  ignored. 

First  the  League.  I  am  second  to  none  in  my  desire  to 
see  the  League  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended, 
and  it  would  be  a  sad  day  for  the  world  if  all  these  hopes 
were  finally  banished.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  they 
will  be.  But  it  is  useless  to  blind  oneself  to  facts  and,  if  the 
League  can  still  accomplish  much  today  in  spite  of  the 
disappointment  of  recent  years,  it  is  not  the  organization 
in  itself,  apart  from  the  Members,  which  achieves  this.  I 
often  see  it  written,  “Geneva  says  this  or  that,”  as  if  Geneva 
were  itself  an  oracle  which  could  itself  proclaim  a  holy  war 
in  which  all  the  faithful  would  rush  to  arms.  The  Members 
of  the  League  are  not  heedless  fanatics.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  and  must  have  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  they 
have  to  count  very  seriously  the  cost  of  any  action  they  may 
take.  They  are  fully  conscious  of  the  position  as  it  is,  of 
the  vacant  seats  at  the  Council  table. 

Let  me  turn  to  those  who  urge  that  we  should  throw  over 
the  League  and  come  to  terms  with  the  States  who  are  not 
Members.  I  am  never  quite  sure  what  this  advice  means 
when  it  comes  down  to  hard  facts.  I  am  as  anxious  as  any¬ 
body  to  remove  disagreements  with  Germany  and  Italy  or 
any  other  country,  but  we  must  make  sure  that,  in  trying 
to  improve  the  situation  in  one  direction,  it  does  not  de¬ 
teriorate  in  another.  In  such  an  event  our  last  state  might 
be  no  better  or  even  worse  than  the  former.  I  have  often 
said  on  public  platforms  in  this  country  that  His  Majesty’s 
Government  have  no  intention  of  making  exclusive  friend¬ 
ships  with  other  countries  and  that  they  cannot  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  a  policy  which  in  order  to  include  some  must  ex- 
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elude  others.  There  is  no  desire  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  isolate  any  country  or  to  ring  any  country 
round  with  a  wall  of  enemies.  There  is  equally  no  desire 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  revenge  against  any  country.  Surely 
no  action  taken  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  could  justify 
such  wild  and  unwarranted  assumptions.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  made— and  our  records  are  there  to  demonstrate  it— 
every  effort  and  shall  continue  making  them  to  prevent  any 
country  being  isolated,  to  settle  any  outstanding  disagree¬ 
ment  in  the  way  best  calculated  to  promote  a  wider  agree¬ 
ment. 

No  one  unhappily  can  doubt,  no  one  should  seek  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  anxieties  of  the  present  international  situation. 
Many  of  us  were  convinced  that  loss  of  authority  by  the 
League  must  usher  in  a  period  of  greater  uncertainty.  This 
is  proving  true.  We  are  in  a  period  of  storm  and  challenge, 
when  the  hope  is  openly  avowed  that  the  variety  of  inter¬ 
national  anxieties  will  prevent  effective  resistance  to  un¬ 
lawful  courses  in  any  one  sphere.  This  is  dangerous  doc¬ 
trine.  No  nation  will  profit  by  such  practices  in  the  end.  If 
these  be  persisted  in,  inevitably  there  will  be  a  nemesis. 

But  meanwhile  we  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  the  daily 
anxieties  that  beset  us.  Obligations  are  ignored,  engagements 
cynically  torn  up,  confidence  has  been  shaken,  methods  of 
making  war  without  declaring  war  are  being  adopted,  while 
all  the  time  each  nation  declares  that  its  one  desire  is  for 
peace.  I  am  sure  that  in  all  this  confusion  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  horrors  that  we  see  being  enacted  in  Europe  and  in 
the  Far  East  we  must  still  persevere  as  strongly  and  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  we  can.  We  must  not  hide  our  eyes  to  what  is  un¬ 
pleasant,  thereby  deluding  our  own  people,  but  with  a  full 
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grasp  of  reality  we  must  concentrate  on  what  can  be  done, 
not  pretending  to  achieve  the  impossible  nor  provoking  the 
very  consequences  we  wish  most  to  avoid.  Diplomacy  alone 
cannot  achieve  this.  Party  polemics  merely  obscure  the 
truths.  Through  national  unity  we  can  and  will  succeed. 
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The  Government’s  foreign  policy  was  severely  criticized  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  ist  November  1937-  The  chief 
critics  were  Air.  Attlee ,  Air.  Noel-Baker,  Air.  Lloyd  George , 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison ,  and  the  main  objects  of  their 
attacks  were  the  Nyon  Agreement,  the  Sino-Japanese  Con¬ 
flict  in  1931,  the  raising  of  Sanctions  against  Italy,  and  the 
Government’s  handling  of  the  Spanish  problem. 

Before  the  Debate  Mr.  Duncan  Sandys  asked  a  question  re¬ 
garding  Germany’s  colonial  claims,  which  was  answered  by 
Mr.  Eden  in  the  course  of  the  following  speech. 


THE  honourable  Member  for  Bishop  Auckland  [Mr. 

Dalton]  began  his  speech  with  a  number  of  references 
to  the  domestic  situation.  I  do  not  conceal  from  the  House 
that  it  would  be  welcome  to  me  to  speak  upon  that  subject 
for  a  while,  just  as  welcome  as  it  seems  to  be  to  many  hon¬ 
ourable  Members  to  speak  on  foreign  affairs;  but  as  the 
honourable  Gentleman  truly  said,  the  Government  have 
many  criticisms  to  answer  arising  out  of  this  debate.  I  will 
at  the  outset  concede  him  one  point.  He  asked  me  whether 
the  Government  are  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  inter¬ 
national  situation.  Of  course  we  are.  That  is  why  I  regretted 
one  or  two  of  the  sentences  spoken  by  the  honourable  Gen¬ 
tleman,  who  is  usually  so  prudent,  as  befits  him  with  his 
Foreign  Office  experience,  in  what  he  says  to  the  House.  It 
is  because  we  realize  how  serious  the  situation  is  that  I  am 
not  going  to  waste  much  of  the  time  of  the  House  this  after- 
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noon  in  debating  once  again  what  happened  in  193C  !932> 
1933,  and  so  forth.  It  is  above  all  with  the  present  situation 
and  criticisms  of  it  that  I  wish  to  deal. 

I  will  say  only  one  thing,  in  passing,  of  the  last  few  years. 
The  honourable  Gentleman  said  that  the  main  burden  of 
responsibility  lies  with  His  Majesty’s  Government.  As  far 
as  I  know,  nobody  pretends  that  this  Government  has  ever 
failed  to  observe  itself  the  international  obligations  to  which 
it  has  set  its  name.  We  have  referred  every  dispute  in  which 
we  have  ever  been  concerned  to  arbitration,  as  we  were 
bound  to  do.  Certainly,  all  that  could  be  done  by  precept 
and  example  has  been  done,  and  if  there  is  criticism,  it  is 
against  our  ability,  not  alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  and 
sharing  the  responsibility  with  others,  to  enforce  the  role 
of  policeman.  We  have  observed  our  own  obligations,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  compel  everybody  else  to  observe 
theirs. 

I  want,  in  speaking  this  afternoon,  to  concentrate  mainly 
upon  four  speeches  that  were  in  criticism  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment— the  speeches  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  the  honourable  Member  for 
Derby  [Mr.  Noel-Baker],  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Carnarvon  Boroughs  [Mr.  Lloyd  George], 
and  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
South  Hackney  [Mr.  H.  Morrison].  The  critics  of  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  Government  possess  one  great  advantage 
in  that  they  may  indulge  in  almost  unlimited  indiscretion— 
and  if  I  may  say  so  with  respect,  they  have  not  been  shy  in 
that  connection— in  their  criticism,  whereas  the  Foreign  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  day  is  inevitably  limited  by  considerations  of 
even  more  importance  than  making  a  good  case  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  this  House.  Many  a  point  has  to  be  reluctantly 
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set  aside  because  its  use  might  constitute  an  abuse  in  a  more 
important  sphere;  but  there  are  occasions  when  restraint 
may  surely  be  to  some  extent  relaxed,  and  I  want  this  after¬ 
noon,  as  nearly  as  I  feel  I  can,  to  approach  that  condition 
which  Lord  Baldwin  once  described  as  being  “appallingly 
frank.” 

I  would  like  to  begin  with  a  reference,  not  to  any  of  the 
speeches  to  which  I  want  to  reply,  but  to  a  question  that 
was  put  to  me  a  little  earlier  this  afternoon  by  my  honour¬ 
able  Friend  the  Member  for  Norwood  [Mr.  Sandys].  I  asked 
him  to  be  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  answer  that  question 
during  the  debate,  which  I  thought  would  be  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  moment.  His  question  had  to  do  with  certain  aspects 
of  the  Colonial  problem.  The  House  will  no  doubt  have 
observed  that  during  recent  days  a  country  that  had  itself, 
as  the  outcome  of  the  Great  War,  gained  very  considerable 
accessions  of  territory  in  Europe  and  also  received  certain 
territorial  concessions  in  Africa  from  countries  which  were 
her  Allies  in  the  Great  War,  has  now  championed  the  claim 
of  Germany  to  African  possessions.  I  do  not  desire  to  add 
anything  at  this  moment  about  this  claim  so  far  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  Germany  and  ourselves.  But  I  must  now  declare 
plainly  that  we  do  not  admit  the  right  of  any  Government 
to  call  upon  us  for  a  contribution  when  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  that  Government  are  prepared  to  make  any 
contribution  on  their  own  account. 

Now  I  come  to  some  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been 
uttered.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  his  references  to  the  Nyon  Agreement 
contrasted  the  promptitude  with  which,  he  said,  we  had 
acted  there,  with  the  delays  of  the  Non-Intervention  Com¬ 
mittee,  arguing  that  we  were  active  for  Imperialist  interests, 
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but  less  active  in  what  concerns  international  law.  I  do  not 
accept  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s  censure.  The 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  drew  this  distinction  and  I 
wish  to  point  out  to  the  House  that  it  has  no  existence  what¬ 
ever  in  fact.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  arrangement  which 
is  less  exclusively  concerned  with  our  own  interests.  The 
Agreement  was  reached  among  all  the  Powers  there,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  freedom  of  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
true  that  action  falls  almost  exclusively  on  our  Navy  and 
the  French  Navy,  but  we  are  not  acting  and  have  not  been 
acting,  all  these  weeks,  on  our  own  behalf  alone.  The  ships 
of  all  nations  were  being  sunk— Danish,  Dutch,  even  Rus¬ 
sian— and  all  those  nations  are  now  having  their  commerce 
protected  as  well  as  our  own.  We  reported  what  we  had 
done  to  the  Council  of  the  League,  who  certainly  did  not 
feel  that  we  had  been  either  selfish  or  Imperialist  and,  in¬ 
deed,  expressed  their  approval  of  what  we  had  done. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  wish  to  go  at  length  over  the 
past,  but  there  are  two  references  which  I  wish  to  make  in 
answer  to  what  fell  from  the  honourable  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Carnarvon  Boroughs  when  he  was  speaking 
about  the  Manchurian  affair  and  the  events  of  1931,  said 
there  had  been  a  complete  failure  to  take  action  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  dispute.  He  also  said  that  there  had  been 
complete  agreement  among  the  Members  of  the  League.  I 
would  ask  him  with  respect,  “Agreement  to  take  what  ac¬ 
tion?”  It  is  perfectly  true,  of  course,  that  Members  of  the 
League  were  agreed  upon  the  resolution  which  was  passed 
and  which  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  Japan  from  the 
League,  but  if  he  means  by  “agreement,”  agreement  upon 
action  to  impose  economic  sanctions,  then,  with  respect,  I 
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say  that  he  is  wrong.  I  was  not  there,  but  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  have  the  records  searched,  and  as  far  as  I  can  dis¬ 
cover  there  was  no  proposal  made  at  the  League,  at  any  time 
during  that  dispute,  to  put  economic  sanctions  upon  Japan. 
So,  I  ask  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  what  he  means 
when  he  says  that  there  was  complete  agreement  among 
Members  of  the  League  to  take  action,  and  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  was  we  alone  who  were  not  prepared  to 
take  it. 

Then,  on  another  matter,  the  honourable  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down  gave  with  some  skill  an  impression  which 
is  often  given  on  the  public  platform.  I  admit  at  once,  and 
the  world  knows  it,  that  the  sanctions  imposed  in  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  dispute  failed  of  their  effect,  but  the  honourable 
Gentleman  gave  the  impression  that  the  League  was  most 
anxious  to  impose  all  sorts  of  further  and  more  serious  sanc¬ 
tions  and  that  it  was  we  who  held  back.  That  must  be  known 
to  the  House  to  be  an  utterly  false  impression.  After  all, 
there  were  three  great  Powers  in  the  League  at  that  time. 
Is  the  honourable  Gentleman  going  to  suggest  that  it  was 
the  France  of  that  day  that  was  so  anxious  to  impose  more 
sanctions?  He  knows  just  as  well  as  I  do  what  were  the  views 
of  the  French  Government  of  that  time.  If  the  criticism  is, 
and  I  admit  the  force  of  it,  that  we  took  off  sanctions,  in 
the  view  of  honourable  Gentlemen  opposite,  too  soon,  then 
I  would  remind  him  of  the  suggestion  which  he  made  him¬ 
self  in  that  debate:  “Do  not  take  them  off  now,  but  go  on 
as  you  are  until  September.”  Surely  it  is  clear  to  anybody 
that  the  continuation  of  these  sanctions  from  July  to  Septem¬ 
ber  would  have  made  no  difference  whatever  to  the  result, 
once  the  military  victory  had  been  gained.  If  the  honour¬ 
able  Gentleman  does  not  agree  with  my  version,  let  him  look 
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up  the  speech  of  M.  Litvinoff.  In  an  extremely  frank  speech 
at  the  Assembly  he  told  us  that  there  were  those  who  urged 
the  League  to  put  on  more  sanctions.  Then  he  worked  out 
details  to  show  that  even  of  the  sanctions  that  had  been 
voted  a  quarter  of  them  had  not  been  applied  at  all  by  the 
nations  of  the  League— that  a  quarter  of  the  nations  had  not 
applied  the  sanctions  which  were  imposed. 

I  do  not  want  to  elaborate  these  past  events,  but  I  feel 
that  if  the  House  is  to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate,  it  should 
take  account,  not  only  of  the  natural  desire  to  criticize  the 
Government,  but  of  the  realities  of  the  international  situa¬ 
tion.  As  I  listened  to  the  honourable  Member  for  Derby  I 
must  say  that  I  thought  he  must  have  pride  of  place  in  un¬ 
reality.  I  deal  first  with  his  comments  about  the  Spanish 
dispute  and  the  League.  He  complained— and  knowing  his 
sincere  belief  in  the  League,  I  understand  the  sentiment 
which  forces  his  complaint— that  the  League  did  not  handle 
the  Spanish  dispute.  He  knows,  of  course,  that  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  the  League  itself  by  unanimous  resolution  blessed  the 
work  of  the  Non-Intervention  Committee.  I  know  the  hon¬ 
ourable  Gentleman  thinks  that  that  action  was  solely  due  to 
my  Machiavellian  influence.  He  has  been  good  enough  to 
say  so  in  his  speeches  in  the  country.  He  seems  to  blame  me; 
he  seems  to  think  that  the  League  would  have  loved  to  seize 
this  prickly  and  difficult  problem,  but  that  I  would  not  let 
them  do  what  they  wanted  to  do. 

Let  me  assure  him  that  the  League  never  showed  any 
enthusiasm  to  handle  the  Spanish  problem,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  the  League  knew  how  sharp  were  the 
divergences  of  views  within  that  organization  about  Spain. 
Twice  they  approved  the  reference  of  the  matter  to  the  Non- 
Intervention  Committee.  The  third  time  that  it  had  to  deal 
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with  the  question  was  in  the  Assembly  this  year,  but  this 
time  the  blame  cannot  rest  on  my  shoulders  because  on  this 
occasion  His  Majesty’s  Government,  fortunately,  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  and  the  French 
Government  were  represented  by  M.  Blum.  I  think  the 
Committee  wrestled  for  days,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
did  not  also  wrestle  by  night,  trying  to  secure  agreement  on 
a  resolution  which  they  could  put  before  the  whole  Assem¬ 
bly.  At  length  they  thought  they  had  got  it.  They  brought 
it  before  the  Assembly  and,  as  the  House  know,  two  voted 
against  it.  What  is  more  important  is  that  fourteen  ab¬ 
stained.  I  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  no  League  resolu¬ 
tion  could  have  stronger  support  or  stronger  patronage  than 
the  fact  that  England  and  France  together  were  in  favour 
and  this  resolution  asked  for  no  action  whatever.  Even  so, 
there  were  fourteen  abstentions,  and  the  House  can  see  for 
itself  what  the  position  would  have  been  if  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  induce  the  League  to  do  what  the  honourable 
Gentleman  wants  and  to  impose  sanctions  in  the  Spanish 
dispute. 

Whatever  the  merits  or  otherwise  of  trying  to  impose 
sanctions  in  the  Spanish  dispute,  there  was  never  the  re¬ 
motest  chance  of  the  League  doing  anything  of  the  kind, 
and,  frankly,  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  come  to  this  House 
even  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  these  things,  when  we 
know  how  utterly  unreal  it  all  is.  The  truth  is,  and  it  must 
be  faced,  that  the  whole  world  does  not  look  upon  the  Span¬ 
ish  dispute  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  honourable  Gentle¬ 
men  opposite.  There  are,  discreditable  though  honourable 
Gentlemen  opposite  no  doubt  think  it,  a  great  many  nations, 
Members  of  the  League,  who  want  General  Franco  to  win. 

Mr.  Thurtle:  The  City  of  London  does. 
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Mr.  Eden:  There  are  those  who  believe  that  Communist 
propaganda  is  more  responsible  for  the  state  of  Spain  than 
any  other  organism,  and  honourable  Members  will  find  that 
that  belief  is  particularly  strong  among  South  American 
States  who  are  related  in  blood  to  the  Spanish  people.  I  am 
not  saying  that  that  is  my  view  or  that  it  is  not  my  view. 
That  is  immaterial  for  the  sake  of  my  argument.  The  point 
which  the  House  has  to  take  into  account  is  that  on  this 
issue  the  League  and  the  world  and  public  opinion  in  the 
great  democracies  are  very  sharply  divided,  and  if  we  do 
not  face  that  fact,  it  is,  frankly,  useless  to  attempt  to  discuss 
this  Spanish  problem  at  all. 

The  honourable  Gentleman’s  other  complaint  was  that 
League  action  had  not  been  taken  in  China,  but  that  action 
had  been  taken— again,  as  it  happens,  not  on  our  initiative— 
to  refer  this  Far  Eastern  dispute  to  the  signatories  of  the 
Nine-Power  Treaty.  The  honourable  Gentleman  refuses  to 
appreciate  the  difference  between  the  position  which  the 
United  States  Government  occupy  at  Geneva  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  they  will  occupy  at  Brussels,  but  surely  that  dif¬ 
ference  is  vital.  At  Geneva  the  United  States  representative 
was  only  an  observer,  taking  no  part  in  the  proceedings  and 
having  no  responsibility  for  the  decision.  We  all  know  that 
any  action,  whatever  the  character  of  that  action,  that  can 
be  taken  in  this  Far  Eastern  dispute  does  essentially  depend 
upon  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States,  and  I  say  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  unlike  the  honourable  Gentleman,  that  in 
order  to  get  the  full  co-operation  on  an  equal  basis  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  an  international  conference, 
I  would  travel,  not  only  from  Geneva  to  Brussels,  but  from 
Melbourne  to  Alaska,  more  particularly  in  the  present  state 
of  the  international  situation. 
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I  am  sorry  that  the  honourable  Gentleman  made  depre¬ 
catory  references  to  the  man  who  was  until  recently  Prime 
Minister  of  Belgium,  M.  Van  Zeeland. 

Mr.  Noel-Baker:  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
doing  so. 

Mr.  Eden:  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  cleared  up.  He 
referred  to  M.  Van  Zeeland  as  the  cat’s-paw  of  His  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Government.  Did  he  not  mean  that? 

Mr.  Noel-Baker:  I  said  that  the  British  Government 
had  used  him  as  an  agent;  that  it  was  obviously  very  difficult 
for  M.  Van  Zeeland  to  refuse,  and  that  I  regretted  very 
greatly  that  they  had  so  used  him. 

Mr.  Eden:  I  hope  the  honourable  Gentleman  will  carry 
that  explanation  further,  because  I  want  to  do  justice  to  a 
man  who  is  now  in  a  very  difficult  position.  I  would  remind 
the  honourable  Gentleman  that  M.  Van  Zeeland  has  been 
subject  to  attacks  by  Fascist  organizations  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try  and  I  am  quite  honestly  surprised  that  the  honourable 
Gentleman  should  wish  to  include  M.  Van  Zeeland  in  his 
indictment  of  His  Majesty’s  Government.  He  said  that  M. 
Van  Zeeland  was  our  cat’s-paw  during  what  he  called  the 
Hoare-Laval  proposals.  M.  Van  Zeeland  had  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  those  proposals.  Then,  the  honourable  Gen¬ 
tleman  said,  or  implied,  that  as  a  result  of  pressure  from  us 
the  Conference  was  being  held  at  Brussels.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  lift  the  veil  of  diplomatic  secrecy  and  confidence, 
but  as  this  is  a  small  matter,  though  perhaps  rather  impor¬ 
tant  to  one  person,  I  feel  I  ought  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
initiative  for  the  holding  of  the  Conference  in  Brussels  never 
came  from  us  at  all,  but  from  the  United  States  Government 
itself.  I  ask  the  House  to  believe  that  I  am  not  trying  to 
score  a  debating  point. 
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Mr.  Noel-Baker:  May  I  ask  whether  that  request  came 
after  the  decision  had  been  made  at  Geneva  to  hold  the  Con¬ 
ference  outside  Geneva? 

Mr.  Eden:  Naturally,  nobody  could  suggest  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Conference  until  it  had  been  arranged  that  the 
Conference  should  be  held. 

Mr.  Noel-Baker:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  proposal  had 
been  made  in  Geneva  and  that  Mr.  Cordell  Hull  had  made 
it  plain  that  he  would  rather  come  to  Geneva  than  go  out¬ 
side? 

Mr.  Eden:  No,  the  honourable  Gentleman  is  quite  un¬ 
justified  in  his  statement.  The  point  that  I  am  making  and 
that  he  is  trying  to  sidetrack  is  that,  while  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Nine-Power  Conference  should  be  held,  it  was  the 
United  States  Government,  and  not  us,  that  suggested  Brus¬ 
sels  as  the  meeting  place.  Therefore,  this  is  the  point,  that 
the  charge  that  M.  Van  Zeeland  was  our  cat’s-paw  is  wholly 
unjustified,  and  I  say  that  deliberately,  because  during  the 
Rhineland  incident  of  the  spring  of  last  year,  to  which  hon¬ 
ourable  Members  opposite  in  their  own  mainifesto  have 
drawn  attention  as  being  one  of  the  most  critical  periods 
through  which  we  have  passed— and  it  was— during  that  time 
the  then  Belgian  Prime  Minister  played  a  very  considerable 
part  in  ensuring  that  the  consequences  of  that  incident  were 
not  more  serious  for  Europe  than  they  have  been.  I  apol¬ 
ogize  for  that  digression,  but  I  wished  to  make  it. 

Now  may  I  come  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  Member  for  Carnarvon  Boroughs?  He  drew,  with  all 
that  brilliant  eloquence  that  seems  to  grow  stronger  rather 
than  dimmer  with  the  passage  of  years,  a  highly  coloured 
picture  of  the  international  situation  and  of  the  Spanish 
situation  in  particular,  but,  like  many  accomplished  light- 
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ning  artists,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  left  out  all 
those  elements  in  the  composition  of  his  picture  which  he 
found  most  inconvenient.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  endeavour 
to  embark  on  an  artistic  metaphor  in  the  presence  of  my 
Right  Honourable  Friend  the  Member  for  Epping  [Mr. 
Churchill],  so  I  will  change  it  to  a  metaphor  more  in  tone 
with  the  speech  which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
delivered— a  bellicose  metaphor.  Some  of  us  remember  an 
experience  which  we  had  during  the  war  years  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  form  of  trench  mortar.  That  trench  mortar  used  to 
arrive  in  our  trenches  and  used  to  hurl  towards  the  enemy 
a  very  powerful  explosive,  and,  having  done  so,  used  to  be 
withdrawn  into  other  areas,  leaving  it  to  those  unfortunates 
who  were  in  the  front-line  trench  to  bear  the  consequences 
of  the  indignant  wrath  of  the  enemy.  We  used  to  call  those 
trench  mortars,  perhaps  not  very  respectfully,  “circuses,”  and 
I  confess  they  were  not  at  all  popular  with  us  in  the  line 
at  that  time.  I  think  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s 
speech,  in  its  action  on  the  international  situation,  was  per¬ 
haps  not  unlike  the  activities  of  that  trench  mortar. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s  indictment  was  not 
really  an  indictment  against  non-intervention  as  such;  it  was 
an  indictment  based  on  charges  that  non-intervention  had 
worked  most  unfairly  towards  the  Spanish  Government. 
That  is  the  case  on  which  I  want  to  concentrate  and  to  deal 
with  the  House  with  more  frankness  than  has  been  possible 
hitherto,  though  not  even  now  with  as  much  frankness  as  I 
should  wish.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  did  not,  if 
I  may  say  so,  tell  the  whole  story.  There  was  one  point  with 
which  I  agreed  entirely,  and  that  was  when  he  said  it  was 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  foreign  nationals 
in  Spain.  It  is,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  their  political 
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importance— not  at  all— because  until  each  one  is  withdrawn, 
there  will  not  be  a  return  of  confidence  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  But  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  their  military  impor¬ 
tance,  because  each  side  has  now  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  under  arms,  and  the  foreign  element  in  that  sense  is 
not  so  important.  But  if  they  are  to  be  proclaimed,  if,  for 
instance,  the  honourable  Member  for  Derby  is  to  advertise 
the  Italian  victory  at  Santander,  equally  I  think  we  must 
proclaim,  if  only  in  justice  to  very  brave  men,  the  fact  that 
the  International  Brigade  saved  Madrid  a  year  ago. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  quite  rightly  concen¬ 
trated,  not  on  the  question  of  men,  but  on  the  question  of 
material.  He  said,  and  I  agree,  that  it  was  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  element  to  be  considered.  I  confess  I  was  surprised  that 
one  who  was  Prime  Minister  of  this  country  in  the  Great 
War  should  have  left  out  of  all  his  calculations  a  most  im¬ 
portant  element— the  sea.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentle¬ 
man  said  the  Spanish  Government  had  only  one  frontier, 
their  frontier  with  France.  That  is  not  true.  They  have  an¬ 
other,  a  vitally  important  frontier,  the  sea,  and  everybody 
who  has  watched  the  course  of  this  war  closely  knows  the 
very  important  factor  which  the  freedom  of  access  to  Span¬ 
ish  ports  in  the  East  has  been  to  the  Spanish  Government. 
The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  said  that  submarines 
were  sinking  ships.  So  they  were,  for  a  few  short  weeks,  but 
that  has  now  all  ceased. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George:  One  was  sunk  yesterday. 

Mr.  Eden:  By  an  aeroplane,  not  by  a  submarine.  One  of 
the  results  of  the  Nyon  Agreement,  though  not  its  aim,  has 
been  to  facilitate  the  arrival  of  very  large  quantities  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  Spanish  Government  ports,  and,  of  course,  there 
have  been,  the  House  must  know  perfectly  well,  enormous 
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quantities  of  material  arriving  in  Spanish  Government  ports 
throughout  the  year.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  dive  into 
Secret  Service  sources.  I  have  only  to  look  at  the  official 
figures  of  the  Soviet  Government  themselves,  which  they 
have  published.  This  is  the  Daily  Telegraph  report,  pub¬ 
lished  on  Saturday,  but  I  must  say  at  once  that  it  confirms 
the  general  trend  of  the  official  figures  which  we  have  got. 
This  gives  the  figures  for  nine  months,  but  they  are  pro¬ 
portionately  the  same  as  our  figures,  which  are  for  seven 
months. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George:  What  is  the  date? 

Mr.  Eden:  This  is  from  Moscow  last  Friday,  and  these 
figures,  official  Soviet  Government  figures,  show  that  Spain 
is  now  Soviet  Russia’s  third  best  customer  and  that  she  took 
from  Russia  in  the  last  nine  months  440,000  tons  of  goods, 
valued  at  £3,500,000.  The  trade  was  hardly  complementary, 
because  at  the  same  time  Spain  only  exported  44,000  tons  of 
goods.  One  interesting  thing  which  these  figures  show  is  that 
from  January  to  September  this  year  Russia  shipped  to  Spain 
nearly  ten  times  as  much  in  weight  and  four  and  a  half  times 
as  much  in  value  as  in  the  corresponding  period  for  1936. 
[Interruption.]  I  am  not  saying  it  is  wrong;  I  am  only  ask¬ 
ing  honourable  Members  to  note  the  fact.  Some  of  these 
increases  are  very  interesting.  For  instance,  there  is  a  very 
large  figure  for  tractors,  there  is  a  very  large  figure  for  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  so  on,  and  there  are  large  figures,  of  course,  as 
one  would  expect,  for  oil,  oil  products,  and  so  forth.  I  go  on 
to  a  Russian  Army  publication,  with  which  honourable 
Members  opposite,  I  expect,  or  some  of  them,  will  be  famil¬ 
iar,  called  the  Red  Star.  That  refers  to  the  crushing  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  Republican  Air  Force  in  Spain  and  it  claims 
that  German  and  Italian  machines  are  entirely  outclassed 
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by  the  single-seater  fighters  and  fast  bombers  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  forces.  Of  course,  it  does  not  say  where  they  came 
from. 

Mr.  Thurtle:  Could  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
give  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Eden:  Friday  last.  Then  it  goes  on  to  claim  that  since 
ist  August  the  Nationalists  have  lost  in  aerial  combat  fifty 
planes  against  a  Government  loss  of  twenty-five.  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  figures;  I  am  merely  giving  them  to  the  House. 
It  says,  in  addition  to  this,  that  “no  Nationalist  machines 
have,  it  is  claimed,  been  destroyed  in  raids  on  aerodromes, 
as  against  a  loss  of  only  25  Government  planes  in  similar 
circumstances.”  The  point  that  I  want  to  make  is,  as  the 
House  knows  perfectly  well,  that  on  the  Government  side 
there  are  also  large  arrivals  of  war  materials  and  that  on  the 
Government  side  Russian  tanks  and  Russian  aeroplanes  have 
played  a  most  important  part  in  the  war.  When  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  was  taking  the  example  of  those 
places  in  the  North,  Bilbao  and  so  forth,  he  must  know  that 
those  were  areas  to  which  these  Russian  tanks  and  Russian 
aeroplanes  could  not  effectively  be  got.  It  was  not  a  question 
of  the  Spanish  Government  not  having  materials,  but  that 
they  could  not  get  them  to  the  places  where  they  wished  to 
use  them,  and  that  is  the  chief  contention  that  I  want  to 
make— the  importance  of  the  command  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George:  My  case  was  not  that  no  material 
had  been  received,  either  from  Russia  or  possibly  from 
France,  and,  I  believe,  Mexico,  but  that  this  agreement  had 
operated  in  such  a  way  that  there  was  an  overwhelming 
superiority  in  the  quantities  which  came  from  Germany  and 
Italy  in  comparison  with  what  came  to  the  Valencia  Govern¬ 
ment.  After  all,  from  what  I  know  of  munitions,  even  if  all 
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that  £3,500,000  had  been  spent  on  them,  it  would  not  have 
amounted  to  much. 

Mr.  Eden:  I  am  very  reluctant  to  weight  the  scales.  I 
would  like  to  give  as  much  information  as  I  can.  I  wish  to 
be  as  fair  as  I  can,  and  I  think  it  fair  to  say  this,  that  I 
could  not  stand  at  this  Box  and  tell  the  House  that  during 
the  summer  months  of  this  year  there  had  been  more  ma¬ 
terial  reaching  the  insurgent  forces  than  there  had  been 
reaching  the  Government  forces.  I  could  not  say  that.  It 
certainly  has  been  very  large,  but  that  is  not  still,  if  I  may 
say  so,  the  point  that  I  want  to  make.  The  point  that  I 
want  to  make  is  the  connection  of  the  position  at  sea  with 
the  fact  that  the  Government  of  Spain  got,  not  only  war 
material,  but  anything  at  all.  Does  anybody  dispute  this, 
that  had  there  not  been  foreign  intervention  in  this  war, 
one  of  two  things  would  have  happened— either  it  would 
have  been  over  long  since,  or,  alternatively,  belligerent  rights 
would  have  been  granted?  That  would  certainly  have  been 
the  normal  course  to  pursue  in  a  dispute  of  this  kind.  I  have 
only  to  point  out  that  our  plan,  which  came  before  the 
Non-Intervention  Committee  in  the  summer,  allowed  for 
the  granting  of  belligerent  rights  in  certain  conditions  and 
that  every  nation  in  Europe,  except  Russia,  assented. 

If  we  are  agreed  upon  that,  I  will  explain  the  deduction 
that  I  make  from  it.  Can  anyone  doubt  this?  Supposing  it 
is  admitted  that  normally  belligerent  rights  would  have  been 
granted,  the  granting  of  such  rights  in  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  would  have  been  immensely  beneficial  to  the  Power 
which  is  strongest  at  sea,  which,  of  course,  at  present  are  the 
insurgent  forces.  What  happened  was  that  that  non-interven¬ 
tion  sought  to  create  a  new  form  of  neutrality.  Say,  if  you 
will,  that  it  has  succeeded  or  failed,  but  a  result  of  that  new 
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form  of  neutrality  has  been  that  belligerent  rights  have  not 
been  granted,  and  a  result  of  that  has  been  to  deprive  the 
Power  that  is  strongest  at  sea— surely  this  country,  of  all 
others,  should  understand  the  importance  of  that— of  the  use 
of  its  superiority.  I  say  that  at  the  moment  the  insurgent 
forces  are  paying  a  very  heavy  price  at  sea  for  the  assistance 
they  may  be  receiving  from  foreign  nationals  on  land.  There 
are  many  good  judges  who  have  watched  this  war  who  can¬ 
not  understand  why  some  time  before  the  insurgent  forces 
have  not  made  a  bargain  of  letting  go  the  foreigners  on  their 
soil  and  using  the  immense  power  which  would  be  put  in 
their  hands  by  even  a  limited  form  of  belligerent  rights. 

Duchess  of  Atholl:  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
referred  to  the  insurgent  forces  as  being  now  the  strongest 
at  sea.  May  I  ask  him  whether,  if  what  he  calls  a  normal  form 
of  neutrality  had  been  adopted  at  the  beginning,  it  would 
have  inured  to  the  advantage  of  the  insurgents?  Were  they 
then  stronger  at  sea? 

Mr.  Eden:  For  the  first  few  weeks  the  Government  were 
stronger  at  sea,  but  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain  the  ships  of 
General  Franco  are  stronger  now.  I  do  not  wish  to  labour 
this  point.  I  have  to  deal  with  an  aspect  of  the  question 
quite  different  from  that  which  concerns  honourable  Gen¬ 
tlemen  opposite.  I  have  to  deal  with  the  two  chief  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  insurgent  authorities.  What  are  they?  First, 
what  happened  at  Bilbao,  where  British  ships— and  only 
British  ships,  let  it  be  admitted— virtually  forced  their  way 
into  the  harbour,  brought  help  to  the  garrison,  and  without 
doubt  extended  the  duration  of  the  conflict.  We  were  the 
only  people  who  did  it.  Secondly,  I  have  to  deal  with  the 
complaint  about  belligerent  rights.  There  is  an  answer  to 
both.  The  answer  is,  “Because  you  have  enjoyed  non-inter- 
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vention  you  cannot  enjoy  the  privileges  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  yours.” 

I  put  these  points  because  I  want  the  House  to  appreciate 
that  in  balancing  the  situation  the  Right  Honourable  Gen¬ 
tleman— unwittingly,  I  am  sure— did  not  give  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  fair  weighing  of  the  pros  and  cons  in  this  matter. 
It  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  weight 
of  a  policy  of  non-intervention  has  been  on  one  side.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  forecast  that  when  full  details  are  given  of  what  has 
arrived  in  Spain  on  both  sides  in  the  way  of  munitions  and 
so  forth,  honourable  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  will  have  some  surprises.  Before  I  conclude  that  part 
of  the  subject  I  would  like  to  refer  to  one  other  criticism 
made  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman.  Honourable 
Gentlemen  opposite  always  speak— I  understand  it  is  their 
sentiment  and  their  conviction— as  though  in  Spain  itself  the 
nation  were  nine-tenths  pro-Government  and  perhaps  one- 
tenth  pro-Franco,  and  that  foreign  intervention  has  made 
all  the  difference.  That  is  not  so.  I  will  give  one  example. 
The  other  day  the  Communist  Party  in  France  made  some 
complaint  about  the  transfer  of  refugees  back  to  Spain. 
There  was  some  complaint  about  the  way  in  which  these 
refugees  had  been  handled  and  the  Populaire,  the  Socialist 
paper  of  France,  in  its  answer  set  out  the  figures.  It  said 
that  all  these  refugees  were  given  the  option  to  go  back  to 
whatever  part  of  Spain  they  liked  and  the  result  was  fifty- 
fifty;  22,000  went  to  Franco  and  22,000  to  the  Government 
side.  If  you  take  an  average  of  the  population  of  Spain  you 
would  find,  I  believe,  that  average  division  of  numbers. 

Mr.  Thurtle:  Is  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  aware 
that  the  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Negrin,  told  me  that  there  are 
over  4,000,000  Spanish  people  out  of  the  population  of 
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26,000,000  who  have  come  over  voluntarily  from  the  coun¬ 
try  governed  by  Franco  to  Government  territory  because 
they  prefer  to  be  under  that  regime?  He  said,  further,  that 
the  fact  that  4,000,000  had  come  over  like  that  indicated 
that  there  were  many  more  millions  who  would  come  over 
if  they  could. 

Mr.  Eden:  Of  course,  I  accept  the  honourable  Gentle¬ 
man’s  statement  that  the  Spanish  Prime  Minister  said  that 
to  him. 

Mr.  Thurtle:  Is  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  con¬ 
testing  it? 

Mr.  Eden:  Of  course  I  am  not  contesting  the  good  faith 
of  what  he  said,  but  even  the  honourable  Member  must 
realize  that  he  is  something  of  a  partisan  in  this  matter.  The 
only  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  main  object  of  this 
non-intervention  policy— and  here,  with  respect,  I  join  issue 
with  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman— has  not  been  to 
help  one  side  or  another  in  Spain.  We  may  have  our  own 
sentiments  as  to  what  we  want  to  happen  in  this  matter,  but 
the  main  object  has  been  to  neutralize  and  localize  this  war 
and  to  prevent  it  spreading  to  Europe  as  a  whole.  I  venture 
to  say  that  that  is  not  an  unimportant  contribution  to  put 
into  the  scales  at  a  time  like  this.  The  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  swept  it  aside  and  said  that  there  was  not  going 
to  be  a  war  anywhere.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  from  the  Oppo¬ 
sition.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  act  upon  that  assumption  as  the 
Government  of  the  country.  Recently  a  very  similar  charge 
was  made  against  the  French  Government  at  the  Bourne¬ 
mouth  of  the  French  Socialist  Party.  I  think  that  the  Bourne¬ 
mouth  was  Marseilles.  M.  Blum  dealt  with  it  very  effectively, 
and  I  should  like  to  quote  a  word  of  what  he  said  in  answer 
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to  charges  very  similar  to  those  with  which  a  more  suspect 
individual  like  myself  has  to  deal: 

“Call  non-intervention  a  lie,  a  fiction  if  you  like,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  it  has  helped  to  stop  a  general  war.  I  am 
told  I  have  only  increased  the  dangers  of  war  in  the  future. 
But  the  fact  is  that  time  has  not  been  working  against  us, 
and  if  today  there  are  grave  dangers,  we  are  in  a  different 
position  from  that  of  last  year,  and  that  thanks  to  this  so- 
called  fiction.  France  is  now  united,  agreement  with  Great 
Britain  is  complete’’— I  am  surprised  that  the  Right  Hon¬ 
ourable  Gentleman  never  once  referred  to  France— “the  in¬ 
ternational  situation  is  changed,  international  opinion  has 
changed.  As  regards  the  increased  danger  of  war  in  future, 
I  will  not  accept  this  line  of  argument;  the  party  will  never 
accept  it.  It  is  the  sort  of  argument  used  to  justify  a  pre¬ 
ventive  war.” 

As  I  listened  to  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  I  felt 
that  in  his  speech  he  did  not  finish  what  he  had  to  say,  that 
the  logical  conclusion  of  his  speech  was  not  the  mere  open¬ 
ing  of  a  frontier,  which  I  believe  might  well  make  no  ma¬ 
terial  difference  to  the  result  of  the  war,  but  either  active 
intervention  by  ourselves  or  else  a  preventive  war. 

I  want  to  come  to  a  point  often  debated  about  the  Spanish 
situation.  There  are  those  who  are  convinced  that,  suppos¬ 
ing  the  insurgent  forces  are  victorious,  the  result  will  be  a 
Spain  in  active  alliance  with  a  foreign  policy  directed  against 
this  country.  I  do  not  accept  that.  We  are  just  as  alive  to  the 
dangers  as  honourable  Members  opposite;  but  that  there  are 
strong  forces  working  in  another  direction,  forces  of  trade 
and  commerce,  forces  of  geography.  This  country  is  still, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  I  trust,  the  greatest  naval  power  in 
Europe.  That  is  not  without  its  effect  when  it  is  known  that 
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we  have  no  intention,  no  kind  of  after-thought,  either  direct 
or  indirect,  about  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  political 
independence  of  Spain.  Spaniards  know  that  very  well.  They 
know  very  well,  too,  that  no  British  war  material  has  killed 
any  Spaniard  on  either  side.  These  factors  will,  I  believe, 
be  important  in  the  future.  I  am  not  going  to  accept  the 
argument  that  when  this  conflict  is  over  and  supposing  there 
be  an  insurgent  victory,  it  is  inevitable  that  such  a  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  hostile  to  this  country.  We  have  every  desire 
to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  Spain,  whatever  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  outcome  of  this  conflict;  and  I  believe  that  Spain— and 
those  who  prophesy  an  early  decision  may  be  wrong— what¬ 
ever  the  outcome,  will  share  that  sentiment.  Supposing  those 
who  use  that  argument  are  right.  Supposing  that  the  hon¬ 
ourable  Member  for  Bishop  Auckland  is  right  when  he  tells 
us  that  General  Franco  must  not  be  allowed  to  win.  If  that 
is  the  will  of  honourable  Gentlemen  opposite,  I  repeat  that 
it  is  no  good  talking  about  the  opening  of  frontiers.  If  that 
is  your  view,  you  have  to  take  action  to  ensure  a  certain 
result,  and  the  only  action  which  would  be  effective  is  actual 
intervention  on  our  own  part.  Unless  you  are  to  do  that  it 
is  no  use  speaking  in  such  a  threatening  way. 

Mr.  Dalton:  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  is  not 
quoting  me  quite  correctly.  I  said  that  it  is  a  British  interest 
that  General  Franco  should  not  win. 

Mr.  Eden:  I  have  the  honourable  Gentleman’s  words 
here:  “I  do  say  that  on  broad  interests  General  Franco  must 
not  win.”— [Official  Report,  19th  July  1937;  col.  1820, 
vol.  326.] 

I  want  to  deal  with  a  very  important  speech  made  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Hack¬ 
ney.  I  want  first  to  take  the  preliminary  point  which  he 
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made.  He  spoke,  as  the  honourable  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Bishop  Auckland  has  spoken  today,  about  class  conscious¬ 
ness,  which,  he  said,  was  responsible  for  the  alleged  mistakes 
in  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  a  very  unpleasant-sounding  phrase 
and  I  have  not  the  least  idea  what  it  means,  but  I  would 
note  in  passing  that  the  honourable  Gentleman  and  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  educated  at  the  same  public  school 
and  that  we  proceeded  to  colleges  associated  with  that  public 
school  in  the  two  universities.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  what  is  meant  by  class  consciousness.  There  is  only  one 
difference  between  us:  he  was  an  ornament  both  at  Eton 
and  at  King’s,  whereas  I  was  neither  an  ornament  at  Eton 
nor  at  Christ  Church.  Otherwise  it  is  an  exact  description 
of  what  he  called  just  now,  “each  to  his  own  kind.” 

Mr.  Dalton:  If  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  is 
bringing  the  discussion  down  to  what  I  may  call  a  personal 
plane,  it  is  worth  observing  that  the  authority  I  quoted  in 
support  of  my  Right  Honourable  Friend’s  diagnosis  was 
himself  educated  at  Eton  and  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge, 
namely,  the  military  correspondent  of  The  Times. 

Mr.  Eden:  It  becomes  more  and  more  interesting.  I  im¬ 
agine  that  what  the  honourable  Gentleman  and  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Hackney 
mean  is  that  because  this  is  a  Centre,  or,  if  you  prefer  to 
call  it,  a  Right  Government,  therefore  we  like  to  associate 
with  Centre  and  Right  Governments  in  foreign  policy.  If 
this  ridiculous  phrase  has  any  meaning  at  all,  that  is  what 
it  means.  At  the  moment  it  so  happens  that  our  most  inti¬ 
mate  relations  by  far  in  foreign  affairs  are  with  the  French 
Government,  who  are  a  Government  of  the  Left,  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  in  the  many  exchanges  I  have  been  priv¬ 
ileged  to  have  with  French  Ministers,  of  the  Left,  Right,  or 
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Centre,  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  I  have  never 
known  one  who  came  up  to  me  and  said,  “I  would  like  to 
be  your  friend  but,  look  out,  I  am  terrified  of  class  con¬ 
sciousness.” 

Let  me  come  back  to  the  Right  Honourable  Member  for 
South  Hackney.  None  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  House  differs 
from  him  in  the  aims  which  he  put  forward.  Nobody  more 
than  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  this  country  desires  a  world 
organization  whose  authority  shall  be  unchallenged.  We 
know  only  too  well  that  only  when  the  world  enjoys  such 
an  authority  will  peace  unquestionably  be  supreme.  But  I 
have  to  face,  as  the  Right  Honourable  Member  for  South 
Hackney  has  not  got  to  face,  the  practical  difficulties  and 
the  weakness  in  the  League  membership  today.  I  am  not 
arguing  whose  fault  that  is— say  it  is  all  our  fault  if  you  wish. 
The  difficulty  is  that  of  seven  great  Powers  only  three  are 
members  of  the  League.  How  can  anyone  possibly  say,  “If 
you  only  could  put  faith  and  confidence  into  it  you  will 
have  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  League.”  The  force  of 
the  League  is  not  overwhelming  at  the  present  time.  No¬ 
body  regrets  it  more  than  I  do. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  talked  about  “semi¬ 
isolation.”  If  he  would  use  another  phrase  and  talk  about 
“incomplete  security”  I  should  entirely  agree  with  him.  But 
do  honourable  Members  opposite  really  believe  that  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  a  Socialist  government  here  would  change  all  that? 
I  must  respectfully  point  out  that  in  France  it  has  not 
changed  it,  and  it  would  not  change  it,  believe  me,  if  there 
were  a  Socialist  government  here.  I  should  be  only  too 
anxious  to  change  the  government  if  I  thought  the  advent 
of  a  Socialist  government  in  this  country  would  bring  about 
a  miraculous  change  in  the  international  situation,  but  it 
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would  not,  because  the  causes  go  much  deeper,  and,  with 
respect,  they  were  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt  as  far 
back  as  1931.  If  he,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  will 
turn  up  the  debates  of  that  year  he  will  find  the  phrase  in 
which  I,  as  an  insignificant  Member  of  the  Opposition,  drew 
his  attention  to  certain  anxieties  which  were  beginning  to 
appear— he  thought  they  were  beginning  to  appear,  in  his 
view.  These  processes  are  processes  much  wider  than  those 
we  have  been  considering  this  afternoon.  We  shall  not  get 
an  enduring  peace,  I  care  not  what  government  is  in  power 
in  this  country,  until  all  nations  accept  to  be  bound,  as  we 
accept  to  be  bound,  by  international  law,  and  until  the  force 
against  any  potential  aggressor  is  overwhelming.  Neither  of 
these  conditions  exists  today  and  that  is  why  we  view  with 
such  anxiety  the  international  situation. 

I  agree  with  every  word  which  has  been  said  in  the  debate 
about  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  world  today.  I  deplore 
as  much  as  the  honourable  Member  the  growing  disrespect 
for  treaties,  and  we  see  only  too  clearly  the  ultimate  conse¬ 
quences  if  that  practice  continues.  In  that  connection  I  have 
noted  of  late  a  tendency  to  use  as  part  of  the  diplomatic 
machinery  methods  which  are  highly  dangerous.  There  is 
an  inclination  to  threaten,  to  issue  orders  from  the  house¬ 
tops,  to  proclaim  what  is  virtually  an  ultimatum  and  to  call 
it  peace.  Such  methods  will  never  have  any  response  here. 
Such  orders  will  never  be  obeyed  by  the  British  public.  We 
are  ready  enough  to  make  our  contribution  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  We  are  ready  enough  to  discuss  difficulties  and 
issues  with  those  concerned,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to 
stand  and  deliver  at  anyone’s  command. 

Let  me,  then,  in  response  to  the  honourable  Gentleman’s 
plea,  try  to  sum  up  the  foundations  of  our  foreign  policy 
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in  the  uncertain  conditions  which  exist  today.  While  we  are 
determined,  should  the  necessity  arise,  to  defend  our  own 
vital  interests  and  fulfil  our  international  obligations,  we 
will  embark  on  no  action  which  would  be  contrary  to  the 
text  or  the  spirit  of  the  Covenant,  or  contrary  to  the  Pact 
of  Paris  which  we  have  signed.  We  believe  in  the  principle 
of  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  peaceful  means  and  we  will 
do  our  utmost  to  secure  a  general  acceptance  and  observance 
of  that  principle.  While  we  recognize  that  the  League  is  at 
present  seriously  handicapped  by  incomplete  membership, 
we  believe  it  still  provides  the  best  means  for  obtaining  that 
result.  We  shall  not  be  deaf  to  proposals  for  League  reform, 
provided  they  are  really  calculated  to  strengthen  interna¬ 
tional  confidence  and  to  make  the  League  more  capable  of 
fulfilling  the  aims  I  have  outlined.  Such  being  our  object 
it  follows— and  here  I  answer  the  honourable  Gentleman— 
that  we  will  join  no  anti-Communist  and  no  anti-Fascist 
bloc.  It  is  nations’  foreign  policies,  not  their  internal  poli¬ 
cies,  with  which  we  are  concerned.  We  will  work  whole¬ 
heartedly  with  other  nations  who  are  like-minded  with  us, 
and  there  are  many  such.  We  offer  co-operation  to  all,  but 
we  will  accept  dictation  from  none. 

In  my  speech  I  have  failed  to  make,  and  I  appreciate  it, 
any  reference  to  the  task  to  which  I  go  tonight,  and  perhaps 
the  House  will  allow  me  just  to  say  this.  The  honourable 
Gentleman  defined  the  other  day  in  a  remarkable  speech  his 
desire  for  co-operation  with  the  United  States.  He  used  cer¬ 
tain  words  which  were  to  this  effect:  “Would  we  in  this 
dangerous  and  difficult  Far  Eastern  situation  go  as  far  as 
the  United  States,  in  full  accord  with  them,  not  rushing  in 
front  but  not  being  left  behind.’’  I  wholly  accept  that  defini¬ 
tion  as  our  guide.  We  realize,  in  conditions  as  they  are  in 
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the  world  today  we  must  realize,  the  difficulties  of  the  Far 
Eastern  situation,  and  I  can  only  assure  the  House  that  it  is 
in  that  spirit  that  I  go  to  Brussels  tonight,  anxious  to  con¬ 
tribute  what  little  lies  in  my  power  in  a  situation  in  which 
nobody  can  envy  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  day. 
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Mr.  Eden's  last  public  speech  as  Foreign  Secretary  was  made 
at  a  meeting  of  the  West  Midland  Federation  of  the  Junior 
Imperial  League  at  Birmingham  Town  Hall  on  12th  Feb¬ 
ruary  1938. 


1  CANNOT  tell  you  how  much  your  welcome  means  to 
me.  And  how  heartening  this  gathering  must  be  both  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  League,  Lord  Dunglass,  and  to  the 
Chairman  of  your  own  Federation,  Mr.  Cartland. 

But  what  has  really  encouraged  me  is  your  wish  to  come 
to  this  great  meeting.  It  is  the  answer  to  those  of  your  critics 
who  say  either  that  youth  is  not  interested  in  politics  today 
or  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  people  of  your  genera¬ 
tion  do  or  think.  Here  in  the  West  Midlands  area  you  have 
shown  by  your  organization  of  this  meeting  and  your  at¬ 
tendance  at  it  how  vital  is  your  interest  in  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  affairs.  This  in  itself  is  heartening  evidence  of 
our  country’s  future.  I  am  proud  to  think  that  my  political 
home  is  amongst  you. 

If  I  say  that  the  life  of  a  Foreign  Secretary  is  a  busy  and 
anxious  one,  do  not  think  that  I  am  complaining;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world  the  difficulties  are  bound  at 
times  to  seem  overwhelming,  and  they  would  indeed  be 
overwhelming  without  the  sympathy  and  understanding  of 
the  younger  generation.  I  say  especially  the  “younger  gen¬ 
eration”  because  the  Government  today  must  strive  in  its 
foreign  policy  not  only  for  peace  in  our  time  but  for  peace 
in  yours.  And  if  we  are  to  have  peace  in  your  time  it  means 
that  in  any  agreements  we  make  today  there  must  be  no  sac- 
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rifice  of  principles  and  no  shirking  of  responsibilities  merely 
to  obtain  quick  results  that  may  not  be  permanent.  It  is  only 
by  the  recognition  and  fulfilment  of  these  principles  and 
responsibilities  that  we  shall  lay  the  foundation  on  which 
you  will  have  to  build.  And  so  it  is  that  while  we  are  ready 
to  make  our  contribution  to  strengthen  peace,  it  is  well  un¬ 
derstood  that  others  must  make  their  contribution  too.  We 
offer  friendship  to  all,  but  on  equal  terms.  For  it  is  not  by 
seeking  to  buy  temporary  goodwill  that  peace  is  made,  but 
on  a  basis  of  frank  reciprocity  with  mutual  respect. 

Great  importance  attaches  to  the  attitude  of  those  who 
have  grown  up  in  these  troubled  times  when  the  world  is 
beset  with  so  many  anxieties.  Let  me  draw  a  parallel  and 
note  a  contrast  between  my  own  experience  and  yours.  The 
years  before  1914  were  a  period  of  great  anxiety  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  international  affairs;  that  is  the  parallel.  The  con¬ 
trast  is  that  your  generation  today  is  far  more  conscious  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  world  than  we  were  at  that  time. 
I  devoutly  hope  that  the  contrast  is  to  prove  even  greater, 
and  that  you  are  not  going  to  be  called  upon  to  shoulder 
the  same  responsibilities  as  we  were.  But  that,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  that  the  strength  of  the  nation  has  been  sapped  or 
its  stamina  weakened.  For  in  a  very  changing  world  there  is 
one  thing  which  does  not  change— the  qualities  which  have 
created  for  the  British  nation  the  position  it  holds  in  the 
world  today.  Those  who  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  our  future 
would  do  well  to  study  again  the  records  of  our  past,  they 
would  do  well  to  note  the  constant  re-assertion  of  that  same 
British  character  which,  in  spite  of  failures  and  defects,  has 
made  our  history.  So  long  as  that  remains,  true  and  unim¬ 
paired,  I  see  no  cause  for  pessimism,  or  for  that  particular 
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form  of  political  pessimism  which  goes  by  the  name  of  de¬ 
featism.  An  ugly  name  for  an  ugly  thing. 

When  the  Great  War  came  to  an  end  we  believed  we 
were  laying  the  foundation  of  world  peace  and  international 
co-operation  in  the  League  of  Nations.  Disappointment  after 
disappointment  would  seem  to  have  weakened  the  fabric  of 
the  League,  but  its  foundations  remain.  Our  efforts  may  be 
checked,  but  we  are  not  beaten,  and  I  am  optimistic  enough 
to  think  that  the  world— I  say  the  world— will  build  again. 
What  is  essential  is  that  we  should  never  abandon  our  ideals. 
It  is  for  you  and  all  of  us  to  champion  them  and  to  strive 
for  the  day  when  the  nations  of  the  world  will  value  them 
once  more. 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  our  conception  of  inter¬ 
national  collaboration.  Even  the  most  violent  critics  of  the 
League  do  not  dare  to  suggest  that  the  ideals  behind  the 
League  are  not  right.  What  they  say  is  that  they  are  before 
their  time,  or  that  human  nature  cannot  be  changed.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  League  does  not  live  only  or  chiefly  in 
Geneva.  It  is  the  spirit  that  has  always  inspired  us  in  this 
country  and  it  is  inspiring  us  more  and  more  today.  We  see 
it  in  our  factories:  we  see  it  in  our  workshops:  we  see  it  in 
our  Parliament.  It  is  the  spirit  of  greater  and  more  effective 
co-operation  and  understanding,  and  a  greater  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  work  in  separate  units  but  together.  Is  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  envisage  this  spirit  reigning  in  international  affairs? 

Surely  there  is  no  better  example  of  this  spirit  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  than  in  the  Empire  itself,  and  you  are  an  Imperial 
League.  We  here  in  Great  Britain  have  the  duty  of  making 
our  foreign  policy  not  merely  a  policy  framed  from  the 
standpoint  of  Great  Britain  but  one  which  seeks  to  take 
account  in  its  broad  conceptions  of  the  sentiments  of  an 
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Empire.  It  is  our  common  belief  that  by  working  together 
we  can  do  more  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  any  particular 
problems  in  current  affairs,  but  rather  of  the  background 
against  which  those  affairs  can  grow  and  play  their  part.  If 
this  country  is  to  emerge  successfully  from  its  anxieties  that 
will  be  due  in  the  main  to  the  character  of  the  nation.  In 
comparison  with  this  fundamental  force  the  wisdom  or  the 
mistakes  of  those  who  temporarily  direct  affairs  are  of  minor 
significance.  Public  opinion  is  not  something  which  finds 
exact  expression  from  day  to  day  on  this  question  or  on 
that.  The  little  waves  of  opinion  that  play  on  the  surface 
are  constantly  changing  and  are  fickle  guides  to  those  who 
try  to  follow  and  assess  them.  The  deep  waters  of  the  public 
conscience  are  seldom  stirred,  but  when  they  are  their  mean¬ 
ing  is  unmistakable.  It  is  well  for  any  government  of  this 
country  that  they  should  be  stirred  from  time  to  time,  for  I 
can  assure  you  (and  here  I  speak  for  my  own  field  of  respon¬ 
sibility)  that  any  real  indications  of  the  public  mind  are  in¬ 
valuable  as  a  guide  and  as  a  mentor,  and  equally  stimulating 
as  an  encouragement  to  go  forward  and  to  do  better. 

Whenever  I  am  called  upon  to  address  a  public  meeting 
in  the  country,  it  is  an  inspiration  to  establish  contact  with 
the  people  whose  servants  the  Government  are.  One  can 
work  out  the  details  of  foreign  policy— and  troublesome  these 
details  often  are— in  a  room  overlooking  Saint  James’s  Park 
in  London,  but  the  influence  that  really  creates  confidence 
is  the  conviction  that  the  broad  lines  of  conduct  in  foreign 
policy  are  endorsed  by  the  nation.  Moreover,  so  long  as  the 
heart  of  the  nation  is  sound— and  it  is  so— there  is  no  cause 
to  be  downhearted  about  our  authority  in  the  world  nor  to 
be  sensitive  to  how  other  nations  regard  us.  Indeed  the  facts 
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of  our  internal  strength  are  not  such  as  to  justify  pessimism- 
far  from  it.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  a  long  and  sustained 
effort  is  required  before  we  achieve  what  it  must  be  our 
object  to  achieve,  the  greatest  measure  of  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity  for  the  greatest  number  of  our  people.  Yet,  if  we  sur¬ 
vey  the  world,  is  there  one  single  nation  with  which  we 
would  wish  to  change  places?  Certainly  there  is  no  other 
great  industrial  country  in  the  world  where  the  standard  of 
life,  the  scale  of  social  services,  the  enjoyment  of  equality 
before  the  law  is  superior  to  our  own.  With  most  the  com¬ 
parison  is  greatly  to  our  advantage.  Certain  it  is  that  we 
must  persevere  in  our  endeavours  to  raise  the  standard  of 
life  of  the  people  of  all  sections  of  the  community.  In  the 
last  generation,  without  doubt,  progress  has  been  made  to¬ 
wards  the  elimination  of  poverty.  Contrasted  even  with  1931 
there  is  a  marked  improvement,  but  it  is  not  enough  and 
we  cannot  be  content  while  there  are  still  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  persons  without  work  in  this  country.  In  battling  with 
ever-changing  conditions  we  must  not  fear  to  use  new  meth¬ 
ods.  Modern  Conservatism  must  be  associated,  not  with  re¬ 
action,  as  our  critics  would  have  you  believe,  but  with  prog¬ 
ress.  The  part  we  have  played  in  the  National  Governments 
of  recent  years  justifies  us  in  that  claim.  In  the  work  that 
lies  ahead  we  must  be  watchful  to  ensure  that,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  party  strife,  the  aims  of  the  individual  govern¬ 
ments,  however  composed,  do  not  become  unduly  influenced 
by  slogans.  If  it  is  nonsense  to  speak  of  the  capitalist  system 
as  the  fount  of  all  evil,  national  and  international,  it  is  also 
an  exaggeration  to  regard  every  form  of  state  control  as  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  national  welfare. 

I  know  the  difficulties  which  beset  us  all.  But  youth  looks 
forward  with  vigour  and  with  faith.  The  one  hopeless  creed 
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is  fatalism  and  the  belief  that  the  struggle  for  your  ideals  is 
not  worth  while,  the  feeling  that  somehow  your  ideals  will 
be  cheated  in  the  end.  Few  of  us  perhaps  realize  the  priv¬ 
ileges  we  enjoy  until  they  are  challenged:  often  we  do  not 
appreciate  them  at  all.  Of  the  privileges  which  we  have  and 
which  our  fathers  have  fought  for  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
best  is  freedom:  freedom  to  think  and  to  speak:  freedom  to 
act  as  we  deem  right  in  the  religious,  the  intellectual,  the 
political  and  the  social  field:  freedom  to  live  our  lives  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  standards  which  our  conscience  dictates  to  us. 

If  once  we  forsake  this  freedom  which  we  have  inherited, 
not  only  shall  we  bitterly  repent  it,  but  we  shall  betray  the 
trust  which  it  is  our  duty  to  hand  on.  I  am  not  far  from 
your  generation  in  time,  and  I  hope  I  am  at  one  with  it  in 
spirit.  Freedom  is  the  common  link  which  binds  together 
every  generation,  as  it  has  bound  us  throughout  our  history 
and  as  it  has  bound  us  particularly  in  times  of  trouble.  Let 
me  say  this  to  you.  Freedom  only  realizes  itself  fully  in  serv¬ 
ice  to  others. 

You  are,  most  of  you,  still  at  the  outset  of  your  careers, 
and  it  may  be  that  some  of  you  have  yet  to  decide  what 
career  you  wish  to  follow.  But  whatever  be  your  choice  I 
am  sure  the  thing  to  remember  is  that  all  careers  are  worth 
while;  all  careers  are  honourable  if  they  are  looked  on  as 
part  of  service  to  the  nation.  If  I  speak  to  you  of  my  own 
experience,  it  is  only  because,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  applies  to 
each  one  of  you  here. 

The  essential  factor  in  diplomacy,  as  in  every  branch  of 
life,  is  the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  we  approach  our  tasks 
in  the  present  and  our  prospects  in  the  future.  Let  that  atti¬ 
tude  be  one  of  refusal  to  accept  defeat.  If  that  attitude  be 
spread  widely  throughout  the  nation,  and  especially  through- 
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out  your  own  generation,  on  whom  the  nation  will  have  to 
depend  in  the  coming  years,  then  this  country  cannot  be  de¬ 
feated  in  its  purposes  and  in  what  it  stands  for. 

Our  youth  movements  are  less  organized  and  less  vocal 
here  than  elsewhere,  but  where  they  exist  let  them  seek 
every  opportunity  of  service  wherever  it  may  occur;  in  your 
case,  whether  it  be  inside  or  outside  your  own  Imperial 
League,  there  is  an  individual  job  for  each  one  of  you.  If 
we  are  to  keep  our  faith  in  our  own  ways  of  life  we  must 
prove  that  they  can  help  the  community  of  which  we  are 
all  members,  as  effectively  and  as  devotedly  as  other  ways 
of  life  in  other  countries.  Our  own  youth  movements  are 
inevitably  different  from  those  in  totalitarian  States,  but 
among  the  voluntary  associations  which  exist  there  is  ample 
scope  for  wider  and  ever  wider  service  to  the  State.  Democ¬ 
racy  has  its  own  objectives  and  must  pursue  them  in  its 
own  way.  This  does  not  mean  defiance  or  antagonism  to¬ 
wards  other  countries;  friendship  between  democracies  and 
dictatorships  must  not  become  impossible.  We  do  not  wish  to 
see  the  lasting  cleavage  of  democracies  ranging  themselves 
against  dictatorships.  I  feel  that  the  future  rests  with  you  to 
concentrate  not  on  the  differences  but  on  what  is  common 
to  both.  But  remember  this  implies  that  you  should  know 
your  own  faith,  and  let  it  be  a  faith  born  of  conviction. 

I  think  that  the  main  lesson  of  diplomacy  is  that  in  the 
long  run  nothing  is  impossible.  At  particular  moments  par¬ 
ticular  problems  may  seem  impossible  to  solve,  but  that  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  saying  that  they  cannot  be  solved 
at  all.  Circumstances  are  constantly  changing,  and  we  have 
to  keep  our  minds  open  and  supple  to  meet  them  as  they 
arise  and  to  seize  the  opportunities  they  may  provide.  But 
in  order  to  do  so  we  must  above  all  try  to  understand  our 
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fellow  men,  not  to  have  preconceived  notions  as  to  their  in¬ 
tentions,  but  to  place  ourselves  in  their  position  and  to  judge 
as  dispassionately  as  possible  what  people  will  be  likely  to 
do  in  such  and  such  a  situation,  and  what  would  be  their 
motives.  That  may  sound  very  simple  but  in  fact  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  divest  oneself  of  prejudices,  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  pride  refuses  to  admit  that  they  are  preju¬ 
dices.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  be  “pro”  this  or  “anti”  that 
than  it  is  to  be  understanding,  both  of  this  and  of  that. 

Let  us  contemplate  our  national  position  at  this  time. 
Amid  the  shrill  conflict  of  rival  ideologies  our  people  hold 
to  a  middle  course.  Neither  extreme  makes  an  appeal  to  us. 
We  are  attached  to  liberty  and  tolerance  and  we  know,  in 
the  words  of  the  last  speech  made  by  the  late  Lord  Grey, 
that  “order  must  be  preserved  in  order  that  liberty  may  be 
enjoyed.”  It  is  our  determination  to  build  upon  well-tried 
foundations  a  social  and  political  system,  the  constant  ob¬ 
jective  of  which  shall  be  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  our  country  today, 
watching  every  movement  that  we  make  and  guessing  every 
thought  that  we  think.  At  times  people  say  that  we  are  deca¬ 
dent,  that  our  institutions  are  out  of  date  and  have  ceased 
to  function.  We  know  that  this  is  not  so,  but  we  must  see  to 
it  that  others  are  not  misled.  Wrong  deductions  about  this 
country  have  done  great  harm  in  the  past.  They  can  do  still 
greater  harm  in  the  future.  It  is  up  to  each  one  of  us  to 
avoid  that  danger. 

Let  all  of  you  members  of  the  Junior  Imperial  League 
here  go  home  tonight  resolved  to  combat  all  forms  of  de¬ 
featism  in  every  walk  of  life;  to  make  your  faith  in  democ¬ 
racy  alive  and  practical,  and  to  cherish  above  all  your  belief 
in  England  and  her  people. 
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On  Friday,  18th  February  1938,  conversations  took  place  at 
No.  10  Downing  Street  between  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Eden,  and  the  Italian  Ambassador,  Count  Grandi.  A  special 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet  was  summoned  for  Saturday,  19th 
February.  A  further  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  took  place  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  20th  February,  and  late  the  same  evening 
Mr.  Eden  sent  his  resignation  to  the  Prime  Minister.  He 
explained  his  position  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  21st 
February. 


I  RISE  to  ask  the  leave  of  the  House  to  make  a  personal 
explanation.  This  is  for  me,  both  on  personal  and  po¬ 
litical  grounds,  a  most  painful  occasion.  No  man  would  will¬ 
ingly  sever  the  links  which  bind  him  with  colleagues  and 
friends,  still  less  when,  as  in  my  case,  I  am  only  too  conscious 
to  how  great  an  extent  those  colleagues  have  encouraged 
and  sustained  me  during  the  two  years  that  I  have  held  the 
responsible  office  from  which  I  have  just  resigned.  But,  Sir, 
there  are  occasions  when  strong  political  convictions  must 
override  all  other  considerations.  Of  such  occasions  only  the 
individual  himself  can  be  the  judge;  no  man  can  be  the 
keeper  of  another  man’s  conscience.  Therefore,  I  stand  be¬ 
fore  the  House  today  to  give  the  House  in  a  few  brief  sen¬ 
tences  an  account  of  my  reasons  for  having  resigned  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Secretary. 

First  let  me  make  plain  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  us  all, 
the  objective  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country,  is,  and 
must  always  be,  the  maintenance  of  peace.  If,  however,  peace 
is  to  be  enduring  it  must  rest  on  foundations  of  frank  reci- 
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procity  and  mutual  respect.  If  we  accept  this  basis  for  our 
foreign  policy  it  follows  that  we  must  be  ready  to  negotiate 
with  all  countries,  whatever  their  form  of  government,  in 
order  to  promote  international  understanding,  but  we  must 
also  be  watchful  that  in  our  conception  of  such  negotiations, 
and  in  the  method  by  which  we  seek  to  further  them,  we  are 
in  fact  strengthening,  not  undermining,  the  foundations 
upon  which  international  confidence  rests.  With  that  intro¬ 
duction  I  come  to  the  immediate  issue  which  unhappily 
divides  me  from  my  colleagues.  It  will  be  known  to  the 
House  that  certain  exchanges  of  view  have  been  taking 
place  between  the  Italian  Government  and  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  respect  to  the  opening  of  conversations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Governments.  Indeed,  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  have  been  committed  to  the  principle  of  such  con¬ 
versations  ever  since  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  the 
Prime  Minister  himself  exchanged  letters  with  Signor  Mus¬ 
solini  last  summer.  There  is  no  dispute  anywhere  about  that. 

The  immediate  issue  is  as  to  whether  such  official  con¬ 
versations  should  be  opened  in  Rome  now.  It  is  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  attitude  of  the  Italian  Government  to  inter¬ 
national  problems  in  general,  and  to  this  country  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  not  yet  such  as  to  justify  this  course.  The  ground 
has  been  in  no  respect  prepared.  Propaganda  against  this 
country  by  the  Italian  Government  is  rife  throughout  the 
world.  I  am  myself  pledged  to  this  House  not  to  open  con¬ 
versations  with  Italy  until  this  hostile  propaganda  ceases.  I 
do  not  want  to  stress  the  personal  position,  which  is  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant,  but  I  must  mention,  in  passing,  the 
difficult  position  in  which  I  must  have  been  placed  had  I 
to  announce  to  the  House  in  existing  conditions  the  open¬ 
ing  of  such  conversations.  Moreover,  little  progress,  in  fact, 
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though  much  in  promise,  has  yet  been  made  with  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish  problem.  Let  me  make  it  plain.  I  do  not 
suggest  and  I  would  not  advocate  that  the  Government 
should  refuse  conversations  with  the  Italian  Government, 
or  indeed  with  any  other  government  which  shows  any  dis¬ 
position  to  conversations  with  us  for  the  betterment  of  in¬ 
ternational  understandings,  yet  we  must  be  convinced  that 
the  conditions  in  which  these  conversations  take  place  are 
such  as  to  make  for  the  likelihood,  if  not  for  the  certainty, 
of  their  success.  I  contend  that  these  conditions  do  not  exist 
today. 

I  am  compelled  for  a  few  moments,  if  the  House  will 
allow  me,  to  review  the  past  with  this  situation  as  the  back¬ 
ground.  While  I  was  privileged  to  be  Foreign  Secretary  I 
was  responsible  for  several  attempts  in  the  past  eighteen 
months  to  better  our  relations  with  Italy.  They  have  all 
failed  in  the  main,  though  not  wholly,  because  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  problem.  In  January  last  year,  after  difficult  negotia¬ 
tions,  we  signed  the  Anglo-Italian  Agreement,  but  within  a 
very  few  days,  indeed  almost  simultaneously,  the  first  con¬ 
siderable  consignment  of  Italians  left  for  Spain.  It  may  be 
held  that  this  was  not  a  breach  of  the  letter  of  our  under¬ 
standing,  but  no  one,  I  think,  surely  will  contend  that  it 
did  not  run  counter  to  its  spirit.  That  same  agreement  con¬ 
tained  a  clause— a  specific  clause— dealing  with  the  cessation 
of  propaganda,  yet  propaganda  was  scarcely  dimmed  for  an 
instant.  Again,  last  summer  my  Right  Honourable  Friend 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Signor  Mussolini  exchanged  letters, 
and  after  that  in  a  few  days  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries  took  a  marked  turn  for  the  better.  Of  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Then  what  happened?  Then  ensued  the 
incidents  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  which  the  House  is 
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familiar,  and  the  glorification  by  the  Head  of  the  Italian 
Government  of  the  victories  of  Italian  forces  in  Spain. 

My  submission  is  that  we  cannot  risk  a  further  repetition 
of  these  experiences.  Therefore,  it  is  my  contention  that 
before  His  Majesty’s  Government  open  official  conversations 
in  Rome  with  the  Italian  Government,  conversations  which 
have,  and  rightly  have,  as  an  objective  not  only  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  Anglo-Italian  relations,  but  appeasement  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  a  whole— before  that  can  be  done  we  must 
make  further  progress  with  the  Spanish  problem;  we  must 
agree  not  only  on  the  need  for  withdrawal  and  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  withdrawal— we  have  had  assurances  enough  of 
that  in  the  past— but  we  must  go  further  and  show  the  world 
not  only  promise  but  achievement.  The  withdrawal  must 
have  begun  in  earnest  before  those  conversations  in  Rome 
can  be  held  on  a  really  solid  basis  of  goodwill,  which  is 
essential  to  success. 

I  think  it  likely  that  the  House  may  wonder  why  I  at 
this  hour  place  so  much  emphasis  on  performance  as  op¬ 
posed  to  promise,  and  even  why  I  speak  so  much  of  the 
Spanish  problem.  It  is  only  because  it  happens  to  be  in  this 
instance  an  example.  We  cannot  consider  this  problem  ex¬ 
cept  in  relation  to  the  international  situation  as  a  whole. 
The  conditions  today  are  not  the  same  as  they  were  last 
July,  nor  even  the  same  as  they  were  last  January.  Recent 
months,  recent  weeks,  recent  days  have  seen  the  successive 
violation  of  international  agreements  and  attempts  to  secure 
political  decisions  by  forcible  means.  We  are  in  the  presence 
of  the  progressive  deterioration  of  respect  for  international 
obligations.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  judge  these  things  in  a 
vacuum.  In  the  light— my  judgement  may  well  be  wrong— 
of  the  present  international  situation,  this  is  a  moment  for 
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this  country  to  stand  firm,  not  to  plunge  into  negotiations 
unprepared,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  chief  obstacle 
to  their  success  has  not  been  resolved. 

The  programme  which  I  have  outlined  seems  to  me  a  not 
unreasonable  programme.  Indeed,  if  the  desire  of  the  two 
parties  be  to  reach  agreement  on  all  subjects  outstanding 
between  them,  including  Spain,  I  am  quite  confident  that 
it  is  the  best  method  to  pursue.  It  is  the  traditional  method 
of  diplomacy  to  prepare  for  conversations  before  they  are 
formally  opened.  It  is  seldom  right  to  depart  from  that  tra¬ 
ditional  method,  which  has  been  tested  by  time  and  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  certainly  never  right  to  do  so  because  one  party 
to  the  negotiations  intimates  that  it  is  now  or  never.  Agree¬ 
ments  that  are  worth  while  are  never  made  on  the  basis  of 
a  threat.  Nor  in  the  past  has  this  country  been  willing  to 
negotiate  in  such  conditions.  I  repeat  that  if  our  objective 
is  to  promote  a  Mediterranean  agreement,  to  promote  last¬ 
ing  appeasement,  then  the  method  which  I  have  described 
is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  one  possible,  and  the  only 
one  consonant  with  our  position  in  the  world. 

I  may  be  told  that  by  insisting  that  positive  progress  must 
be  made  with  the  Spanish  question  before  formal  conversa¬ 
tions  are  opened  between  His  Majesty’s  Government  and 
the  Italian  Government  in  Rome,  I  am  asking  one  party 
to  the  negotiations  to  yield  in  advance  certain  advantages 
that  that  party  now  enjoys.  I  shall  not  for  one  moment  seek 
to  argue  whether  those  advantages,  if  indeed  they  be  advan¬ 
tages,  are  legitimate  ones.  But  it  has  never  entered  into  my 
conception  to  suggest  that  the  Italian  forces  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  Spain  alone,  but  only  that  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  should  agree  and  carry  out  with  others  a  fair  scheme 
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for  the  proportionate  withdrawal  of  all  foreigners  from 
Spain. 

I  am  conscious— that  is,  of  course,  why  I  stand  here— that 
my  Right  Honourable  Friend  the  Prime  Minister  and  my 
colleagues  take  another  view.  They  believe  in  their  policy, 
and  they  believe  in  their  method,  and  they  may  be  right. 
But,  if  they  are  right,  their  chances  of  success  will  certainly 
be  enhanced  if  their  policy  is  pursued  by  another  Foreign 
Secretary,  one  who  has  complete  conviction  in  the  methods 
which  he  is  being  asked  to  employ.  It  may  even  be  that  my 
resignation  will  facilitate  the  course  of  these  negotiations. 
If  so,  nobody  will  be  more  pleased  than  I. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  House  of  the  immediate  difference 
that  has  divided  me  from  my  colleagues,  but  I  should  not 
be  frank  with  the  House  if  I  were  to  pretend  that  it  is  an 
isolated  issue  as  between  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  the 
Prime  Minister  and  myself.  It  is  not.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  upon  one  most  important  decision  of  foreign  policy 
which  did  not  concern  Italy  at  all,  the  difference  was  funda¬ 
mental.  My  Right  Honourable  Friend  is,  I  know,  conscious 
of  this.  Moreover,  it  has  recently  become  clear  to  me,  and 
I  think  to  him,  that  there  is  between  us  a  real  difference  of 
outlook  and  method.  It  may  be  argued,  perhaps  I  shall  be 
told,  that  this  is  not  a  difference  of  fundamental  principles. 
Well,  in  the  sense  that  the  objective  of  all  foreign  policy  is 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  that  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true. 
But  in  international  affairs,  can  anyone  define  where  out¬ 
look  and  methods  end  and  principles  begin?  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country  is  to  speak  with  undivided  voice  in 
international  affairs,  it  is  essential  that  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Foreign  Secretary  should  have  a  similar  outlook 
and  wish  to  pursue  similar  methods.  The  more  intense  the 
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interest  which  each  one  of  them  takes  in  the  conduct  of 
international  affairs,  the  more  imperative  does  this  unity  be¬ 
come. 

My  Right  Honourable  Friend  has  strong  views  on  for¬ 
eign  policy,  and  I  respect  him  for  it;  and  I  have  strong 
views,  too.  Since  we  are,  as  I  know,  both  of  us  conscious 
that  those  views  have  resulted  in  a  divergence,  not  of  aim, 
but  of  outlook  and  of  approach,  it  is  clearly  in  the  national 
interest  that  unity  should  be  restored  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment.  Of  late  the  conviction  has  steadily  grown 
upon  me  that  there  has  been  too  keen  a  desire  on  our  part 
to  make  terms  with  others  rather  than  that  others  should 
make  terms  with  us.  This  never  was  the  attitude  of  this 
country  in  the  past.  It  should  not,  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
be  our  attitude  today.  The  events  of  the  last  few  days,  which 
have  dealt  with  one  particular  issue,  have  merely  brought 
to  a  head  other  and  more  far-reaching  differences,  not,  if 
you  will,  in  objectives,  but  in  outlook  and  approach.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  make  progress  in  European  appease¬ 
ment,  more  particularly  in  the  light  of  the  events  of  the 
past  few  days— and  those  events  must  surely  be  present  in 
all  our  minds— if  we  allow  the  impression  to  gain  currency 
abroad  that  we  yield  to  constant  pressure.  I  am  certain  in 
my  own  mind  that  progress  depends  above  all  on  the  temper 
of  the  nation,  and  that  temper  must  find  expression  in  a 
firm  spirit.  That  spirit,  I  am  confident,  is  there.  Not  to 
give  voice  to  it  is,  I  believe,  fair  neither  to  this  country  nor 
to  the  world. 
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Mr.  Eden  further  explained  his  resignation  when  he  ad¬ 
dressed  his  constituents  at  Leamington  on  25th  February 
1938. 


I  FEEL  it  my  duty  to  take  this  first  opportunity  of  express¬ 
ing  to  you,  the  electors  of  the  Warwick  and  Leamington 
Division,  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  resign  my  position  as 
Foreign  Secretary.  As  one  who  is  himself  a  convinced  be¬ 
liever  in  Democracy,  I  could  clearly  follow  no  other  course. 

I  have  told  Parliament  my  reasons.  I  now  tell  them  to 
you,  the  electors  of  this  Constituency  at  the  heart  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  represent  at  West¬ 
minster  for  fourteen  years. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  even  than  that,  for  tonight  I  am 
speaking  to  a  number  of  those  who  throughout  my  public 
life  have  given  me  their  unswerving  loyalty  and  support. 
No  Member  of  Parliament  has  ever  had  a  more  devoted 
band  of  workers  to  help  him  than  you  have  shown  your¬ 
selves  to  be  in  the  Warwick  and  Leamington  Division.  I 
owe  it  to  you,  to  render  an  account  of  my  action,  and  this 
I  propose  to  do  tonight. 

First,  however,  let  me  seek  to  express  my  thanks— thanks 
for  the  support  which  you  have  given  me  in  the  past,  thanks, 
even  more,  for  the  messages  which  have  come  to  me  from 
all  parts  of  this  Constituency  within  the  last  few  days.  I  have 
appreciated  them  more  than  words  can  say,  and,  while  I  am 
thanking  you,  perhaps  I  may  thank  also  that  wider  public 
which  has  literally  showered  me  with  letters  and  telegrams 
representative  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion. 
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There  is  one  other  tribute  I  must  pay.  During  the  last  two 
years  as  Under-Secretary,  and  for  much  longer  than  that  in 
a  less  official  capacity,  Lord  Cranborne  has  given  me  in¬ 
valuable  help  at  the  Foreign  Office.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  without  his  co-operation  the  burden  of  work  would 
have  been  intolerable. 

I  can  never  adequately  express  what  his  counsel,  his  pa¬ 
tience,  his  courage,  his  unswerving  sense  of  duty  have  meant 
to  me.  Whatever  the  future  may  hold  for  some  of  us  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Cranborne  is  destined  to  play 
a  much  larger  part  in  national  affairs  in  the  years  that  lie 
ahead. 

Now,  let  me  deal  with  a  preliminary.  It  has,  I  under¬ 
stand,  been  suggested  that  the  decision  which  I  have  come 
to  was  influenced  to  some  extent  at  least  by  the  stress  and 
strain  of  the  office  which  I  had  been  holding  for  two  years. 
That,  in  consequence,  my  judgement  and  health  having 
been  impaired,  I  have  taken  a  step  which,  had  I  been  in 
better  health,  I  should  not  have  entertained.  You  can  judge 
for  yourselves  whether  I  look  like  a  sick  man.  You  shall  be 
my  witnesses  that  there  is  no  shred  of  truth  in  that  sug¬ 
gestion.  The  decision  I  took  was  taken,  not  of  course  be¬ 
cause  I  was  tired,  but  because  of  the  conviction,  which 
nothing  that  has  occurred  since  has  caused  me  to  modify, 
that  no  other  course  was  open  to  me.  Tonight,  nearly  a 
week  afterwards,  I  can  say  to  you  with  absolute  sincerity 
that,  looking  back  upon  that  decision,  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  it  was  right.  I  should  be  despising  myself  this 
evening  had  I  taken  any  other  course. 

There  are  two  main  issues  with  which  I  will  seek  to  deal 
tonight.  The  first  is  whether  the  advice  which  I  gave  my 
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colleagues  as  to  the  moment  and  the  conditions  for  the 
opening  of  conversations  with  Italy  was  good  advice. 

The  second  is  whether,  since  my  colleagues  differed  from 
my  judgement,  I  should  have  continued  to  serve  as  Foreign 
Secretary  or  no.  Let  me  take  the  second  issue  first. 

Whatever  other  verdict  may  finally  be  passed  upon  my 
actions  in  the  last  week,  I  have  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  upon 
that  score.  Yet,  lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  in  any  quar¬ 
ter,  let  me  once  again  make  the  position  plain.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  issue,  however  important,  was  concerned  with 
time  and  method,  with  the  conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
not  its  ultimate  aims.  Since,  therefore,  my  colleagues  con¬ 
sidered  my  advice  wrong,  I  should,  so  the  argument  runs, 
have  accepted  their  judgement  and  carried  on.  I  cannot 
take  that  view,  because  as  Foreign  Secretary  I  was  responsi¬ 
ble  to  Parliament  and  to  the  nation  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy.  No  one  else  has  that  same  responsibility  in 
the  same  degree.  If  I  had  not  resigned,  it  would  have  been 
my  duty  to  stand  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  say, 
“I  believe  that  this  is  the  best  method  for  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  Anglo-Italian  relations.  There  are  risks  in  it, 
but  I  believe  that  it  will  succeed  and  that,  in  the  end,  it 
will  contribute  to  European  appeasement.”  Unhappily  I 
cannot  believe  this— indeed,  I  believe  exactly  the  opposite 
—so  how  could  I  recommend  such  a  course  to  the  House  of 
Commons?  But  that  was  not  all.  Not  only  should  I  have  had 
to  recommend  this  policy  to  the  House  of  Commons,  a  policy 
which  I  regarded  as  precipitate,  but  I  should  have  had  to 
conduct  the  consequent  negotiations  myself— negotiations 
the  outcome  of  which  may  have  the  gravest  consequences 
for  our  position  in  the  world.  I  should  thus  have  been  a 
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hypocrite  and  my  conduct  unfair  to  Parliament  and  to  the 
Nation. 

Moreover,  the  Prime  Minister  has  himself  strong  views, 
not  only  upon  ultimate  aims  of  foreign  policy,  but  also  as 
to  conduct  and  method.  He  is,  of  course,  fully  entitled  to 
have  them.  But  I  also  have  such  views,  and  they  are  not 
the  same.  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  bridge  the  difference 
between  the  Prime  Minister  and  myself  and  have  worked  in 
full  loyalty  with  him.  I  know  that  he  has  done  the  same. 

As  I  said  at  Birmingham  only  a  fortnight  ago,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  I  have  been  working  in  closest  contact— a  con¬ 
tact  which  I  devoutly  hoped,  even  then,  might  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Last  week-end,  however,  I  realized— as  I  know  the  Prime 
Minister  realized— that  this  difference  of  outlook  was  deep 
and  real  and  the  only  possible  course  for  a  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  in  these  circumstances  was  to  resign.  No  man  can  con¬ 
duct  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  best  advantage  by  the  methods 
of  another.  To  attempt  this  would  be  to  make  the  worst  of 
both  worlds. 

The  course  I  took  was,  I  am  unshakenly  convinced,  in 
the  national  interest.  Yet  no  one,  I  hope,  will  believe  that 
it  was  an  easy  course. 

For  more  than  six  years  my  life’s  work  has  lain  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  For  the  last  two  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Head  of  the  Department  have  been  mine.  During  all  that 
period  it  was  inevitable  that  anyone  so  circumstanced 
should  have  grown  immersed  in  the  work  and  should  have 
become  bound  by  ties  of  the  closest  friendship  with  those, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  were  helping  him  in  his 
work.  To  sever  those  ties  was  to  me  most  painful.  There 
was,  however,  no  alternative,  and  if  in  the  cool  light  of 
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subsequent  reflection  I  had  this  evening  to  take  that  decision 
over  again,  I  could  take  no  other. 

And  now  let  me  turn  to  the  merits  of  the  question.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  course  I  have  advocated  was  tanta¬ 
mount  to  asking  one  party  to  a  negotiation  to  stand  in  a 
white  sheet.  I  never  proposed  any  such  thing.  All  that  I 
maintained,  all  that  I  still  maintain,  is  that  progress  should 
first  have  been  made  with  the  fulfilment  of  engagements 
already  entered  into  before  seeking  to  negotiate  other  agree¬ 
ments  covering  the  same  issues.  If  we  must  not  be  obsessed 
by  the  past,  we  should  not  entirely  ignore  it. 

The  course  the  Government  have  chosen  is  an  indication 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  to  reach  an  agreement,  it  is 
not  necessarily  an  indication  of  wise  judgement  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  was  perfectly  pos¬ 
sible  to  stand  firm  and  obtain  the  same  results,  if  they  are 
there  to  be  obtained,  without  the  risks  attendant  on  the 
present  course. 

This  deep  anxiety  is  present  to  my  mind  tonight  and  I 
must  give  it  expression.  Is  it  to  be  agreement  when  you  can 
get  it  negotiated  on  a  solid  basis,  or  is  it  to  be  agreement  if 
you  can  get  it  regardless  of  the  basis? 

Whatever  the  answer  to  that  question,  the  Government 
have  embarked  upon  their  course.  They  have  decided  to 
employ  a  certain  approach  to  Anglo-Italian  friendship.  The 
decision  is  made.  Parliament  has  endorsed  it.  Very  well. 
The  Government  must  then  go  ahead  on  the  course  which 
they  have  chosen,  and  neither  by  word  nor  deed  do  I  desire 
now  to  say  anything  to  make  their  task  more  difficult.  On 
the  contrary  I  most  sincerely  wish  them  success  in  their 
endeavours. 

In  this  connection  you  will  perhaps  have  observed  that 
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in  my  speech  of  resignation  to  the  House  of  Commons  I 
refrained  from  referring  to  any  documents,  to  any  inter¬ 
views  with  Ambassadors,  communications  from  foreign 
States,  and  so  forth.  I  did  so  deliberately,  because  I  knew 
that  papers  once  referred  to  must  be  made  public,  and  I 
recognized  the  impossibility  of  publication  at  this  hour. 
Yet  there  is  one  point  with  which  I  must  deal,  for  I  have 
been  challenged  upon  it. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  I  stated  that  “It  is  seldom 
right  to  depart  from  the  traditional  method  of  diplomacy 
which  has  been  tested  by  time  and  experience.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  never  right  to  do  so  because  one  party  to  the  nego¬ 
tiations  intimates  that  it  is  now  or  never.  Agreements  that 
are  worth  while  are  never  made  on  the  basis  of  a  threat.” 

I  stand  by  every  word  that  I  said  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  I  definitely  formed  the  opinion  last  week-end  that 
the  meaning  of  certain  communications  received  from  a 
foreign  government  was  “now  or  never,”  and  that  those 
communications  read  in  the  context  of  recent  history  were 
open  to  no  other  interpretation  than  that  which  I  placed 
upon  them.  I  made  my  view  plain  to  my  colleagues  at  the 
time.  I  have  never  varied  it  since. 

My  colleagues,  however,  took  a  different  view.  It  may 
be  suggested  that  I  should  press  them  on  this  point,  which 
is  an  important  issue  of  interpretation  dividing  us,  but  this 
I  am  not  prepared  to  do,  for  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  in  the 
national  interest.  I  appreciate  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
public  the  relevant  documents  at  this  moment.  I  am  con¬ 
tent  to  wait  and  to  accept  the  verdict  of  history. 

What  then  should  be  our  attitude  at  this  time  of  inter¬ 
national  anxiety?  It  is  a  period,  if  ever  there  was  one  in  our 
history,  when  personal  feelings  can  be  of  no  account.  For 
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myself  I  continue  to  be  a  convinced  believer  in  the  need 
for  National  Government,  and  in  such  government  our 
party,  the  modern  progressive  Conservative  Party,  to  which 
I  am  proud  to  belong,  has  its  full  part  to  play.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  if  the  party  be  disrupted  the  nation  suffers, 
and  it  is  the  nation  that  matters. 

In  the  sphere  of  international  affairs  it  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  duty  at  this  time  to  be  vigilant  and  to  be  firm.  It  is 
well  to  seek  to  lay  old  animosities,  but  not  of  course  at  the 
expense  of  old  friendships. 

It  is  with  the  great  democracies  of  Europe  and  America 
that  our  natural  affinities  must  lie.  We  must  stand  by  our 
conception  of  international  order,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  lasting  peace.  Nor  must  we  for  one  instant  weaken 
in  our  own  faith  in  parliamentary  government  and  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty.  These  are  the  things  that  count.  They  are  the 
fundamental  articles  of  our  faith  and  our  contribution  to 
what  survives  of  civilization  today.  However  anxious  the 
future,  the  need  for  unity  and  forbearance  becomes  not  less 
but  greater. 

In  that  spirit  let  us  approach  the  future.  It  is  in  that 
spirit  that  I  ask  tonight  for  your  continued  loyalty  and 
support. 
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Lord  Halifax  succeeded  Mr.  Eden  as  Foreign  Secretary  in 
February  1938. 

Austria  became  incorporated  in  the  German  Reich  in  March. 
From  23th  February,  when  he  spoke  to  his  constituents  after 
his  resignation,  until  26th  April,  when  he  gave  an  address  on 
“England”  at  the  Festival  Banquet  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
St.  George,  Mr.  Eden  did  not  make  any  public  statement. 


THERE  has  been  conferred  on  me  this  evening  one  of 
the  greatest  honours  that  can  be  conferred  on  any  Eng¬ 
lishman,  that  of  speaking  on  England  to  this  great  gathering 
which  commemorates  our  Patron  Saint.  It  is  an  honour  of 
which  I  am  deeply  sensible.  England  is  a  theme  which  has 
inspired  our  greatest  poets  and  orators.  For  England  men 
have  lived  and  died.  No  man  could  approach  so  lofty  a 
theme  without  mingled  feelings  of  pride  and  of  his  own 
unworthiness.  On  such  an  occasion,  would  not  each  one  of 
us  wish  to  make  a  profession  of  faith  in  England,  her  past, 
her  present,  her  future?  It  is  in  such  a  spirit  that  I  approach 
my  task  this  evening. 

We  are  the  heirs  of  a  great  tradition.  Whether  we  show 
it  or  not,  we  are  immensely  proud  of  that  tradition  and  we 
are  determined  to  be  worthy  of  it.  For  four  years  during 
the  Great  War  Englishmen  proved  their  worth  as  stead¬ 
fastly  and  doggedly  as  they  have  ever  proved  it.  We  know 
that  they  would  prove  it  again— the  character  of  the  race  is 
unchanged.  However  uncertain  the  future,  that  much  we 
can  read  and  that  is  what  matters  most. 
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What  is  it  that  above  all  else  England  has  sought  to  be¬ 
queath  to  succeeding  centuries? 

Not  her  armies,  fleets,  and  aeroplanes,  not  her  victories 
on  land  or  sea  or  in  the  air,  not  even  her  commercial  expe¬ 
rience  or  her  industrial  skill,  but  the  art  of  self-government 
by  a  free  people. 

What  is  the  ideal  we  set  ourselves  in  that  sphere,  the  ideal 
towards  which  the  English  people  have  been  subconsciously 
groping  or  actively  striving  through  the  centuries  of  their 
history?  It  is  our  conception  that,  while  a  well-ordered  state 
must  seek  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  it  pro¬ 
tects  the  rights  and  liberties  of  majority  and  minority  alike; 
it  must  guarantee  to  the  humblest  of  its  citizens,  as  to  the 
greatest,  full  individual  liberty  and  undoubted  equality 
before  the  law.  So  long  as  an  Englishman  obeys  his  coun¬ 
try’s  laws,  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  ensure  for  him 
freedom  to  think,  freedom  to  worship,  freedom  to  speak, 
freedom  to  act  as  he  will.  This  conception  is  mirrored  in 
our  parliamentary  life,  where  today  any  minority,  even  the 
smallest,  even  a  minority  of  one,  is  entitled  to,  and  is  indeed 
certain  to  receive,  the  benign  and  most  effective  protection 
of  the  Chair. 

We  are  right  to  set  such  store  by  this  heritage  of  freedom, 
for  unless  men  are  free,  how  can  they  work  together  on  equal 
terms  and  with  mutual  understanding?  Can  anyone  doubt 
that  the  universal  realization  of  freedom  would  be  a  great 
step  towards  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace?  If  men 
were  free— truly  free  in  all  nations— could  think,  speak, 
communicate  as  they  would  with  each  other  across  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  no  better  antidote  could  be  provided  to  methods  of 
propaganda  which  are  a  present  danger  to  peace.  Conversely, 
the  more  freedom  is  repressed,  the  wider  the  area  where 
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its  true  practice  is  unknown,  the  greater  the  temptation  to 
the  abuse  of  power  and  the  graver  the  risks  of  conflict.  For 
us  freedom  is  a  condition  of  national  life,  for  the  world  it 
is  a  condition  of  true  international  understanding.  There 
can  be  no  lasting  peace  without  freedom. 

Thus,  then,  do  we  see  England  tonight.  A  land  where  the 
conception  of  ordered  freedom  and  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  shall  prevail;  a  land  which  seeks  by  the  example  of  its 
sons  to  inspire  others  with  its  own  belief  in  toleration,  lib¬ 
erty,  and  peace;  a  land  which  seeks  to  adapt  and  not  to 
destroy;  a  land  whose  people,  even  in  face  of  the  strident 
challenge  of  the  modern  world,  will  not  lose  heart. 

But  let  us  not  belittle  the  significance  of  that  challenge. 

I  am  one,  we  are  not  so  numerous  today,  of  what  is 
known  as  the  War  generation.  Nothing  seemed  less  likely, 
when  the  Armistice  was  signed,  than  that  within  twenty 
years  nations  should  hear  once  again  the  same  glorification 
of  war.  Yet  so  it  is.  Nations  are  told  that  they  are  the  bravest 
on  earth,  but  brave  for  what?  To  seek  to  evolve  the  arts 
of  peace?  No,  to  be  ready  to  slaughter  another  brave  nation 
somewhere  else.  All  the  panoply  of  arms,  of  drum  and 
trumpet,  is  out  again;  so  short  has  been  that  post-War  era 
when  man  had  faith  in  long-enduring  peace. 

It  is  surely  clear  to  all  that  the  care-free  days  after  the 
War,  when  we  thought  we  could  rest  on  our  laurels  and 
return  to  the  old  ways  of  life  with  the  old  security,  are  gone 
for  our  generation.  There  are  periods  of  history  when  man 
seems  to  have  stood  still.  There  are  other  periods  when  he 
has  rushed  forward  at  a  pace  which  could  not  be  checked  or 
controlled.  We  are  destined  for  good  or  ill— we  do  not  know 
the  end  yet— to  live  in  such  a  latter  period. 

One  thing,  therefore,  is  certain.  We  in  this  country  can- 
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not  stand  still.  We  shall  be  caught  in  the  onward  surge.  It 
is  utterly  futile  to  imagine  that  we  are  involved  in  a  Euro¬ 
pean  crisis  that  may  pass  as  it  has  come.  We  are  involved  in 
a  crisis  of  humanity  all  the  world  over.  We  are  living  in  one 
of  those  great  periods  of  history  which  are  awe-inspiring  in 
their  responsibilities  and  in  their  consequences.  Stupendous 
forces  are  loose,  hurricane  forces. 

Democracy,  as  Lord  Baldwin  has  so  often  reminded  us, 
is  the  most  difficult  to  practise  of  all  forms  of  government. 
It  is  in  many  respects  easier  to  allow  others  to  do  our  think¬ 
ing  for  us  than  to  work  out  for  ourselves  our  individual 
duty  as  citizens  and  do  it.  A  democratic  state  depends  for 
its  successful  working  upon  the  corporate  effort  of  all  its 
citizens.  Once  let  it  deviate  from  the  narrow  path  too  far 
either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right,  and  democracy  degenerates 
rapidly  into  licence  on  the  one  hand  or  repressive  restric¬ 
tions  upon  liberty  on  the  other,  either  of  which  inevitably 
leads  to  tyranny.  And  then  democracy  is  doomed.  There¬ 
fore,  to  keep  our  democratic  faith  and  practice  intact  in  face 
of  the  forces  now  loose  in  the  world  calls  for  a  remarkable 
combination  of  wisdom,  courage,  and  restraint,  of  prudent 
leadership  and  sustained  national  effort. 

The  War  dealt  European  civilization  a  staggering  blow. 
It  has  denuded  countries  which  have  borne  the  strain  of 
those  years  of  the  best  of  their  manhood.  It  has  bred  en¬ 
mities  and  bitterness  which  have  been  sharpened  and  not 
erased  by  the  passage  of  time.  Countries  which  in  the  War 
survived  impending  disaster  were  more  intent  on  preserv¬ 
ing  the  present  than  on  providing  for  the  future.  And  so 
the  story  of  frustrated  ambitions  and  disappointed  hopes 
unfolded  itself,  and  a  new  and  harsher  Europe  has  arisen 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old. 
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Three  and  a  half  years  ago  that  great  statesman  and  sol¬ 
dier,  General  Smuts,  sounded  a  note  of  warning,  in  his 
Rectorial  Address  at  St.  Andrews  University,  an  address 
which  I  should  like  each  one  of  you  to  read  now;  he  used 
these  words: 

“The  issue  of  freedom,  the  most  fundamental  issue  of  all 
our  civilization,  is  once  more  squarely  raised  by  what  is 
happening  in  the  world,  and  cannot  be  evaded.  The  danger 
signals  are  up  in  many  colours  and  in  many  lands.” 

If  that  was  true  when  General  Smuts  spoke,  how  much 
truer  it  is  today.  The  danger  signals  are  indeed  up.  None 
can  mistake  them  now. 

We,  in  England,  who  had  our  full  share  of  the  trials  and 
sufferings  of  the  War,  escaped  the  worst  of  the  years  which 
followed.  Perhaps  for  that  reason  we  have  been  slow  to  grasp 
the  full  import  of  what  was  happening.  But  as  that  realiza¬ 
tion  dawns  in  our  minds  and  grows  into  a  hard  noon-day 
light,  let  our  first  thought  be  of  our  duty  to  England.  Let 
it  be  our  desire  and  determination  tonight  that  we  shall 
so  acquit  ourselves  that,  throughout  the  world,  the  name 
of  England  shall  be  honoured  and  respected.  How  is  this 
to  be  realized?  We  know  that  England  stands  today  for 
freedom,  for  toleration,  and  for  justice;  but  it  is  not  enough 
to  say  that.  For  our  faith  in  the  future  of  mankind  we  should 
be  prepared  to  make  every  contribution  in  our  power. 

England  would  wish,  I  believe,  to  see  prevail  throughout 
the  world  those  conditions  which  she  has  tried  and  is  trying 
to  create  in  her  own  land,  an  equal  opportunity  for  all  to 
develop  to  their  full  their  own  individuality  without  let  or 
hindrance.  We  have  found  that  one  essential  condition  of 
such  progress  is  the  rule  of  law.  This  being  so,  what  must 
be  our  aim?  We  must  first  wish  to  see  the  rule  of  law 
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between  nations  acknowledged.  We  must  wish  this  because 
it  is  a  condition  of  civilized  life  between  countries.  We  must 
therefore  also  wish  justice  to  be  done  by  just  means.  This 
must  make  us  readily  accept,  as  trustees  of  a  great  part  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  the  duties  of  trusteeship,  the  need  of 
understanding,  of  toleration,  and  of  generosity.  The  Eng¬ 
land  of  today  stands  for  something  positive,  the  creation  at 
last  of  a  comity  of  nations  in  which  each  can  develop  and 
flourish  and  give  to  their  uttermost  their  own  special  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  diversity  of  life. 

I  am  a  convinced  believer  in  democracy,  yet  it  would  be 
foolish,  perhaps  fatal  to  the  very  survival  of  democracy,  to 
ignore  the  stupendous  achievements  realized  under  other 
forms  of  government.  A  truly  immense  effort  has  been  made 
in  the  last  few  years  by  autocratic  states  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  purposes  they  have  set  before  them.  Their  methods 
cannot  be  ours,  but  we  should  not  fail  to  note  the  passion¬ 
ate  fervour  with  which  they  are  being  pursued. 

The  lesson  is  there  to  read.  If  we  are  to  uphold  our  ideals, 
our  conception  of  life,  both  national  and  international,  if 
we  are  to  see  them  prevail,  then  a  comparable  effort  must 
be  made  by  us  and  an  equal  spirit  be  roused. 

Can  any  of  us  say  that  this  is  true  of  our  country  today? 
Such  a  national  effort  calls  for  the  whole-hearted  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  sections  of  the  community,  and,  more  than  all 
sections,  of  every  individual.  Such  a  national  effort  must 
entail  sacrifices  by  us,  by  each  one  of  us,  just  as  others  else¬ 
where  have  been  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  what  they 
set  out  to  achieve. 

This  is  a  time  when  every  endeavour  should  surely  be 
made  to  promote  national  unity,  for  it  is  only  as  a  united 
nation  that  we  can  give  of  our  best;  and  we  have  to  give 
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of  our  best,  and  that  now,  or  risk  losing  the  things  we  treas¬ 
ure  most.  Party  warfare  for  its  own  sake  should  have  no 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things  today.  A  united  effort  for  the 
spiritual  and  material  rearmament  of  the  nation  is  the  need 
of  the  hour. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  sombre  realities  that  confront  us. 
But  let  us  equally  bear  witness  to  our  faith,  the  faith  that 
inspires  all  English-speaking  peoples,  the  leaven  that  has 
leavened  our  long  proud  history.  It  is  for  us,  the  people  of 
England,  to  see  that  this  great  heritage  of  liberty  and  tem¬ 
perance  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
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On  nth  June  1938,  at  Haseley  Manor,  near  Warwick,  Mr. 
Eden  referred  for  the  first  time  since  February  to  foreign 
affairs  and  the  international  situation. 


FOR  some  months  I  have  made  no  detailed  comment 
upon  the  international  situation.  My  silence  has  not  of 
course  been  due  to  any  lack  of  interest  but  to  a  desire  not 
to  say  anything  which  could  increase  the  difficulties  of  the 
government  of  the  day.  Nor  is  it  my  intention  to  depart 
from  that  general  attitude  now.  If  I  refer  to  Foreign  affairs 
today,  in  speaking  to  you  who  are  my  constituents,  it  is  not 
to  make  this  or  that  detailed  criticism  of  policy,  still  less  of 
course  to  defend  any  action  I  myself  have  taken,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  am  deeply  concerned  at  the  broad  trend  of  events 
in  the  world. 

There  are  some  who  are  prepared  today  to  take  an  opti¬ 
mistic  view  of  the  international  situation.  Such  optimism  is, 
I  am  convinced,  unfounded.  Unhappily,  neither  the  politi¬ 
cal  nor  the  trade  and  economic  outlook  justify  it.  It  is  even 
dangerous  to  indulge  it  if  it  be  our  intention  to  preserve 
the  enjoyment  of  liberties  which  have  been  ours  for  genera¬ 
tions. 

There  is  today  less  liberty  in  Europe  than  there  has  been 
at  any  time  for  centuries.  Whatever  else  the  Great  War 
did,  it  did  not  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  If  we 
are  to  preserve  our  own  liberties,  without  a  long-drawn-out 
struggle,  the  end  of  which  no  man  can  see,  we  must  make 
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a  national  effort  much  greater  than  anything  that  is  being 
attempted  at  this  time. 

The  future  depends  mainly  upon  how  far  we  can  achieve 
national  unity  in  the  next  few  months,  how  far  on  the  basis 
of  that  unity  we  can  rearm  spiritually  and  materially.  We 
are  still  far  from  understanding  the  extent  of  the  dangers 
that  confront  us.  Therein  lies  the  chief  cause  for  national 
anxiety  today,  and  not  in  any  failing  in  the  British  character 
or  people. 

To  talk  of  democratic  Britain  as  decadent,  as  is  so  often 
done  in  certain  foreign  countries,  is  to  make  the  mistake 
that  has  only  too  often  been  made  before.  Britain  has  never 
been  less  decadent  than  she  is  today.  Never  have  the  British 
people  been  so  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  that  may  be 
demanded  of  them  in  a  cause  in  which  they  believe.  Deep 
down  in  every  British  conscience  there  are  enshrined  the 
same  fundamental  beliefs  for  which  the  free  citizen  of  these 
islands  has  always,  at  need,  fought  and  died.  He  believes 
in  individual  liberty.  He  has  learnt  instinctively  by  the 
lessons  of  the  long  history  of  his  country  that  government 
based  solely  on  force  benefits  neither  those  who  rule  nor 
those  who  are  ruled,  that  it  merely  dries  up  the  springs 
of  human  enterprise,  and  could  only  in  the  long  run  take 
us  back  to  the  Dark  Ages.  A  civilization  based  merely  on 
force  is  no  cure  for  the  ills  of  the  world.  It  must,  in  fact, 
increase  them  a  thousand-fold.  It  is  not  by  such  means  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  become  happier  or  more  pros¬ 
perous.  That  is  not,  of  course,  to  say  that  in  any  civilized 
state  there  is  no  limitation  of  individual  liberty.  Every  time 
we  conform  to  law,  every  time  that  we  pay  a  tax,  our  liberty 
is  limited.  But  we  acquiesce  in  this  quite  voluntarily,  from 
an  appreciation  that  the  good  of  the  individual  must  be 
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subordinated  to  the  good  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
That  is  our  faith,  a  faith  which  pervades  and  inspires  our 
whole  national  life. 

The  preservation  for  the  world  of  this  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  voluntary  co-operation  between  free  individuals  was 
a  constant  objective  in  the  Great  War.  It  was  because  of 
our  belief  in  it  that  the  British  people,  above  all  other 
peoples,  have  been  the  mainstay  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
For  the  League  of  Nations  is,  in  its  essence,  the  extension 
to  the  international  sphere  of  these  ideas  which  we  have 
applied  successfully  in  our  own  country  and  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  If  we  have  made  a  mistake  in 
the  years  that  have  followed  the  Great  War,  it  is  that  we, 
as  a  nation,  have  assumed  too  confidently  that  our  view 
had  really  prevailed. 

It  no  doubt  seemed  incredible  that  nations  that  had  en¬ 
dured  those  four  years  of  agony  should  not  have  learnt 
once  and  for  all  their  lesson.  We  did  not— perhaps  it  would 
be  truer  to  say  we  would  not— face  the  fact  that  other  coun¬ 
tries  were  prepared  to  employ  again  those  methods  which 
the  war  had  discredited  for  ever  in  our  eyes.  We  reduced 
our  own  armaments.  We  clung  to  a  belief  in  the  near 
achievement  of  general  disarmament.  Even  when  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference  failed,  we  were  slow  to  recognize  the 
inevitable  implications  of  its  failure.  It  seemed  to  us  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  statesmen  who  had  themselves  experienced  the 
catastrophe,  the  material  loss,  the  human  misery,  the  moral 
havoc,  to  which  war  must  always  lead,  should  be  prepared 
to  expose  their  countries  again  to  such  a  risk.  We  still  find 
it  difficult  to  credit.  But  credit  it  we  must,  if  the  principles 
for  which  we  fought  are  not  to  disappear  from  the  world, 
if  the  Great  War  is  not  to  have  been  fought  in  vain.  We 
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have  no  longer  any  excuse  for  illusion  or  apathy.  The  signs 
of  the  times  are  only  too  easy  to  read.  If  we  are  to  avoid 
catastrophe  it  can  only  be  by  a  gigantic  and  united  national 
effort,  sufficient  to  show  those  nations  which  still  believe 
in  power  politics  that  force  is  a  weapon  which  cannot  profit 
the  user. 

But  if  such  an  effort  is  to  be  made— and  it  must  be  made 
—it  has  to  have  a  moral  basis.  We  must  stand  for  some¬ 
thing  positive,  something  which  can  rally  to  the  banner  of 
England  all  men  of  goodwill,  to  whatever  section  of  the 
community  they  belong,  to  whatever  political  views  they 
may  subscribe.  We  are  told  today  that  we  must  be  realists. 
If  that  means  that  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  facts  no  one 
would  wish  to  quarrel  with  such  advice.  But  we  cannot,  if 
our  ideals  are  to  endure  in  the  years  to  come,  content  our¬ 
selves  with  merely  a  passive  recognition  of  unpleasant  facts. 
If  that  were  ever  to  be  our  attitude,  then  our  position  would 
be  parlous  indeed.  Realism,  so  defined,  becomes  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  defeatism.  We  should  then  merely  be  retir¬ 
ing  in  good  order,  from  position  to  position,  until  the  battle 
was  lost.  Circumstances  are,  to  a  great  extent,  what  we  make 
them.  That  is  a  lesson  that  we  can  learn  from  others.  Ger¬ 
many  has  ideals,  though  we  may  not  share  them.  It  is  those 
ideals  which  have  enabled  her  to  become  again  so  formi¬ 
dable  a  power  in  the  world.  She  has  a  cause,  the  material 
greatness  of  Germany.  We  too  have  ideals,  and  we  too  have 
a  cause,  and  we  must  not  fear  to  proclaim  and  uphold  them. 
In  this  respect  we  as  Conservatives  have  a  special  responsi¬ 
bility.  What  then  in  these  troubled  times  should  be  the  role 
of  our  party? 

The  answer  to  that  depends  upon  our  conception  of  mod¬ 
ern  Conservatism.  As  a  virile  progressive  force  determined 
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to  uphold  our  national  traditions,  attached  to  our  age-long 
liberties  and  democratic  institutions,  it  has  incomparably 
the  greatest  part  to  play  in  British  political  life.  But  only 
on  these  lines.  The  nation  does  not  want  to  vote  Socialist, 
still  less  Communist,  but  if  our  own  party  is  to  retain  its 
position  it  can  only  be  as  the  interpreter  of  all  that  is  most 
progressive  in  our  creed,  and,  as  I  think,  all  that  is  best  in  it. 

While  other  countries  have  a  perfect  right  to  adopt  what¬ 
ever  political  system  in  their  view  suits  them  best,  and  while 
it  is  our  duty  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  improve  relations 
with  all  countries,  whatever  their  forms  of  government,  no 
true  democrat  can  feel  sympathy  for  the  methods  of  the 
autocratic  states,  still  less  wish  to  see  them  reproduced  in 
this  country. 

As  I  have  emphasized  on  a  previous  occasion,  it  is  with 
the  great  democracies  of  Europe  and  America  that  our  nat¬ 
ural  affinities  lie. 

Our  faith  in  our  own  free  tradition  is  just  as  robust  as 
that  of  any  autocratic  state  in  its  very  different  methods. 
As  a  Conservative  party  we  have  to  make  that  plain,  not  by 
even  apparent  discrimination  as  between  alien  creeds,  but 
by  the  clearest  affirmation  of  our  own. 

Nor  must  we  allow  our  outlook  to  be  tinged  with  defeat¬ 
ism. 

There  is  one  attitude  that  the  people  of  this  country  will 
never  endorse.  They  will  never  accept  that  their  own  free 
country  cannot  organize  itself  for  any  purpose  just  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  any  other  country,  under  any  other  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  In  the  past  we  have 
tackled  and  overcome  sterner  obstacles  even  than  those  that 
confront  us  now.  There  is  certainly  sufficient  cause  for 
anxiety.  We  have  seen  recent  expression  of  it  in  the  sphere 
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of  armaments.  There  is  widespread  concern  that  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  our  rearmament  is  too  slow.  Criticism  on  this  score, 
if  it  be  constructive,  is  not  harmful.  We  can  never  rest 
content  with  an  inferiority  in  our  air  armaments  in  com¬ 
parison  with  any  great  power  within  striking  distance  of 
these  shores. 

It  has  always  been  our  pride  that  the  Conservative  Party 
included  all  sections  of  the  community  within  its  ranks.  If 
this  reputation  is  to  be  maintained  it  is  essential  that  the 
Conservative  Party  should  be  genuinely  and  sincerely  na¬ 
tional  in  its  outlook,  an  upholder  of  national  traditions  and 
institutions  and  of  the  national  outlook  on  life,  that  it 
should  give  a  strong  and  vigorous  lead  to  the  nation  in 
maintaining  British  traditions  and  in  conducting  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  foreign  governments  in  the  manner  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  earn  their  respect. 

Nobody  will  quarrel  with  the  Government’s  wish  to  bring 
about  appeasement  in  Europe.  Any  other  intention  would 
be  as  foolish  as  it  would  be  wrong.  But  if  appeasement  is 
to  mean  what  it  says,  it  must  not  be  at  the  expense  either 
of  our  vital  interests,  or  of  our  national  reputation  or  of  our 
sense  of  fair  dealing. 

Appeasement  will  be  neither  real  nor  lasting  at  such  a 
price.  It  would  merely  make  real  appeasement  more  diffi¬ 
cult  at  a  later  stage.  There  must  always  be  a  point  at  which 
we,  as  a  nation,  must  make  a  stand  and  we  must  clearly 
make  a  stand  when  not  to  do  so  would  forfeit  our  self- 
respect  and  the  respect  of  others.  That  is  the  only  sure 
guide  in  private  or  in  public  relations.  Without  it  we  shall 
drift  into  ever-widening  confusion. 

However  strong  our  defences  may  grow,  we  can  never 
really  be  strong  if  once  we  sacrifice  these  rules  of  conduct. 
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For  the  strength  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  measured  merely 
by  its  armaments,  but  even  more  by  the  moral  fibre  of  those 
who  control  them,  by  the  resolution  of  Government  and 
people  in  unison  because  they  know  that  there  is  but  one 
standard  to  guide  their  actions. 

You  may  gain  temporary  appeasement  by  a  policy  of  con¬ 
cession  to  violence,  but  you  do  not  gain  lasting  peace  that 
way.  It  is  a  grave  delusion  to  suppose  that  you  can.  Even 
more  untrue  is  it  to  suggest  that  those  who  would  have 
wished  to  see  our  country  take  a  firmer  stand  in  the  last  six 
months  on  behalf  of  the  principle  of  good  faith  in  inter¬ 
national  relations  would  thereby  have  plunged  this  country 
into  war.  The  very  reverse  is  the  truth.  The  Nyon  Agree¬ 
ment  to  suppress  piracy  last  September  was  an  instance  of 
firm  and  timely  action  by  this  country  which  contributed  to 
avert  the  danger  of  war.  Nor  was  Nyon  the  only  instance  in 
our  history.  Retreat  is  not  always  the  path  to  peace.  Our 
greatest  interest  is  the  preservation  of  peace,  but  the  more 
general  the  disrespect  of  international  engagements,  the 
greater  the  danger  to  peace.  In  this  connection  I  would  draw 
your  special  attention  to  the  remarkable  speech  made  by  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hull,  last  week.  Every 
word  of  it  is  deserving  of  the  closest  study  by  us  all. 

We  have  heard  much  in  the  last  few  days  of  the  most 
recent  developments  in  the  Spanish  War,  and  they  have 
gravely  troubled  the  conscience  of  the  nation.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  are  deeply  concerned,  and  rightly  so,  at  the  growth 
of  bombing  of  civilians,  the  loss  of  life,  the  loss  even  of 
British  lives  and  ships  that  has  taken  place.  We  must  all 
share  their  concern,  for  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  close  our 
eyes  to  such  events  or  to  ignore  their  effect  upon  inter¬ 
national  relations  and  upon  the  feelings  of  the  British  peo- 
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pie.  This  country  desires  to  be  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
every  foreign  country,  whatever  its  political  creed,  but  the 
disregard  of  engagements,  the  merciless  bombing  of  open 
towns,  the  deliberate  sinking  of  British  merchant  ships— 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  how  can  these  things  be 
the  foundations  upon  which  true  friendship  with  this  coun¬ 
try  can  be  laid? 
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On  the  3rd  October  1938  the  House  debated  the  outcome  of 
the  Munich  Conference.  On  the  third  day  of  the  Debate  Mr. 
Eden  spoke  on  the  following  resolution: 

“ That  this  House  approves  the  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  which  war  was  averted  in  the  recent  crisis,  and 
supports  their  efforts  to  secure  lasting  peace  ” 


THE  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Caithness  [Sir  A.  Sinclair]  has  just  given  us  a  character¬ 
istic  speech,  in  which  he  has  shrewdly  analysed  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  international  situation,  and  has 
courteously  criticized  some  of  the  views  of  the  Government 
and  has  given  them  advice.  During  the  last  three  months 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  listen  in  silence  to  many  debates 
upon  foreign  affairs.  I  confess  that  I  enjoyed  the  dumb  role; 
it  is  at  once  less  responsible  and  less  exacting;  but  it  seemed 
to  me  this  afternoon  that  this  was  an  occasion  upon  which 
it  was  the  duty  of  any  of  us  who  had  interested  ourselves 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  to  speak  to  this  House  and 
to  the  nation,  to  express  his  conviction  and,  for  what  it  may 
be  worth,  to  offer  suggestions  for  the  future.  At  the  outset 
of  this  debate  the  House  heard  a  remarkable  speech  from 
my  Right  Honourable  Friend  the  Member  for  the  St. 
George’s  Division  of  Westminster  [Mr.  Cooper].  Whatever 
our  views  may  be,  there  cannot  have  been  one  of  us  who 
was  not  impressed  by  the  manifest  sincerity  of  that  speech. 
One  can  imagine  the  force  of  the  conviction,  how  strong  it 
must  have  been,  to  compel  my  Right  Honourable  Friend 
to  take  such  a  step  at  such  a  time,  for  quite  obviously  there 
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could  be  no  moment  more  painful  to  him,  for  personal  and 
political  reasons,  than  the  one  he  had  to  choose.  I  feel  sure 
that  Members  in  all  parts  of  the  House  will  have  wished 
to  pay  tribute  to  his  courage.  I,  for  my  part,  feel  privileged 
to  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

When  the  House  adjourned  at  the  end  of  last  summer 
and  we  went  for  our  holidays,  and  some  less  fortunate  Min¬ 
isters  continued  their  labours  without  the  sitting  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  there  must  have  been  many  Members  in  all  parts  of 
the  House  who  felt  unable  to  share  the  optimism  which 
was  forecast  to  us  for  the  immediate  future  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation.  There  must  have  been  many  of  us  who 
thought  the  omens  were  inauspicious  and  who  feared  that 
long  before  the  appointed  date  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
summon  us  back  to  this  Assembly.  Unfortunately,  that  has 
proved  to  be  true.  Each  one  of  us,  wherever  he  sits  in  the 
House,  has  felt  the  strain  of  the  last  few  months,  and  during 
August  and  September  saw  clearly  the  clouds  gather;  but 
whatever  the  strain  may  have  been  on  any  private  Member 
of  this  House,  it  was  insignificant  by  comparison  with  the 
strain  that  rested  upon  those  who  bore  the  major  burden 
of  responsibility,  and  in  particular  upon  my  Right  Hon¬ 
ourable  Friend  the  Prime  Minister  himself.  We  all  owe  him, 
and  every  citizen  owes  him,  a  measureless  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  sincerity  and  pertinacity  which  he  has  devoted  in 
the  final  phase  of  the  crisis  to  averting  the  supreme  calamity 
of  war.  I  was  glad  to  hear  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  pay 
a  tribute  to  the  Foreign  Secretary.  I  have  a  natural  sym¬ 
pathy  for  Foreign  Secretaries  and  I  can  imagine  something 
of  the  burden  which  must  have  been  his  of  the  day-to-day 
problems,  of  which  the  world  sometimes  hears  nothing  at 
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all.  I  feel  sure  that  the  noble  Lord  is  richly  deserving  of 
that  tribute. 

Now  for  the  moment  we  can  breathe  again,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  each  one  of  us  to  devote  what  time  we  can  to  stock¬ 
taking  and  to  considering  how  it  was  that  Europe  came 
thus  to  the  very  edge  of  the  abyss;  to  considering  what  we 
can  do  to  see  to  it  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  shall  never 
occur  again.  As  I  say,  this  is  a  time  for  stocktaking;  it  may 
also  seem  to  some  of  us,  as  I  confess  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  a 
respite  during  which  a  great  national  effort  is  called  for  by 
our  people.  There  is  throughout  the  world  at  this  time  an 
immense  sense  of  relief  and  thankfulness  that  war  has  been 
averted.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  most  encouraging 
event  of  all  during  these  recent  weeks  was  the  warmth  of  the 
spontaneous  reception  accorded  in  Germany  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  It  was  clearly  a  manifestation  of  the  deep  desire 
of  the  German  people  for  peace.  Nobody  in  this  House  has 
ever  doubted  that  desire,  but  the  fact  that  it  has  at  last 
found  expression  may  be  a  real  signpost  on  the  road  to 
peace.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  significance  of  those 
moral  forces  which  in  the  last  few  days  were  gathering  them¬ 
selves  to  resist  the  march  to  war.  No  man  could  be  alto¬ 
gether  impervious  to  forces  so  imponderable,  yet  so  com¬ 
pelling.  President  Roosevelt  gave  ample  expression  to  those 
moral  forces  in  the  Notes  which  came  from  him.  The  first 
part  of  our  lesson  is  surely  that  if  the  peoples  of  the  world 
could  speak  to  each  other  freely  across  the  frontiers  there 
would  be  no  risk  of  war  whatever;  but  that  is  not  the  posi¬ 
tion  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

The  influences  which  finally  contributed  to  averting  war 
were  many.  It  is  probably  too  soon  to  attempt  to  analyse 
them,  but  one  of  them  was  certainly  the  Prime  Minister’s 
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refusal  to  give  up  hope.  Another  was  the  efforts  of  President 
Roosevelt.  A  third  was  that  genuine  desire  for  peace  among 
all  peoples,  German  and  Italian  as  well  as  French  and  Brit¬ 
ish.  A  further  one  to  which  I  would  like  to  make  special 
reference  was  the  appearance  in  the  Press  of  this  country  on 
Tuesday  last  of  this  statement: 

“It  was  authoritatively  stated  in  London  last  night  that 
should  Germany,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  made  by  the  British 
Prime  Minister,  attack  Czechoslovakia,  France  would  be 
compelled  immediately  to  go  to  the  Czechs’  assistance  and 
Britain  and  Russia  would  certainly  stand  by  France.” 

I  believe  that  the  historian  of  the  future  will  give  that 
statement  an  important  place  among  the  deterrents  to  war 
a  week  ago.  Finally,  there  was  the  mobilization  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Fleet,  with  all  that  that  portends.  I  must  say  that  I  agreed 
with  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  when  he  stated  in  his 
speech  that  he  wished  some  such  step  could  have  been  taken 
at  an  earlier  date;  not  necessarily  the  mobilization  of  the 
Fleet  in  its  entirety,  but  some  visible  action  which  would 
convince  those  who  are  more  impressed  by  what  they  see 
than  by  what  they  hear,  of  the  real  earnestness  of  purpose 
of  the  British  Fleet.  In  that,  my  Right  Honourable  Friend 
was  right. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  too  early  to  assess  all  those  influences, 
but  there  is  one  to  which  the  greatest  tribute  of  all  must  be 
paid,  and  without  which  we  could  not  hope  to  be  at  peace 
now:  that  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  Czechoslovak  Gov¬ 
ernment.  In  the  practice  of  self-discipline  we  have  been  set 
a  remarkable  example  by  this  brave  people.  Whatever  may 
be  the  mistakes  of  the  past— and  I  think  we  should  not  be 
too  ready  to  condemn,  for  in  our  conduct  in  past  years, 
even  with  minorities,  our  attitude  has  not  perhaps  been  all 
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that  it  might  have  been— nothing  could  have  surpassed  the 
calm  dignity  and  steadfast  courage  of  President  Benes  and 
the  Czechoslovak  nation.  The  strain  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  has  been  harsh  and  continuous,  yet  they 
never  once  failed  to  appreciate  the  wider  European  issues 
involved.  In  view  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them 
they  might  well  have  expressed  a  blind  bitterness,  but  at 
all  times  they  have  contributed  to  the  European  situation, 
and  have  shown  by  their  conduct  not  only  that  they  are  a 
nation  worthy  of  independence,  but  that  they  have  laid  all 
Europe  under  an  obligation  to  them  by  having  made  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  preservation  of  peace. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  negotiations  themselves. 
His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  French  Government— 
and  in  this  matter  the  French  Government  bear  equal  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  ourselves— took  certain  decisions  in  the 
face  of  the  German  Chancellor’s  demands  and  decided  to 
sponsor  certain  proposals  for  the  solution  of  the  Sudeten- 
German  problem.  My  Right  Honourable  Friend  explained 
to  us  this  afternoon  his  difficulties  in  sponsoring  those  pro¬ 
posals.  Frankly,  I  am  not  surprised.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
any  Member  of  the  Government  Bench  could  have  felt  any 
enthusiasm  for  such  proposals,  but  whatever  any  Member 
of  the  House  may  think  of  them  now,  the  fact  remains  that 
they  have  been  accepted  not  only  by  all  the  Powers  con¬ 
cerned,  but  by  the  Czech  Government,  and  are  now  actually 
in  operation.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  so  important 
to  consider  whether  we  should  praise  or  blame  those  pro¬ 
posals  as  it  is  to  examine  what  the  conditions  were  that 
caused  the  British  Government  to  press  such  proposals  on  a 
friendly  nation,  and  to  consider  once  more  what  steps  we 
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are  to  take  now  to  see  that  we  do  not  have  to  play  so  un¬ 
pleasing  a  role  again. 

I  do  not  propose  to  deal  at  length  with  the  European 
situation  and  with  the  deterioration  that  it  must  be  evident 
to  all  has  taken  place,  as  there  will  be  other  opportunities, 
no  doubt,  to  do  so.  There  are  one  or  two  observations  which 
I  would  like  to  make  about  the  Sudeten-German  problem, 
and  I  venture  to  make  them  only  because  at  the  Foreign 
Office  I  was  naturally  concerned  with  the  problem  myself 
at  one  time. 

The  Sudeten  Germans  have  had  a  grievance.  Let  there 
be  no  doubt  whatever  about  that,  but  it  is  a  grievance  of 
discrimination,  even  of  severe  discrimination,  if  you  will, 
rather  than  a  grievance  of  oppression.  That  is  made  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  in  Lord  Runciman’s  own  letter  printed  in  the 
White  Paper.  As  a  minority  they  suffered  in  the  post-War 
years,  but  where  is  the  minority  in  Central  or  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  that  has  not  had  cause  to  complain?  It  is  very  important 
that  we  should  be  fair  in  this  matter.  I  say  that  no  German 
minority  anywhere  else,  in  Central  or  Eastern  Europe,  is 
enjoying  today  privileges  equal  to  those  which  the  Sudeten 
Germans  have  had.  I  want  to  give  the  House  one  example. 
Last  winter  a  minorities  treaty  was  negotiated  between 
Poland  and  Germany,  and  it  was  acclaimed  and  rightly  ac¬ 
claimed  by  the  Press  of  both  countries.  Well,  the  terms  of 
that  Treaty  offered  the  German  minority  in  Poland  rights 
less  than  those  which  the  Sudeten  Germans  have  always 
enjoyed. 

In  the  light  of  those  things,  might  not  the  Czech  Govern¬ 
ment  sometimes  feel  that  in  the  last  few  months  it  has 
always  been  they  who  have  been  asked  to  make  all  the 
concessions  and  that  their  attitude  has  received  rather  scant 
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recognition?  Moreover,  is  there  anyone  in  this  House  who 
would  deny  that  the  grievances  of  the  Sudeten  Germans, 
substantial  as  they  were,  were  not  in  a  fair  way  to  being 
resolved?  Lord  Runciman,  whose  efforts  in  this  difficult 
time  and  whose  services  are  beyond  all  praise— for  he  did 
a  truly  wonderful  piece  of  work  under  the  greatest  of  diffi¬ 
culties— had  virtually  reached  an  agreement.  The  plan  which 
he  put  forward,  or  which,  under  advice  from  him,  Dr.  Benes 
put  forward,  and  known  as  the  Fourth  Plan,  was  a  marked 
advance  on  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  would  have  given  the 
Sudeten  Germans  the  position  of  a  privileged  minority  in 
all  Europe.  That  plan  was  not  wrecked  from  within,  it  was 
vetoed  from  without.  The  Anglo-French  proposals,  what¬ 
ever  else  we  may  think  of  them,  offered  more  than  full 
satisfaction  to  the  claims  of  the  Sudeten  Germans.  Those 
proposals  contained  still  further  concessions.  No  one,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  would  wish  to  contend  that  those  proposals  are  just. 
War  has  been  averted,  for  which  the  world  is  immeasurably 
grateful;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  war  has  been  averted, 
not  at  our  expense  or  that  of  any  other  great  Power,  but  at 
the  cost  of  grave  injustice  to  a  small  and  friendly  nation. 
Czechoslovakia  was  not  even  heard  in  her  own  defence. 

All  territories  with  even  a  bare  majority  of  Sudeten  Ger¬ 
mans  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  rule  of  the  present  Ger¬ 
man  regime.  But  are  we  certain  that  these  people  wish  to  be 
so  transferred?  We  can  have  no  such  assurance.  The  popu¬ 
lation  in  large  parts  of  those  areas  are  not  to  be  consulted. 
Let  the  House  consider  for  a  moment  the  elements  that 
make  up  the  Sudeten  Germans.  There  are  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats,  there  are  the  Jews,  and  there  are  other  sections.  Did 
the  House  notice  the  deputation  from  some  of  the  most 
famous  Bohemian  families  that  called  on  M.  Benes  a  short 
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while  ago  to  assure  him  of  their  loyalty  to  the  Czechoslovak 
State?  These  matters  are  significant,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  among  the  Sudeten  Germans  there  is  a  very 
considerable  minority  that  does  not  desire  union  with  the 
Reich.  Therefore,  I  think  we  must  all  reluctantly  admit 
that  the  Munich  proposals,  whatever  else  they  may  be,  are 
not  self-determination.  Yet  they  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Czech  Government— accepted  under  strong  pressure.  There 
can  be  few  of  us  who,  whatever  our  sense  of  relief,  did  not 
feel  also  a  sense  of  humiliation  when  we  read  those  pro¬ 
posals.  Surely— and  here  I  would  address  an  appeal  to  the 
Government  if  I  might— the  time  allotted  to  these  proposals 
is  cruelly  short.  Imagine  the  position  of  a  Czech  Sudeten 
German  or  a  Jew  in  any  one  of  these  four  areas,  or  in  the 
fifth  area,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  at  present  still  un¬ 
known.  Today  is  the  3rd  October.  The  last  date  by  which 
they  have  to  get  out  is  the  10th,  and  no  one  yet  knows  the 
boundaries.  Imagine  the  position.  I  think  I  am  right— 

The  Prime  Minister:  I  think  that,  if  I  understood  my 
Right  Honourable  Friend  correctly,  he  has  not  fully  under¬ 
stood.  There  is  no  insistence  that  persons  who  wish  to  opt 
out  of  the  territory  must  get  out  by  10th  October.  [Inter¬ 
ruption.]  Surely,  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  and  I  may 
be  allowed  to  understand  one  another.  I  understood  my 
Right  Honourable  Friend  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
everyone  who  wanted  to  get  out  had  to  get  out  by  10th 
October.  That  is  not  the  position.  The  position  is  that  the 
Czech  forces— the  soldiers  and  police— have  to  be  out  by  the 
10th,  but  the  inhabitants’  power  to  opt  remains  beyond 
the  10th. 

Mr.  Eden:  There  is  no  misunderstanding  at  all.  I  fully 
understood  that  the  power  to  opt  continues.  I  was  trying 
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to  put  myself  in  the  position  of  a  German  Jew  or  a  German 
Social  Democrat  in  those  areas,  knowing  that  by  the  10th 
German  troops  would  enter.  Even  though  there  might  re¬ 
main  with  me  a  power  to  opt  later,  I  feel  that  I  would 
rather  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  That  was  all  that  I 
meant  by  saying  that  the  time  was  cruelly  short.  I  do  not 
believe,  though  I  fully  appreciate  the  sincerity  and,  if  you 
like,  the  value  of  this  power  to  opt,  that  any  of  these  un¬ 
happy  people  would  be  prepared  to  run  that  risk.  I  believe— 
the  Government  know  much  better  than  I  do— that  what  is 
happening  today  is  something  like  a  panic  flight  of  these 
unhappy  people  from  a  rule  which  they  dread.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  yet  be  possible  to  extend  a  little 
longer  at  least  the  last  period  in  respect  of  the  area  which 
has  not  been  delimited.  I  know  we  all  appreciate  the  im¬ 
mense  difficulty  under  which  these  arrangements  were  nego¬ 
tiated,  and  that  must  be  the  explanation  why  certain  matters 
seem  to  have  been  neglected. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  what  my  Right  Honourable  Friend 
said  earlier  this  afternoon  about  the  loan  to  Czechoslovakia. 
I  am  certain  that  the  whole  House  will  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  that  decision,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be 
the  only  one,  either,  to  make  that  offer.  It  is  not  only  a 
question  of  a  loan  for  reconstruction;  there  is  also  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  compensation.  Are  any  of  these  unfortunate  people 
to  receive  any  compensation  when  they  have  been  faced 
with  the  alternative  of  losing  their  livelihood  or,  as  they 
think,  imperilling  their  lives?  Is  the  Czech  Government  to 
receive  any  compensation  for  the  public  services  it  has  to 
leave  behind.  Surely,  there  ought  to  be  reciprocity  in  these 
Munich  proposals.  The  Czechoslovak  Government  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  proposal  to  release  any  Sudeten  Germans  at  pres- 
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sent  imprisoned  in  their  territory,  but  what  of  the  Czechs 
imprisoned  in  Germany?  We  read  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
this  morning  that  there  are  800  of  them.  Are  not  they  to 
enjoy  equal  rights  of  release?  Certainly  I  think  the  House 
will  feel  that  they  should. 

I  should  be  glad  if  whoever  is  speaking  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  close  of  this  debate  can  give  us  any  information 
about  the  position  of  the  Czechoslovak  State  Debt.  The 
House  will  perhaps  recall  that  that  State  had  a  loan  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  elsewhere  which  bears  a  very  high  rate  of  interest. 
Czechoslovakia  has  never  defaulted— a  very  remarkable  be¬ 
haviour  anywhere  in  these  times,  and,  I  think,  quite  unique 
in  Central  or  Eastern  Europe.  Is  Germany  going  to  bear  a 
part  of  this  burden  of  debt  in  respect  of  the  large  areas  of 
Czechoslovakia  which  she  is  going  to  absorb;  or  is  the  trun¬ 
cated  State  supposed  to  bear  the  whole  burden?  There  is 
no  doubt  as  to  what  in  justice  the  arrangement  should  be. 

I  have  tried,  as  the  House  has  in  the  short  time  available, 
to  study  the  White  Paper  which  has  been  issued  to  us.  My 
Right  Honourable  Friend  maintained,  and,  I  thought,  main¬ 
tained  with  success,  that  there  was  definitely  some  modifica¬ 
tion  in  these  Munich  proposals  as  compared  with  those 
which  had  been  given  to  him  with  what  we  might  call  the 
second  ultimatum.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  anyone 
not  conversant  with  the  details  to  pass  judgement.  I  suggest 
that  the  maps  in  the  White  Paper  are  in  themselves  some¬ 
what  deceptive— inevitably  deceptive,  but  I  think  a  word  of 
caution  should  perhaps  be  uttered.  If  we  compare  the  two 
maps,  the  House  will  be  struck  by  the  very  much  smaller 
area  of  the  Munich  map  as  compared  with  the  Godesberg 
map.  But,  of  course,  the  Munich  map,  again  through  no 
fault  of  the  Government,  does  not  contain  the  fifth  area, 
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which  is  to  be  occupied  before  10th  October;  nor  does  the 
second  map  contain  the  plebiscite  areas,  because  they  have 
yet  to  be  defined.  In  consequence,  one  is  bound  to  some 
extent,  and  I  am  sure  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  will 
take  no  objection  to  this,  to  reserve  judgement  as  to  these 
proposals  in  detail  until  we  see  how  they  work  out  from 
the  reports  of  the  Commissions  concerned. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  who  has  studied  these  matters 
in  the  past,  and  I  feel  sure  the  Prime  Minister  must  share 
this  feeling  himself,  not  to  feel  grave  anxiety  for  the  future 
of  this  State  when  we  look  at  these  strangely  contoured  con¬ 
cessions.  Is  its  economic  life  possible,  is  its  continued  politi¬ 
cal  existence  possible,  in  this  reduced,  and  in  this  still  un¬ 
known  reduced,  form?  That  is  why  I  cannot  but  feel  con¬ 
siderable  anxiety  about  our  guarantee.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  it  must  have  specially  grave  significance.  Let  no  one 
have  a  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  this  departure  from 
our  traditional  policy.  We  have  never  done  such  a  thing 
before,  I  think,  in  all  our  history,  as  guarantee  frontiers, 
and  in  this  case  frontiers  that  do  not  exist.  My  anxiety  is 
this,  and  I  would  like  some  information  on  the  point.  The 
Prime  Minister  hoped  that  the  guarantee  would  be  effective 
in  steadying  the  situation.  Only  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
Munich  proposals,  another  Power  issued  another  ultimatum, 
and  another  concession  was  made.  The  question  is,  when 
does  that  guarantee  come  into  operation?  Is  it  the  case  that 
it  does  not  come  into  operation  before  all  the  frontiers  are 
finally  delimited;  or  does  it  come  into  operation  now?  It  is 
important  that  we  should  know,  so  that  the  country  may  be 
aware  what  its  responsibility  is.  I  should  have  thought  that 
on  moral  grounds  at  least  the  guarantee  had  to  come  into 
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force  from  the  moment  when  the  Czechoslovak  State  ac¬ 
cepted  the  proposals  pressed  upon  it. 

I  have  voiced  some  of  my  anxieties  in  respect  of  these 
Munich  proposals.  I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  they 
have  not  occurred  to  other  Members  of  the  House,  and  are 
not  in  the  mind  of  the  Government.  Yet  the  Czechoslovak 
State  has  accepted  these  proposals,  drastic  as  they  are,  and 
has  thereby  given  evidence  of  its  desire  for  peace,  to  the 
extent  even  of  imperilling  its  national  security.  What  be¬ 
comes  of  the  language  we  have  heard  so  often  that  the 
existence  of  Czechoslovakia  was  a  menace  to  her  neighbours? 
If  the  only  potential  aggressor  in  Europe  was  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  State,  we  could  indeed  go  about  our  business  with  a 
light  heart. 

One  other  matter  in  connection  with  the  negotiations. 
The  Munich  proposals  were  the  outcome  of  a  meeting  of 
four  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe.  It  is  natural,  in  those 
conditions,  that  there  should  be  many  who  conjecture  as  to 
whether  a  Four-Power  Pact,  known  to  be  dear  to  the  heart 
of  at  least  one  of  those  at  Munich  last  week,  is  to  become 
also  the  policy  of  the  British  Government.  I  do  not  press 
for  an  answer  if  it  be  inconvenient  to  give  it  now,  but  I 
would  like  to  enter  my  own  prayer  that  that  may  not  be¬ 
come  our  policy  at  this  time  and  in  these  conditions.  My 
Right  Honourable  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  perhaps  recall  that  this  is  not  a  new  proposal,  and  that 
when  he  was  Foreign  Secretary  there  were  very  good  reasons 
why  we  could  not  support  the  suggestion.  Briefly,  I  think 
that  today  those  reasons  are  twofold.  There  is  no  sufficient 
cause  for  seeking  to  organize  Europe  on  a  basis  that  ex¬ 
cludes  any  great  Power,  nor  do  I  believe  you  can  secure 
the  lasting  peace  of  Europe  on  such  a  basis.  Furthermore, 
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it  should  always  be  the  endeavour  of  British  foreign  policy 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  smaller  Powers  of  Europe: 
those  Powers  that  are  almost  always  on  the  side  of  peace- 
in  fact  the  only  time  when  they  are  not  is  when  great 
Powers  are  stirring  them  up,  as  they  were  doing  in  the 
Balkans  before  1914.  Therefore,  my  plea  would  be  that  the 
Government  should  not  embark  on  a  policy  that  leads  to  a 
Four-Power  Pact,  and  should  remember  that  no  Council  of 
Europe  would  be  complete  without  the  participation  of  all 
Powers,  great  and  small. 

It  must  have  been  evident  to  the  House  from  the  course 
of  these  discussions  that  there  is  a  broad  division  of  outlook 
at  this  time.  There  is  a  difference  of  view  as  to  whether  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days  do  constitute  the  beginning  of 
better  things,  as  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  hopes,  or 
whether  they  only  give  us  a  breathing  space,  perhaps  of  six 
months  or  less,  before  the  next  crisis  is  upon  us.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  take  the  more  optimistic  view,  but  this 
year  we  have  had  many  optimistic  forecasts  and  they  have 
all  been  falsified.  But  whichever  view  any  Member  of  this 
House  takes,  there  is  surely  no  excuse  for  our  failing  to  take 
every  precaution  in  our  power,  in  every  sphere  of  national 
defence  and  of  national  life.  Surely  no  honourable  Member 
will  dispute  this.  Not  one  of  us  ever  wants  to  find  himself 
in  this  position  again.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the  democracies 
have  to  show  themselves  as  resolute  in  policy  and  spirit  as 
nations  under  any  other  form  of  government. 

This  is  not  perhaps  the  moment  at  which  to  put  forward 
detailed  proposals,  but  three  conclusions  from  recent  events 
seem  to  me  to  be  quite  inescapable.  The  first  is  that  the 
speed  of  our  rearmament  has  been,  and  is,  too  slow.  It 
should  be  accelerated  by  every  means  in  our  power.  The 
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second  is  that  the  scope  and  character  of  our  rearmament 
needs  re-examination  in  the  light  of  the  events  of  the  last 
few  weeks.  And  the  third  is  that  the  nation  on  its  civil  side 
should  be  encouraged  so  to  organize  itself  as  to  enable  it  to 
meet  any  future  challenge  in  conditions  fairer  to  our  own 
people  than  those  that  exist  today. 

Surely  the  House  will  be  agreed  that  foreign  affairs  can¬ 
not  indefinitely  be  continued  on  the  basis  of  “stand  and 
deliver!”  Successive  surrenders  bring  only  successive  hu¬ 
miliation,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  more  humiliating  de¬ 
mands.  We  have  lately— let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it— 
run  into  grave  dangers.  However  the  immediate  issues  have 
been  resolved,  no  Member  of  this  House  can  doubt  the  men¬ 
acing  dangers  that  must  confront  us  for  some  time.  These 
cannot  be  conjured  by  words  of  goodwill;  they  cannot  be 
met  even  by  negotiations,  however  sincerely  meant  and 
well  pursued.  If  they  are  to  be  met  and  overcome  it  can 
only  be  by  a  revival  of  our  national  spirit,  by  a  determined 
effort  to  conduct  a  foreign  policy  upon  which  the  nation 
can  unite— I  am  convinced  that  such  a  policy  can  be  found— 
and  by  a  national  effort  in  the  sphere  of  defence  very  much 
greater  than  anything  that  has  been  attempted  hitherto.  If 
there  ever  were  a  time  for  a  call  for  a  united  effort  by  a 
united  nation,  it  is  my  conviction  that  that  time  is  now. 
If  such  an  effort  were  made  I  believe  we  could  not  only 
save  peace  for  this  month  and  the  next,  but  save  it  for  our 
generation. 


RATIFICATION  OF  THE  ANGLO- 
ITALIAN  AGREEMENT 


The  formal  conversations  between  the  British  and  Italian 
Governments  ended  with  the  signature  in  Rome  on  16th 
April  1938  of  the  Anglo-Italian  Agreement.  Ratification  of 
that  Agreement  was,  however,  postponed  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  note  communicated  by  Lord  Perth  to  Count 
Ciano  at  the  time  of  the  signature. 

“In  this  connection  I  hardly  need  to  remind  Your  Excellency 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  regard  a  settlement  of  the 
Spanish  question  as  a  prerequisite  of  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  Agreement  between  our  two  Governments ." 

At  the  end  of  October  His  Majesty's  Government  considered 
that  such  a  settlement  had  been  reached,  and  on  the  2nd 
November  Mr.  Eden  took  part  in  the  debate  when  the  House 
was  asked  to  approve  the  ratification  of  the  Anglo-Italian 
Agreement  on  a  Motion  by  the  Prime  Minister  “That  this 
House  welcomes  the  intention  of  His  Majesty's  Government 
to  bring  the  Anglo-Italian  Agreement  into  force." 


THE  honourable  Member  for  North  Cumberland  [Mr. 

W.  Roberts]  has  devoted,  as  I  have  reason  to  know, 
much  care  and  attention  to  this  Spanish  problem,  and  I 
think  that  all  of  us,  in  whichever  part  of  the  House  we  may 
sit,  and  whatever  our  views  on  this  long-drawn-out  and 
painful  ordeal,  would  pay  tribute  to  him  for  the  sincerity 
and  earnestness  with  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  probe 
the  subject.  This  afternoon  he  has  addressed  to  my  honour¬ 
able  Friend  the  Under-Secretary  a  number  of  questions.  The 
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House  will  perhaps  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  follow  the  honour¬ 
able  Member  for  North  Cumberland  into  the  more  detailed 
aspects  of  this  problem,  important  and,  indeed,  often  baf¬ 
fling  though  they  be.  My  purpose  is  somewhat  different. 

I  believe  that  the  dominant  desire  of  many  Members  in 
all  parts  of  the  House  at  this  time  must  be  to  contribute 
everything  that  lies  in  their  power  to  avoid  acrimonious 
debate.  We  must  all  of  us  be  deeply  conscious  of  the  gravity 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  of  the  ever-increasing 
anxieties  which  beset  the  British  Commonwealth  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  But,  since  this  Motion  is  before  the  House, 
I  think  honourable  Members  will  appreciate  that,  in  view 
of  my  own  special  connection  with  this  Spanish  issue,  it  must 
be  impossible  for  me  to  remain  silent.  Were  I  to  do  so,  it 
might  seem  to  indicate  that  I  had  changed  my  mind,  and 
that  is  not  so.  Indeed,  it  is  my  conviction  that,  had  it  been 
possible  for  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  adopt  a  firmer 
attitude  in  respect  of  these  Spanish  problems  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  the  subsequent  deterioration  of  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  which  we  all  lament  would  not  have 
taken  place.  Of  course,  I  am  conscious  that  that  must  be 
entirely  a  matter  of  opinion,  and,  now  that  the  House  is 
asked  to  approve  the  conclusion  that  has  in  fact  been 
reached  to  these  prolonged  negotiations,  there  are  one  or 
two  observations  that  I  would  like  to  make. 

I  would  first  ask  the  House  to  think  back  with  me  for  a 
moment  to  the  early  days  of  this  Spanish  conflict,  and  in 
that  connection  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  one  word  of 
personal  explanation.  There  is  no  Member  of  this  House,  in 
whatever  quarter  he  may  sit,  who  has  a  greater  personal 
responsibility  for  the  policy  of  non-intervention  than  I  have. 
The  crisis  arose  in  the  early  days  of  the  Recess  of  more  than 
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two  years  ago,  and  the  main  responsibility  for  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  that  policy  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty’s  Government 
was  that  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  day.  I  must  make 
it  plain  that  I  do  not  regret  the  decision  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  then  took.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  Anglo- 
French  initiative  which  was  then  taken  was  intended  to 
avert,  and  did  in  fact  avert,  the  imminent  danger  of  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  conflict.  For  that  action  I  have  no  apology  to  offer, 
and  that  is  where  I  differ  from  honourable  Members  op¬ 
posite.  But,  having  endorsed  the  policy  of  non-intervention, 
it  was  clearly  my  duty  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  see 
it  decently  carried  out,  and  that  was  a  very  difficult  task. 
We  persevered  as  best  we  might,  despite  numerous  disap¬ 
pointments,  of  which  my  Right  Honourable  Friends  on  the 
Front  Bench  are  as  well  aware  as  I  am. 

It  was  because  of  this  country’s  special  responsibility  in 
respect  of  the  non-intervention  policy  that  it  seemed  to  me 
imperative  that,  before  opening  negotiations  with  another 
Mediterranean  Power,  specially  interested  in  the  Spanish 
problem,  for  a  new  agreement,  we  should  make  sure  that 
we  both  spoke  the  same  language,  that  we  both  meant  the 
same  thing  by  our  adherence  to  a  policy  of  non-intervention. 
Long  before  those  conversations  opened  in  Rome,  it  was 
clear  that  this  was  not  so.  We  meant,  and  still  mean— this 
country  means— by  non-intervention,  leaving  it  to  Spaniards 
to  settle  their  own  destiny.  Other  Powers,  however,  had 
made  it  plain  by  their  action  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
allow  the  signature  of  the  Non-Intervention  Agreement  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  military  action  they  might  consider 
necessary  to  ensure  the  victory  of  the  party  which  they  cham¬ 
pioned.  In  other  words,  the  Italian  Government  and  our¬ 
selves  were  speaking  entirely  different  languages  about  Spain. 
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It  seemed  to  me  essential  to  clear  up  this  situation,  other¬ 
wise  Italian  intervention  in  Spain  would  proceed  parallel 
with  our  negotiations.  This  seemed  to  me  an  intolerable 
situation.  I  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  conclude  an 
agreement  with  another  Power  while  the  forces  of  that 
Power  were  intervening  in  a  civil  conflict  in  a  friendly 
State  contrary  to  the  express  undertaking  which  they  had 
signed,  and  while  their  aeroplanes  were  bombing  towns  in 
that  State  and  sinking  ships  engaged  in  carrying  on  a  trade 
which  they  themselves  had  expressly  agreed  to  be  perfectly 
legitimate. 

Those  were  my  apprehensions,  and  those  apprehensions 
were,  unhappily,  justified  by  the  event.  Despite  the  open¬ 
ing  of  negotiations  with  this  country,  Italian  intervention 
in  the  Spanish  conflict  continued  unchecked.  About  six 
weeks  or  less  afterwards,  an  offensive  was  opened  in  North¬ 
ern  Spain  by  General  Franco— a  successful  offensive— with 
the  help  of  his  German  and  Italian  allies.  I  would  only 
quote  how  The  Times  correspondent  described  that  offen¬ 
sive,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Government  troops  which  took 
place.  The  Times  correspondent  said: 

“The  difficult  manoeuvre  of  withdrawing  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy  proved  too  severe  a  test”— that  is  to  say,  for  the 
Government  troops— “Under  the  terrible  punishment  meted 
out  by  newly  arrived  German  and  Italian  air  units,  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  troops,  once  on  the  move,  to  continue  rather  than 
to  stop,  was  irresistible.  Two  Italian  motorized  divisions 
poured  into  the  breach.” 

All  through  the  summer  this  intervention  continued.  Not 
only  did  German  and  Italian  aeroplanes  keep  up  a  contin¬ 
uous  bombardment  of  the  Spanish  Government  lines,  but 
a  not  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  establish  by  air  a 
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new  development  in  warfare— to  establish  by  air  a  blockade 
of  the  Spanish  Government  ports.  In  that  process  British 
shipping,  with  other  shipping,  suffered  severely.  Then  I  may 
quote  The  Times  correspondent  in  Rome— because  I  am 
anxious  to  keep  to  absolute  purity.  The  Times  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Rome  said: 

“More  and  more  prominence  is  being  given  in  the  news¬ 
papers  to  the  part  played  by  Italian  air  squadrons  in  this 
blockade.” 

This  intense  aerial  activity  had  its  effect;  the  Spanish 
Government  line  bent,  and  broke.  General  Franco’s  forces 
reached  the  sea,  thus  dividing  the  two  sections  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  forces,  one  half  from  the  other,  and  there  were 
many  who  thought,  indeed,  that  the  war  had  come  to  an 
end  in  General  Franco’s  victory.  Perhaps  I  might  give  the 
House  one  personal  experience.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  I  was  visited  by  an  Englishman  who  holds  no  kind 
of  official  position,  but  who  has  had  rather  exceptional  op¬ 
portunities  of  viewing  the  actual  course  of  the  operations  in 
Spain;  and  I  asked  him,  as  anyone  would,  what  he  thought 
would  be  the  outcome  of  the  conflict.  He  said  to  me:  “I 
believe  that  in  the  end  the  Government  will  be  beaten,  and 
they  will  be  beaten,  not  by  General  Franco’s  land  forces, 
but  by  his  overwhelming  air  power.” 

He  went  on  to  say— and  this,  I  think,  has  some  interest 
for  any  of  us  who  have  ever  tried  to  follow  military  opera¬ 
tions: 

“It  is  not  the  bombing  of  towns— Barcelona  or  Valencia— 
of  which  you  read  in  the  newspapers  every  day,  that  has 
this  effect.  It  is  the  continuous  bombardment,  day  and  night, 
of  the  lines  of  communication,  with  the  result  that  the  troops 
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can  get  in  the  line  neither  rest,  nor  sleep,  nor  food,  nor 
relief.” 

Some  of  us  may  perhaps  remember,  especially  in  the  last 
months  of  the  War,  the  effect  of  air  power— sometimes  the 
bombing  of  roads  close  behind  the  line,  catching  a  battalion 
either  coming  up  to  relieve  or  going  back.  Anything  we 
knew  then  was  but  child’s  play  to  what  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  troops  have  had  to  endure  in  this  respect  for  months 
past.  I  only  mention  this  because  we  must  ask  ourselves  the 
question,  in  all  fairness:  Whose  were  the  aeroplanes  which 
played  so  essential  a  role  in  this  war?  I  am  not  going  to 
indict  anybody;  I  only  want  to  allow  the  official  Italian  ac¬ 
counts  to  bear  witness  for  themselves.  Here  is  a  Reuter’s 
message  from  Rome,  dated  8th  August: 

“Striking  claims  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  volunteer  air 
forces  in  Spain  are  made  in  an  official  communique  pub¬ 
lished  here  today  under  a  Saragossa  date-line.  Dealing  with 
the  part  played  by  the  Italian  aviation  section  in  General 
Franco’s  counter-attack  on  the  Lower  Ebro,  the  communique 
makes  the  following  reference  to  the  period  from  25th  July 
to  5th  August”— Just  ten  days,  I  ask  the  House  to  note— 
“The  losses  inflicted  on  the  enemy  by  the  Volunteer  Air 
Force  have  been  very  heavy.  The  contribution  of  the  Italian 
volunteers  was  as  follows:— 158  bombing  actions  took  place 
with  the  use  of  541  aircraft  and  the  dropping  of  455,000 
kilograms  [about  450  tons]  of  explosives.  Intense  action 
was  carried  out  by  pursuit  craft,  both  accompanying  bomb¬ 
ing  squadrons  and  in  reconnaissance  flights.  Thirteen  flights 
were  made  accompanying  bombers,  with  a  total  participa¬ 
tion”— this  is  a  figure  which  I  ask  the  House  to  note— “of 
327  aircraft,  and  13  reconnaissance  flights,  with  a  total  use 
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of  352  machines.  In  all,  the  Legionaires  carried  out  1,672 
flights,  with  a  total  flying  time  of  2,825  hours.” 

The  presence  of  each  and  all  of  those  aeroplanes  was  a 
direct  violation  of  the  Non-Intervention  Pact.  The  plain 
unvarnished  facts  would  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  inescapable. 
May  I  ask  the  House  to  contemplate  for  one  moment  the 
situation  with  which  we  are  now  faced?  In  these  days  we 
are  told  that  we  must  be  realistic.  I  accept  that.  I  take  that 
to  mean  that  we  must  not  shirk  facts,  however  unpleasant 
and  embarrassing  they  may  be.  What  is  the  main  fact?  It  is 
surely  this,  that  when  His  Majesty’s  Government  put  its 
name  to  the  Anglo-Italian  Agreement  it  made  an  essential 
condition,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  correctly  made  that  condi¬ 
tion.  Here  it  is.  It  is  in  the  Note  from  Lord  Perth  to  Count 
Ciano  published  in  White  Paper  No.  11: 

“In  this  connection  I  hardly  need  to  remind  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  regard  a  settlement  of 
the  Spanish  question  as  a  prerequisite  of  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  Agreement  between  our  two  Governments.” 

I  would  ask  the  House  for  a  moment  to  consider  how  far 
that  very  reasonable  condition  has  been  satisfied.  First  of 
all,  what  does  a  settlement  in  Spain  mean?  It  has  never  been 
clearly  defined— I  make  no  complaint  about  that— but  I  take 
it  that  to  most  honourable  Members  a  settlement  in  Spain 
means  either  that  the  Spanish  civil  war  has  come  to  an  end- 
best  of  all— or,  at  least,  that  foreign  intervention  in  the 
struggle  must  have  ceased.  That  is  certainly  what  I  thought 
the  phrase  meant.  But  can  either  of  these  results  now  be 
said  to  have  been  achieved?  The  civil  war  has  certainly  not 
come  to  an  end.  It  is,  unhappily,  raging  at  this  moment 
with  undiminished  violence.  And  what  of  foreign  interven¬ 
tion— and  particularly,  in  connection  with  this  Agreement, 
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of  Italian  intervention?  Has  that  ceased,  or  has  it  even  been 
effectively  limited?  It  is  surely  difficult  to  maintain  that 
view. 

We  have  been  told— it  has  been  published  to  the  world— 
that  10,000  Italian  infantrymen  have  been  withdrawn  and 
everyone  has  welcomed  that.  But  the  main  contribution  of 
Italy  to  the  cause  of  the  Salamanca  authorities  has  never 
been  in  infantry,  but  in  technicians  and  armaments,  and 
particularly  aeroplanes.  There  has  never,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  any  withdrawal  of  these.  This  seems  all  the 
more  important  now,  seeing  that  the  aeroplane  is,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  going  to  play  an  ever  more  important  role  in 
the  Spanish  conflict  in  the  coming  winter  months.  So  far  as 
I  can  judge,  there  is  little  likelihood  now  of  a  military  de¬ 
cision— in  the  sense  of  the  fighting  forces  on  land— at  any 
rate,  in  the  immediate  future;  and  the  main  efforts  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Franco  will  be  concentrated  on  starving  out  his  oppo¬ 
nents  during  the  winter  months  by  establishing  an  effective 
air  blockade.  For  this  he  must  be  largely  dependent  on  his 
Italian  allies.  As  long  as  Italy  has  her  air  legions  in  Spain, 
it  cannot  be  reasonably  claimed  that  there  has  been  any 
effective  limitation  of  her  intervention  in  the  war.  And  what 
is  happening  now?  I  will  inflict  my  very  last  quotation  on 
the  House.  It  is  also  from  a  respectable  authority— this  time 
the  Daily  Telegraph ,  of  only  yesterday  morning.  The  cor¬ 
respondent  writes: 

“The  new  offensive  was  launched  after  two  weeks  of  calm, 
during  which  the  insurgent  forces  at  the  front  were  changed 
and  the  artillery  and  air  force  reorganized.  The  Italian  and 
German  air  squadrons  were  used  in  greater  numbers  than 
in  any  other  offensive  yet  made  and  the  Government’s  posi- 
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tions  were  bombed  without  ceasing  during  the  daylight 
hours  of  yesterday.” 

In  fact,  surely,  the  honest  truth  is  that  the  essential  con¬ 
dition  which  we  laid  down— which  the  Government  laid 
down— for  the  bringing  into  force  of  our  Agreement  with 
Italy  has  not  been  satisfied:  we  have  waived  it;  and,  whether 
that  be  right  or  wrong,  nothing  is  going  to  disguise  that 
fact  from  the  world.  What  conclusion  will  the  world  draw? 
They  know  that  we  have  embarked  on  a  policy  of  appease¬ 
ment.  The  object  is,  and  rightly,  to  eliminate  possible  causes 
of  war  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  collaboration  and  goodwill. 
But  this  can  be  carried  out  only  if  all  concerned  are  willing 
to  subordinate  purely  national  interests  for  the  common 
good.  This  country  has  been  ready  to  do  this— ready  to  do 
it  for  a  long  time  past.  The  Government  have  been  ready 
to  make,  and  have  made,  very  far-reaching  concessions  in 
their  sincere  desire  to  improve  the  general  atmosphere:  but 
up  to  now  there  seems  to  me  to  have  been  little  sign  of  a 
similar  spirit  from  certain  other  States  concerned.  We  are 
constantly  giving,  and  they  are  constantly  taking.  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  the  charity  collectors  in  The  Hunting  of  the 
Snark— they  collect,  but  they  do  not  subscribe.  I  am  driven 
reluctantly  to  think  that  there  is  a  real  danger  that  if  the 
policy  of  appeasement  continues  to  be  interpreted  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways  by  different  countries,  many  international  problems 
will,  it  is  true,  have  been  eliminated  in  a  sense  satisfactory 
to  others,  but  our  position  and  interests  may  become  gravely 
imperilled.  We  shall  be  faced,  I  fear,  by  a  bigger  interna¬ 
tional  problem  than  ever  before,  and  I  gravely  doubt 
whether  we  shall  receive  any  assistance  in  seeking  to  solve  it. 

Take  the  problem  presented  by  the  present  Agreement. 
There  were  two  main  contributions  to  be  made  by  the  two 
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countries  concerned— both  unpleasant  for  those  who  were  to 
make  them.  We  had  to  recognize  the  annexation  of  Abys¬ 
sinia;  Italy  had  to  withdraw  from  Spain.  No  doubt  for  both 
there  would  have  been  a  bitter  pill,  but  for  each  of  us  it 
might  have  been  argued  that  the  gains  balanced  the  conces¬ 
sions  involved.  We  must  recognize  the  right  of  Italy  to  annex 
Abyssinia,  but  Italy  continues  to  intervene  in  Spain.  I  can¬ 
not  believe  that  this  was  what  the  House  contemplated  when 
it  approved  this  Agreement.  I  hold  no  special  brief  for 
either  party  in  Spain— frankly,  I  had  too  much  to  do  with 
both— and,  like  most  honourable  Members  of  this  House, 
I  would  cordially  welcome  an  improvement  in  relations  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  Italy;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  to 
bring  the  Agreement  into  force  on  such  conditions  as  these 
is  in  the  real  interest  of  our  own  country,  and,  although  I 
freely  recognize  the  sincerity  of  the  Government’s  motives, 
they  will,  I  am  sure,  equally  recognize  my  own  sincerity 
when  I  say  that,  just  as  last  February  I  could  not  endorse 
this  policy  in  the  House,  so,  most  reluctantly,  tonight  I  can¬ 
not  go  into  the  Lobby  in  its  support. 
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DANGER 


Mr.  Eden  spoke  in  the  Debate  on  the  Address  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  ioth  November  1938. 


MY  Right  Honourable  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Air  has  given  us  a  long  account  of  his  administration, 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  detain  the  House  by  commenting 
upon  that  statement  tonight.  There  are  many  honourable 
Members  in  all  parts  of  the  House  who  wish  to  speak  upon 
that  issue,  and  for  that  reason  I  will  make  my  own  statement 
as  brief  as  I  possibly  can.  This  is,  perhaps,  almost  the  only 
occasion  in  the  whole  year,  the  Debate  on  the  King’s  Speech, 
when  Members  of  this  House  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  state  of  the  nation,  and  I  should  like  to  detain  honour¬ 
able  Members  for  a  few  minutes  tonight  on  that  subject.  If 
I  trespass  at  times  outside  the  rigid  confines  of  Defence,  the 
House  will,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  the  reason. 

We  should,  I  am  convinced,  make  a  grave  mistake  if  we 
were  to  belittle  the  very  great  dangers  of  the  present  time. 
Let  me  tell  the  House  frankly  why  I  believe  those  dangers 
to  be  very  great.  For  a  century  and  more  we  in  this  country 
have  relied  upon  one  of  two  methods  of  keeping  the  peace 
and,  by  keeping  the  peace,  preserving  the  liberties  and  the 
security  of  our  own  people.  We  have  relied  either  on  the 
balance  of  power  or  the  collective  system.  Each  of  those 
methods  has  had  its  advocates.  I  am  not  disposed  to  discuss 
either  of  those  methods  tonight,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  have  both  gone.  I  imagine  that  neither  the  one  nor 
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the  other  exists  today.  We  have  quite  a  different  state  of 
affairs  confronting  us.  What  is  it?  In  diverse  parts  of  the 
world  great  States,  in  the  Far  East  as  in  Europe,  are  organ¬ 
ized  and  maintained  today  on  a  war-time  basis.  On  occasion 
one,  at  least,  of  these  Powers  has  shown  that  it  is  not  even 
afraid  to  use  the  threat  of  general  war  in  order  to  get  its 
own  way. 

We  are  confronted  by  another  phenomenon  in  present- 
day  Europe  to  which  I  would  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  that  is  the  general  collapse  of  liberty.  In  this 
country  we  believe  in  self-government  by  a  free  people.  That 
has  been  our  faith  for  generations  and  we  can  never  yield 
it  up,  for  it  is  the  source  of  our  whole  vitality  and  strength 
as  a  nation.  We  had  hoped,  and  it  formed  part  of  the  an¬ 
nounced  war  aims  of  the  time,  to  see  that  faith  shared 
by  other  nations,  not  because  we  wanted  to  impose  our  ways 
upon  them,  of  course  not,  but  because  liberty  seemed  to  us 
to  be  the  foundation  of  good  understanding  between  na¬ 
tions,  and  because  when  all  nations  enjoy  freedom,  the  world 
will  enjoy  lasting  peace.  Therefore,  to  take  note  of  and  to 
deplore  this  loss  of  liberty  is  not  to  show  ideological  preju¬ 
dice  but  to  recognize  the  state  of  affairs  that  confronts  us  in 
a  world  where  statesmen  are  prepared  to  use  the  threat  of 
war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy,  and  to  glorify  that 
instrument. 

The  truth  is  that  democracy,  as  we  understand  it,  has  to 
meet  a  new  challenge  in  every  field.  It  has  to  be  met  in 
commerce  and  in  other  conditions  of  life  no  less  than  in 
foreign  policy  and  in  armaments.  We  in  this  country  are 
still  far  from  appreciating  the  strength  of  that  challenge  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  going  to  affect  the  daily  lives  of 
our  people.  Combined  with  the  advent  of  the  bomber,  this 
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challenge  is  going  to  transfigure  the  whole  character  and 
face  of  England  as  we  know  it.  I  have  tried  to  find  a  parallel 
in  history,  and  the  nearest  that  I  can  find  is  the  contrast 
between  the  state  of  Western  Europe  when  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  was  at  its  height  of  power,  when  peace  prevailed,  when 
countries  were  ordered  and  cities  in  the  main  open  and  at 
peace,  and  the  last  years  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  au¬ 
thority  had  broken  down  and  life  consisted  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  taking  refuge  in  fortified  cities.  Fortified  towns  are 
going  to  be  our  rule  now,  until  the  bomber  is  tamed  or 
until  civilization,  as  we  know  it,  is  destroyed. 

It  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  in  such  conditions  some 
people  should  say  we  cannot,  faced  with  that  kind  of  chal¬ 
lenge,  maintain  our  own  liberties  and  our  own  methods  of 
life.  I  do  not  myself  take  that  view  in  respect  of  our  liberties, 
but  if  we  are  to  meet  this  challenge,  we  have  to  achieve  an 
enormous  voluntary  effort,  comparable  in  its  scope  and  in 
its  intensity  with  what  other  nations  are  able  to  do  by  com¬ 
pulsory  means.  This  will  call  for  a  measure  of  self-surrender 
by  every  citizen.  It  will  call,  certainly  from  the  wealthier 
classes,  for  some  measures  of  sacrifice  of  present  standards  of 
life.  It  has  done  that  in  several  ways  already.  It  will  call  for 
a  reorganization  and,  above  all,  a  speeding-up  in  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  democratic  machine.  The  time  factor  is  all-impor¬ 
tant  in  the  modern  world,  and  the  democracies  by  compari¬ 
son  are  painfully  slow.  It  will  mean,  in  short,  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  revolution  in  our  national  life.  It  can  be 
done.  No  effort  of  which  any  other  country  is  capable  is  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  our  own  people.  But  let  us  make  no  mis¬ 
take.  Unless  such  an  effort  is  made  there  is  no  future  for  the 
British  people  and  the  things  they  stand  for  in  this  world 
except  a  progressive  weakening  of  their  authority  and  a  slow 
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sliding  down  the  slope.  Britain  is  a  first-class  Power  or  noth¬ 
ing.  With  her  area,  with  her  population,  she  literally  cannot 
live  as  a  second-  or  a  third-class  Power. 

Let  me,  with  that  background  in  mind,  ask  the  House  to 
turn  to  some  of  our  main  problems.  I  take  first  the  question 
of  Defence,  to  which  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  made 
his  notable  contribution  today.  We  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  effort  on  Defence,  but  the  fact  remains,  which 
we  all  accept,  that  we  are  not  at  present  rearming  at  a  speed 
or  on  a  scale  comparable,  allowing  for  our  resources  and 
our  commitments,  with  certain  other  States.  I  agree  with 
my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  I  do  not  want  to  make  in¬ 
vidious  comparisons,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary, 
because  to  me  the  question  seems  to  be  this.  It  is  not  rearm¬ 
ing  in  the  fact  of  one  Power  or  in  rivalry  with  one  Power. 
It  is  a  question  of  rearming  to  fulfil  our  commitments  as 
a  nation  and  as  an  Empire  in  a  world  where  a  number  of 
countries  are  permanently  on  a  war-time  basis.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  real  difficulty,  that  we  are  still  on  a  peace-time 
basis  while  these  countries  are  on  a  war-time  basis.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  made  an  absolutely 
fair  and  just  comment  on  the  situation  in  his  speech  at 
Govan,  where  he  said: 

“It  must  be  recognized  that,  under  our  present  system, 
nothing  can  guarantee  appreciable  acceleration  of  the  arms 
programme,  nor  can  there  be  an  appreciable  enlargement  of 
it  in  the  given  time.’’ 

Of  course,  he  is  quite  right.  That  is  an  unchallengeable 
statement.  But  what  is  the  lesson  of  all  this?  It  is,  surely, 
that  we  must  either  employ  new  methods  or  submit  to  per¬ 
manent  inferiority  in  armaments,  with  all  that  that  means. 
The  difference,  as  I  see  it,  between  ourselves  and  certain 
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other  States  is  not  only  that  in  armaments  we  are  organized 
on  a  peace-time  and  they  on  a  war-time  basis;  it  applies  also 
to  speech  and  thought.  We  are  still  thinking  in  political 
terms  whereas  they  are  thinking  militarily.  Only  if  your 
armaments  are  commensurate  with  your  needs  has  your 
diplomacy  a  fair  chance.  The  knowledge  that  we  are  com¬ 
paratively  weak  almost  inevitably  affects  policy.  It  affects  our 
attitude  to  other  countries,  and  it  affects,  in  the  world  as 
you  have  it  today,  their  attitude  towards  us.  Hatred  of  war 
is  good.  It  is  sane  and  it  is  healthy.  But  fear  of  war  is  not  so 
good,  for  fear  of  war  paralyses  the  will,  and  no  policy  that 
is  based  upon  fear,  no  policy  which  makes  an  appeal  to  fear, 
can  be  a  policy  that  this  country  should  follow. 

A  no  less  important  aspect  of  Defence  is  the  condition  of 
the  people.  I  have  noticed  it  said  in  the  Press  and  in  every 
by-election  lately  that  the  issue  today  is  foreign  policy.  I 
wonder  whether  that  is  right?  I  wonder  whether  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  a  little  different;  whether  the  main  issue  should 
not  be  the  building  of  a  better  and  stronger  Britain,  which 
alone  can  make  a  stronger  foreign  policy?  The  present 
leaders  in  Germany  and  Italy  owe  the  extraordinary  position 
that  they  have  achieved  in  their  own  countries  in  the  main 
to  the  conviction  which  they  have  given  to  their  own  peo¬ 
ples  that  their  first  care  is  the  well-being  of  their  own  peo¬ 
ples.  They  began  with  the  work  of  internal  reconstruction. 
They  tackled  first  the  question  of  unemployment.  Foreign 
policy  came  later.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  country 
we  have  two  tasks  of  overwhelming  importance,  the  security 
and  well-being  of  our  people,  the  strengthening  of  our  home 
defences,  and  the  creation  of  a  condition  of  life  that  is  tol¬ 
erable  for  all,  a  life  that  will  give  work  and  interest  to  every 
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section  of  our  community.  These  problems,  I  believe,  are 
being  obscured. 

There  is  much  talk  of  the  issue  being  between  those  who 
want  peace  and  those  who  want  war.  There  is  no  such  issue. 
We  all  want  peace.  We  all  want  peace  which  will  give  us 
security,  and  a  peace  in  which  we  can  all  be  proud  of  our 
country  and  in  which  we  can  work  for  our  country.  Rearma¬ 
ment  is  not  a  matter  of  arms  alone.  It  affects  every  sphere 
of  the  life  of  the  nation.  We  have  to  rearm  and  to  rebuild 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  that  at  top  speed.  The  drive 
for  munitions  and  the  drive  for  housing  must  go  side  by 
side.  Health  is  man-power  and  man-power  is  health.  It  is  no 
use  having  the  finest  armaments  in  the  world  unless  you 
have  a  fit  nation  to  wield  them,  and  we  cannot  have  a  fit 
nation  unless  we  devote  as  much  attention  to  the  provision 
of  housing,  nourishment  and  sunlight  as  we  do  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  arms. 

Some  of  these  problems  are  pressing,  and  the  House  knows 
it  very  well.  Is  it  not  a  reproach  that  at  a  time  like  this,  when 
we  hear  of  national  service  and  everyone  wants  to  organize 
the  full  man-power  of  the  nation,  we  should  have  1,750,000 
unemployed?  When  every  conceivable  allowance  is  made  for 
temporary  stoppage  and  so  on,  the  broad  fact  remains,  and 
that  is  a  terrible  indictment.  The  problem  of  the  Special 
Areas  persists.  Many  have  left  those  areas  but  many  remain, 
and  the  problem  is  still  there,  and  it  is  not  a  problem  of  the 
work-shy.  There  is  no  such  problem,  given  decent  conditions 
of  labour.  Other  parts  of  England  are  almost  as  bad  as  these 
areas.  If  we  are  to  be  strong  as  a  nation  we  must  tackle  these 
weaknesses  in  the  body  politic. 

There  are  other  problems,  too.  One  has  been  referred  to 
by  the  honourable  Member  for  Stafford  [Mr.  Thorney- 
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croft],  who  made  such  a  very  remarkable  maiden  speech— 
the  question  of  juvenile  unemployment  and  the  very  serious 
problem  created  by  blind-alley  occupations.  There  is  also 
the  problem  of  the  low-wage  group.  A  short  time  ago  the 
Unemployment  Assistance  Board  drew  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  they  were  to  pay  what  they  thought  they  should 
pay  in  relief,  the  sum  given  to  a  married  man  with  a  family 
should  be  equivalent  to  the  wage  that  another  man  may  be 
earning.  I  know  that  honourable  Members  opposite  dislike 
family  allowances,  none  the  less  it  may  be  a  possible  solu¬ 
tion,  and  I  would  ask  whether  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  an 
inquiry  into  this  question  so  that  we  may  all  see  the  facts 
and  the  position  that  that  inquiry  will  reveal,  and  then  ex¬ 
press  our  opinions  in  the  light  of  the  fuller  knowledge  that 
we  shall  then  have.  By  tackling  these  real  problems,  which 
affect  the  daily  life  of  the  nation,  we  shall  be  building  a 
stronger  Britain. 

May  I  say  one  word  on  the  question  of  trade?  There,  too, 
are  issues  which  demand  national  effort.  Look  at  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Far  East  today.  China  was  the  one  great  poten¬ 
tial  market  left  which,  if  it  could  be  peacefully  developed, 
would  have  gone  far  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  nations.  We 
know  what  has  happened  there.  Whatever  the  outcome  of 
the  war,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Chinese  people  has 
obviously  been  depreciated.  Their  sufferings  have  been  be¬ 
yond  computation.  When  hostilities  are  over,  the  Western 
nations  are  not  likely  to  find  themselves  as  well  placed  as 
they  were  in  the  beginning.  In  other  parts  of  the  world  we 
have  to  meet  competition  based  on  national  lines  of  a  most 
formidable  character  such  as  we  have  never  had  before.  It 
is  true  that  there  has  been  much  exaggeration  as  to  the  effect 
of  that  competition  up  to  the  present.  But  it  is  the  future 
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we  have  to  consider  no  less  than  the  present,  and  there  are 
clear  indications  that  that  competition  is  now  beginning  to 
take  effect  in  fields  where  hitherto  our  position  has  been 
predominant.  I  think  that  there,  too,  there  is  a  call  for  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  national  effort.  Anyone  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  this  subject  should  read  a  remarkable  article 
which  appears  in  the  Economist  this  week.  Having  stated 
our  needs  and  the  effort  which  lies  ahead,  the  question  which 
comes  continually  to  my  mind  is  whether  under  the  present 
party  system,  as  we  work  it,  an  effort  commensurate  with 
our  needs  can  be  made  at  all.  It  is  surely  clear  that  a  much 
wider  national  effort  is  needed,  but  it  is  of  little  use  saying 
this  unless  we  face  what  it  implies.  That  means  trying  to 
get  agreement  on  those  subjects  in  respect  of  which  agree¬ 
ment  is  essential  if  sacrifices  are  to  be  made  and  generally 
accepted  by  all. 

It  is  no  use  denying  that  our  chief  difficulty  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  in  foreign  policy.  There  is  no  difference  of  aim  be¬ 
cause  we  all  want  peace,  it  is  a  difference  of  method.  What 
is  worrying  so  many  of  us  today  is  the  progressive  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  standards  of  international  good  faith,  standards 
which  it  must  be  to  our  practical  interests  as  a  nation  to  see 
strengthened.  It  is  not  a  question  of  ideals;  it  is  essentially 
a  practical  proposition.  It  is  very  well  put  in  a  book  which 
has  just  been  published  by  Captain  Liddell  Hart,  Through 
the  Fog  of  War,  in  which  he  says: 

“Civilization  is  built  on  the  practice  of  keeping  promises. 
It  may  not  sound  a  high  attainment,  but  if  trust  in  its  ob¬ 
servance  be  shaken  the  whole  structure  cracks  and  sinks.  Any 
constructive  effort  and  all  human  relations,  personal,  politi¬ 
cal  and  commercial,  depend  on  being  able  to  depend  on 
promises.” 
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It  must  be  the  test  of  any  action  which  we  take  whether 
it  tends  to  strengthen  or  re-establish  international  good  faith. 
Can  we  all  meet  on  that  ground?  Are  we  all  agreed  on  that? 
If  so,  should  we  not  at  least  try,  for  how  else  can  we  really 
make  the  national  effort  which  is  called  for.  Let  me  give 
one  example.  There  have  been  discussions  and  motions 
about  national  service  and  a  national  register.  Personally,  I 
say  frankly  that  I  cannot  see  any  great  value  in  a  voluntary 
register.  Conceivably  it  might  rather  add  to  than  decrease 
the  confusion  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  I  would  go  fur¬ 
ther  than  a  register.  I  would  like  to  see  every  citizen  of  this 
country  given  the  opportunity  for  some  training  in  one  or 
other  of  our  vital  defence  services.  These  services  are  not 
just  the  Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force.  They  include,  of  course, 
air-raid  precautions,  agriculture  and  a  number  of  other  vital 
elements.  My  honourable  Friend  was  quite  right  when  he 
said  that  there  are  large  numbers  who  would  wish  for  such 
training.  I  think  that  that  work  ought  to  be  done. 

But  how?  That  is  the  problem.  How,  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world,  can  you  realize  true  national  service,  how  can 
the  greatest  voluntary  effort  be  given  by  the  nation  unless 
it  is  based  on  real  unity,  unless  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  real 
demand  from  all  sections  of  the  people  and  made  on  behalf 
of  an  England  which  is  free  and  united,  an  England  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all  regardless  of  class  or  creed,  an  England 
in  which  comradeship  is  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  an  England 
in  which  men  refuse  to  rest  content  while  poverty  continues 
to  be  the  lot  of  many?  I  believe  that  democracy  as  we  know 
it  has  to  meet  new  and  vigorous  challenges  in  every  held 
and  that  we  have  not  yet  realized  their  true  significance. 
This  is  the  issue:  Can  we  adapt  our  methods  so  as  to  meet 
this  challenge,  in  no  spiteful  or  back-biting  spirit,  but  in  a 
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determination  to  uphold  those  traditions  in  which  we  be¬ 
lieve,  and  to  win  for  our  people  greater  security,  improved 
conditions  of  life  and  a  wider  hope  for  the  future?  Can  we 
do  that,  or  must  we  be  content  to  go  on  living  from  hand 
to  mouth,  as  we  know  we  are,  wasting  our  substance  with¬ 
out  an  ordered  plan,  spending  much  but  achieving  little, 
and  reconciling  ourselves  to  a  vast  army  of  unemployed? 

From  time  to  time  in  our  history  our  people  have  had  to 
make  major  decisions.  I  believe  that  now  is  such  a  time. 
There  are  immense  reserves  of  goodwill  waiting  to  be  uti¬ 
lized,  but  this  can  never  be  done  on  a  party  basis.  My  appeal 
is  not  merely  for  a  government  of  all  the  parties— that  is 
mere  machinery.  What  is  far  more  important  is  the  spirit 
behind  such  unity,  a  determination  for  a  nation-wide  en¬ 
deavour  to  win  for  our  people  not  only  security  of  Defence 
but  security  of  employment  in  the  factory  and  on  the  land; 
not  only  a  will  to  provide  anti-aircraft  guns  but  a  will  to 
acknowledge  and  resolve  the  problem  of  the  Special  Areas; 
a  faith  that  democracy  can  achieve  these  things,  and  a  real¬ 
ization  that  if  it  will  not  try  it  cannot  survive. 
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Mr.  Eden  visited  the  United  States  in  December  1938,  and  at 
the  invitation  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
he  addressed  the  Annual  Co?igress  of  American  Industry  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  on  9th  December. 


THOUGH  in  years  gone  by  I  have  visited  Canada,  and, 
indeed,  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  cross  that  Do¬ 
minion  from  Quebec  to  Vancouver,  to  view  its  scenic  beau¬ 
ties  and  witness  its  industrial  life,  I  have  only  once  before, 
and  that  for  a  few  hours  at  Hawaii,  set  foot  on  the  soil  of 
the  United  States.  You  will  note  then  how  much  my  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  neglected,  and  pardon,  I  hope,  my  consequent 
shortcomings. 

Before  turning  to  the  immediate  subject-matter  of  my 
speech  there  is  one  reference  I  must  make.  We  are  all,  I 
feel  sure,  glad  that  a  trade  agreement  has  been  signed  be¬ 
tween  our  two  countries.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  to  discuss  its  details,  but  it  is  all  to  the  good  that  a 
step  should  have  been  taken  which  will  free  and  further 
the  flow  of  commerce  in  this  troubled  world.  Great  credit 
seems  to  me  to  be  due,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  two  govern¬ 
ments,  and  to  the  negotiators  for  the  pertinacity  with  which 
they  have  pursued  their  objective.  The  outcome  must  be 
particularly  satisfying  to  the  President  and  to  Mr.  Hull, 
who  have,  despite  all  difficulties,  for  so  long  maintained 
their  confidence  in  this  policy  of  trade  agreements. 

I  hope  as  the  outcome  of  this  visit  to  the  United  States, 
all  too  short,  unfortunately,  though  it  must  be,  to  learn 
something  of  your  outlook  on  world  affairs.  Nothing  is 
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more  stimulating  to  any  mind  than  to  view  an  old  problem 
from  a  new  angle,  and  so  I  have  come  to  your  great  country 
to  listen  and  to  learn  much  more  than  to  speak.  Tonight, 
however,  I  appreciate  that  it  is  my  turn  to  do  my  part  of 
the  bargain.  Though,  therefore,  what  I  can  tell  you  is  much 
less  valuable  than  what  you  could  teach  me,  I  am  asked  to 
speak  to  you  tonight  of  the  problems  that  confront  democ¬ 
racy  in  this  modern  world  and  I  must  perforce  do  my  best. 

In  what  I  say  to  you  I  shall  seek  to  put  before  you  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  point  of  view  of  the  average  Englishman 
upon  the  world  problems  of  today.  For  though  there  are 
differences  between  us  at  home,  even  important  differences, 
as  there  must  be  in  any  free  community,  yet  there  are  certain 
fundamentals  upon  which  we  are  all  agreed.  I  belong,  as  do 
so  many  of  you  in  this  room  tonight,  to  the  war  generation; 
to  a  generation  which  is  sometimes  referred  to  in  my  coun¬ 
try  as  the  missing  generation.  It  is  a  generation  which  has, 
quite  literally,  been  decimated.  Almost  every  family  has  suf¬ 
fered,  some  have  suffered  severely,  and,  as  inevitably  hap¬ 
pens,  we  have  lost  our  best.  Yet  perhaps  the  survivors  of 
that  generation  have  a  special  right  to  give  their  message  to 
the  world,  to  the  vigorous  combative  new  world  which  is 
taking  shape  around  us  at  this  hour. 

What  was  it  that  some  twenty  years  ago  we  and  you  both 
fought  to  achieve?  Men  spoke  of  the  war  to  end  war  and, 
even  if  that  seemed  to  some  a  goal  beyond  immediate  human 
reach,  we  did  have  faith  that  the  power  of  arrogant  mili¬ 
tarism  would  be  destroyed,  as  we  hoped,  for  ever.  It  was  our 
ambition  that  the  nations  should  enter  upon  an  era  of  peace¬ 
ful  relations,  when  barriers  to  trade  and  intercourse  between 
peoples  would  be  broken  down;  when  in  the  words  later  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Kellogg  pact— which  bears  the  name  of  one  of 
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your  own  statesmen— the  nations  of  the  world  would  re¬ 
nounce  war  “as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.’’  Tolerance 
and  justice  we  hoped,  not  force  and  greed,  would  rule. 

Twenty  years  after  we  can  reflect  ruefully  how  remote  we 
are  from  the  goal  of  our  hopes.  We  could  spend  a  long  time 
discussing  how  this  has  come  about.  The  blame  does  not  lie 
upon  one  government  alone,  nor  upon  one  nation  alone. 
But  such  jobbing  backwards  is  a  vain  pursuit,  nor  is  there 
time  for  it  now.  The  realities  that  face  us  demand  all  our 
energy,  and  all  our  concentration.  What  are  these  realities? 
They  are  blunt  and  grim.  National  animosities  have  not 
been  exorcized;  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  have  been 
intensified  under  the  banner  of  rival  ideologies.  Nor  has  the 
way  to  peace  been  made  plain.  Whatever  else  the  world  may 
now  have  been  made,  it  has  plainly  not  been  made  safe  for 
democracy.  Other  systems  of  government,  deriving  authority 
from  a  totally  different  philosophy,  throw  out  their  strident 
challenge. 

These  seem  to  us  in  our  own  country  to  be  the  forces 
that  confront  us.  These  forces,  and  the  events  which  they 
have  let  loose,  have  affected  England  very  closely,  perhaps 
even  more  closely  than  the  United  States;  or,  if  they  have 
not  affected  us  more  closely,  they  have  done  so  in  a  different 
way.  Faced  with  such  a  challenge,  we  are  acutely  conscious 
of  the  need  to  defend  ourselves,  both  materially  and  spiritu¬ 
ally,  from  the  gathering  storm,  to  make  sure  where  we  stand, 
and  what  it  is  we  stand  for,  and,  having  made  sure,  to  stand 
firm.  In  any  self-examination,  if  it  be  honest  and  thorough, 
we  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  many  defects,  of  many  bene¬ 
fits  that  we  have  perhaps  taken  for  granted,  of  many  tradi¬ 
tions  to  which  we  have  been  content  to  pay  lip-service,  of  a 
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spiritual  capital  which  we  have  inherited  from  our  fathers, 
and  to  which  we  have  not  perhaps  added  our  quota. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  picture,  and  a  side  to  which  we 
must  not  shut  our  eyes  if  self-examination  is  to  serve  any 
useful  purpose.  A  false  complacency  is  the  worst  calamity 
that  can  befall  any  nation  in  critical  times.  To  realize,  then, 
the  extent  of  the  challenge  that  confronts  us,  and  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  our  own  shortcomings,  is  not  to  proclaim  that  we 
are  faint-hearted,  still  less  to  suggest  that  we  are  decadent. 
Let  me  say  this  with  all  emphasis.  I  am  convinced  from  my 
own  experience  of  what  men  and  women  in  Britain  are 
thinking  and  feeling  today  that  the  British  people  are  just 
the  same  people  as  they  have  been  in  the  greatest  moments 
of  their  history;  that  they  have  the  same  beliefs,  the  same 
conceptions  of  life  and  society.  The  Great  War  and  its  after- 
math  have  not  shaken  the  fundamental  faiths,  nor  under¬ 
mined  the  qualities  of  our  people.  We  do  still  care,  deeply, 
strongly,  and  for  the  same  things. 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  criticize  one  another  sometimes; 
we  have  always  done  so,  and  I  suppose  we  always  shall.  In 
itself  this  is  no  unhealthy  sign  in  any  free  community,  but 
this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  at  heart  we  all  want  the  same 
things,  we  all  want  to  preserve  our  liberties,  we  all  want 
freedom  and  security,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  our 
children  and  for  our  children’s  children.  We  all  want  peace, 
however  much  we  may  differ  as  to  the  method  we  think  best 
to  follow  in  order  to  win  the  common  goal.  There  is  a  unity 
of  outlook  deeper  than  all  the  more  superficial  disunities  of 
expression.  What  a  nation  has  in  common  is  what  matters 
most.  The  still  waters  of  community  of  outlook  sometimes 
run  so  deep  that  they  are  less  noticeable  than  the  contro¬ 
versial  ripples  on  the  surface,  but  they  matter  more. 
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It  is  the  essence  of  democracy  that  it  provides  constant 
schooling  in  this  endless  adventure  which  is  the  art  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Democracy  is  a  university  in  which  we  learn  from 
one  another.  It  can  never  be  a  barracks,  where  blind  obedi¬ 
ence  is  the  first  essential. 

In  our  university,  then,  we  must  be  constantly  re-exam¬ 
ining  our  political  faith,  and  applying  it  to  the  conditions 
of  the  modern  world.  Every  political  system,  be  it  demo¬ 
cratic  or  autocratic,  must  continually  evolve,  and  in  the  last 
resource  the  survival  of  democracy  must  depend  upon  the 
faith  which  it  inspires  and  the  results  which,  through  faith, 
it  can  achieve. 

We  have  to  make  sure  that  the  way  we  practise  democ¬ 
racy  is  the  most  likely  way,  in  the  changing  circumstances 
of  the  world,  to  guarantee  the  best  and  freest  life  for  the 
members  of  the  community  to  which  we  belong.  Democ¬ 
racy  must  have  the  strength  of  the  best  tempered  steel,  not 
rigid,  but  supple.  It  must  have  the  strength  of  the  highest 
form  of  discipline— self-discipline.  It  must  have  the  courage 
to  recognize  mistakes  and  injustices,  as  well  as  to  stand  firm 
for  what  is  right  and  what  is  just.  This  is  a  high  ideal,  but 
without  an  ideal  man  will  never  give  of  his  best.  We  have 
to  choose  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  ideal,  and  having 
chosen  it,  hold  to  it,  and  work  for  it. 

The  differences  in  my  country  and  yours  are  many  and 
varied;  indeed,  I  am  prepared  to  discover  many  more  such 
differences  in  these  next  few  days  than  I  have  been  conscious 
of  hitherto.  Yet,  despite  them  all,  our  conception  of  the 
State  in  our  society  is  very  much  the  same,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  I  believe  it  is  the  right  conception,  a  just  con¬ 
ception,  and  one  that  gives  the  best  scope  for  human  prog¬ 
ress.  I  believe,  too,  that  if  we  are  determined  that  it  shall 
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survive  it  will  survive,  but  if  we  are  not  so  determined  it 
may  well  perish.  The  clock  of  human  progress  will  then  be 
set  back,  and  we  shall  not  be  faithful  trustees  of  what  we 
have  inherited  and  we  shall  leave  a  legacy  of  strife  and  con¬ 
fusion  to  those  who  come  after  us. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  define  democracy.  There 
are  many  forms  and  shades  of  it  in  many  countries,  just  as 
there  are  many  forms  and  shades  of  dictatorship.  I  would 
therefore  concern  myself  only  with  what  is  common  to  all 
forms  of  democracy,  and  what  is  the  most  important  aspect 
of  it  to  those  who  live  under  it;  what,  in  fact,  we  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  you  in  America,  cherish  most. 

We  and  you  stand  for  democracy  because  we  stand  for 
the  rights  of  the  individual;  because  our  purpose  is  to  assure 
freedom  for  the  expression  of  thought;  to  encourage  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  the  individual  human  personality  can  live 
and  grow.  Man  was  not,  in  our  view,  made  for  the  State. 
The  State  was  made  for  man.  The  art  of  government  con¬ 
sists  in  striking  a  just  balance  between  the  claims  of  the 
individual  and  those  of  the  State  to  which  he  owes  alle¬ 
giance. 

We  are  living  through  an  attempt  to  persuade  man  to 
reverse  his  faith.  After  centuries  of  endeavour,  he  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  State  he  has  himself  created.  Man’s  purpose  in 
creating  that  State  was  to  enable  him  to  live  in  order  and 
security,  to  guarantee  to  him  the  opportunity  to  exercise  his 
faculties  freely. 

It  would  indeed  be  the  greatest  irony  in  human  history 
if  mankind  were  to  allow  all  progress  to  be  stifled  by  the 
setting  up  of  a  new  form  of  idolatry— the  worship  of  the 
State,  to  which  all  men  must  bow  down,  and  to  which  they 
must  sacrifice  their  freedom  of  faith,  of  speech,  of  worship. 
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Yet  such  is  now  the  doctrine  in  many  lands,  and  it  has  pas¬ 
sionate  and  ruthless  devotees.  “Man,”  said  Pascal,  “is  an  in¬ 
comprehensible  creature.” 

No  believer  in  democracy  could  ever  accept  such  a  state 
of  affairs. 

It  is  not  that  we,  to  whom  has  been  handed  down  this 
heritage  of  freedom,  have  a  false  conceit  of  ourselves.  We 
in  Britain  know  full  well  that  we  are  no  paragons.  We  ac¬ 
knowledge,  of  course,  that  there  are  many  chequered  pages 
in  our  long  history.  One  of  the  worst  concerns  our  dealings 
with  you,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago. 

Yet  admitting  all  this,  we  know  that  there  are  certain 
standards  in  which  we  believe,  and  which  we  will  not  yield 
up. 

In  our  conception,  a  modern  democratic  State  must  be 
based  upon  racial  and  religious  toleration.  Each  citizen  must 
enjoy  individual  liberty,  all  must  be  equal  before  the  law. 
The  rights  of  minorities  and  majorities  alike  must  be  hon¬ 
oured  and  respected.  These  beliefs  are,  we  are  convinced, 
the  basis  of  all  progress.  As  an  Englishman  addressing  this 
great  American  audience  tonight,  I  tell  you  that  these  are 
the  beliefs  of  our  English  people  still,  and  that  they  will 
hold  to  them  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Let  us  then  sum  up,  and  in  so  doing  let  us  seek  to  look 
into  the  future.  What  do  we  see?  We  see  a  world  vigorous 
and  vital,  but  ruthless  and  challenging:  a  world  where  force 
is  for  many  the  only  instrument  of  policy. 

In  such  conditions  we  know  that  we  must  believe  in  our¬ 
selves  to  live.  We  know  that  we  must  champion  our  ideals, 
and  the  faiths  to  which  we  hold  with  an  equal  strength,  or 
others  which  we  abhor  will  take  their  place. 

We  know  that  this  endeavour  will  once  again  tax  our 
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strength  and  our  endurance  to  the  uttermost.  For  all  this  in 
spirit  we  are  preparing.  Nor  are  we  calling  out  for  help  to 
others,  nor  seeking  to  lure  others  to  pull  our  chestnuts  from 
the  fire.  We  have  no  such  intention. 

We  know  that  we  are  destined,  in  our  land  and  in  our 
generation,  to  live  in  a  period  of  emergency  of  which  none 
can  see  the  end.  If  throughout  that  testing  time,  however 
long  or  short  it  be,  we  hold  fast  to  our  faith,  cradle  it  in 
stone,  and  set  steel  to  defend  it,  we  can  yet  hand  on  our 
inheritance  of  freedom  intact  to  the  generations  that  are  to 
come. 
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“Text  of  Proposals ”  drawn  up  by  the  Representatives  of 
Belgium ,  France ,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  and  Italy  in  London  on  19th  March  1936 
( Cmd.  9134 ). 


THE  representatives  of  Belgium,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and 
of  Italy,  having  met  to  examine  the  situation  created  by  the 
communication  addressed  to  their  respective  Governments 
by  the  German  Government  on  the  7th  March  1936, 

1 

Take  note  of  the  draft  resolution  submitted  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  name  of  Belgium  and 
France,  by  which  the  fact  of  the  breach  by  Germany  of 
Article  43  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  been  established 
with  a  view  to  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  Powers  Signa¬ 
tories  of  the  Treaty  of  Locarno. 

They  further  take  note  of  the  support  given  to  this  draft 
resolution  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Italy. 

11 

Whereas: 

(1)  Scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  international  life  and  an  essen¬ 
tial  condition  of  the  maintenance  of  peace; 

(2)  It  is  an  essential  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that 
no  Power  can  liberate  itself  from  the  engagements  of  a 
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Treaty  nor  modify  the  stipulations  thereof  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  other  Contracting  Parties; 

(3)  The  breach  of  Article  43  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
and  the  unilateral  action  taken  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  in  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Locarno  without  re¬ 
course  to  the  procedure  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  Lo¬ 
carno  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  conflict  with  these 
principles; 

Consider  that: 

(1)  By  this  unilateral  action  the  German  Government 
confers  upon  itself  no  legal  rights; 

(2)  This  unilateral  action  by  introducing  a  new  disturb¬ 
ing  element  into  the  international  situation  must  neces¬ 
sarily  appear  to  be  a  threat  to  European  security. 

in 

Declare  that  nothing  that  has  happened  before  or  since 
the  said  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Locarno  can  be  considered 
as  having  freed  the  Signatories  of  that  Treaty  from  any  of 
their  obligations  or  guarantees  and  that  the  latter  subsist 
in  their  entirety. 

Undertake  forthwith  to  instruct  their  General  Staffs  to 
enter  into  contact  with  a  view  to  arranging  the  technical 
conditions  in  which  the  obligations  which  are  binding  upon 
them  should  be  carried  out  in  case  of  unprovoked  aggression. 

IV 

Decide  to  invite  the  German  Government  to  lay  before 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  at  The  Hague 
the  argument  which  it  claims  to  draw  from  the  incompati¬ 
bility  between  the  Franco-Soviet  Pact  of  Mutual  Assistance 
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and  the  Treaty  of  Locarno,  and  to  undertake  to  accept  as 
final  the  decision  of  the  said  Court,  without  prejudice  to 
the  operation  of  paragraph  7  (2)  below. 

The  French  Government  declares  that  it  has  already 
agreed  that  the  said  Court  should  be  seized  of  the  question 
stated  above. 

v 

Decide  in  the  name  of  their  Governments  jointly  to  in¬ 
vite  the  German  Government  to  subscribe  to  the  following 
provisional  arrangements,  which  shall  remain  valid  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  negotiations  referred  to  in  paragraph  7 
below: 

(1)  All  despatch  of  troops  or  war  material  into  the  zone 

defined  by  Article  42  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  will  be 
immediately  suspended;  in  consequence,  the  forces  sta¬ 
tioned  there  will  not  exceed . battalions  and 

. batteries  of  artillery  (insert  here  the  official 

figures  given  by  the  German  Government); 

(2)  The  paramilitary  forces  (S.A.,  S.S.,  Labour  Corps 
and  other  organisations)  stationed  in  the  said  zone  will  be 
strictly  maintained  as  they  were  before  the  7th  March 
1936;  in  particular  they  shall  in  no  case  be  formed  into 
large  units  or  serve  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  troops; 

(3)  No  works  of  fortification  or  preparation  of  ground¬ 
works  shall  be  proceeded  with  in  the  said  zone.  No  land¬ 
ing  ground  will  be  laid  out,  equipped  or  improved  there. 

The  Governments  of  France  and  of  Belgium  undertake 
similarly  to  suspend  during  the  period  any  despatch  of  troops 
into  the  zones  adjoining  the  frontiers  between  their  coun¬ 
tries  and  Germany. 
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VI 

Decide  to  take,  for  the  same  period,  all  the  necessary  meas¬ 
ures  with  a  view  to: 

(1)  Create  an  international  force,  including  detachments 
from  the  armies  of  the  guarantor  Powers,  to  be  stationed, 
with  the  agreement  of  all  the  Governments  concerned,  in 
a  zone  contained  between  the  Belgian-German  and  Franco- 
German  frontiers  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  line 
situated  to  the  East  of  the  said  frontiers  and  following 
them  at  a  distance  of  approximately  20  kilom.,  this  zone 
being  entirely  reserved  for  occupation  by  the  said  inter¬ 
national  force; 

(2)  Set  up  an  international  commission  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  supervise  the  carrying  out  of  the  obligations 
undertaken  by  the  Powers  which  have  formed  the  above- 
mentioned  force,  as  well  as  by  Belgium,  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  eventual  execution  of  paragraphs  V  and  VI 
(1)  above. 

VII 

Taking  note  of  the  proposals  made  by  Germany  in  the 
memorandum  communicated  to  them  on  the  7th  March, 
Decide,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned— 

To  propose  to  the  German  Government,  if  that  Govern¬ 
ment  explicitly  accepts  the  invitations  addressed  to  it  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  preceding  paragraphs,  that  it  should  take  part 
in  negotiations  which  would  be  based  in  particular  on  the 
following  elements: 

(1)  Examination  of  the  proposals  Nos.  2  to  5  made  by 
Germany  in  the  memorandum  of  the  7th  March; 
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(2)  Revision  of  the  status  of  the  Rhineland; 

(3)  Drawing  up  of  mutual  assistance  pacts  open  to  all 
the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Locarno,  and  intended 
to  reinforce  their  security. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  Four  Powers  represented  in  Lon¬ 
don,  the  reinforcement  of  their  security  provided  for  will 
include  in  particular  obligations  of  mutual  assistance  be¬ 
tween  Belgium,  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy,  or 
any  of  them,  with  suitable  provisions  to  ensure  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  signatories  in  case  of  need  as  well  as  technical 
arrangements  for  the  preparation  of  such  measures  as  would 
ensure  the  effective  execution  of  the  obligations  undertaken. 

Further,  the  four  Powers  declare  that  they  have  agreed  to 
press  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  for  the  adoption  of 
provisions  intended  to  prohibit  or  to  limit  the  subsequent 
establishment  of  fortifications  in  a  zone  to  be  determined. 

VIII 

Considering  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  or¬ 
ganisation  of  collective  security  can  only  be  assured  by  the 
respect  for  treaties  and  the  limitation  of  armaments;  that 
the  re-establishment  of  economic  relations  between  the  na¬ 
tions  on  a  healthy  basis  is  equally  necessary  to  the  process 
of  reconstruction. 

Declare  themselves  ready— 

To  support  the  introduction  at  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  of  resolutions  proposing  to  invite  all  the  nations 
concerned  to  an  international  conference  which  would  in 
particular  examine— 

(1)  Agreements  organising  on  a  precise  and  effective 
basis  the  system  of  collective  security,  and  paying  atten- 
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tion  to  the  definition  of  the  conditions  in  which  Article 
XVI  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  should  be 
applied; 

(2)  Agreements  tending  to  assure  the  effective  limita¬ 
tion  of  armaments; 

(3)  International  arrangments  having  as  their  object  the 
extension  of  economic  relations  and  the  organisation  of 
commerce  between  the  nations; 

(4)  The  proposals  6  and  7  made  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  in  their  memorandum  of  the  7th  March,  as  well  as 
the  suggestions  made  subsequently  in  regard  to  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia. 

IX 

Recalling  that,  under  Article  7  of  the  Treaty  of  Locarno, 
the  obligations  devolving  upon  their  respective  Governments 
do  not  restrict  the  duty  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  take 
whatever  action  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  peace  of  the  world; 

Referring  to  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  of  the  17th  April  1935,  regarding  the  course  to 
be  adopted  by  the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  the 
event  of  the  unilateral  repudiation  of  undertakings  concern¬ 
ing  the  security  of  peoples  and  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  Europe; 

Decide— 

(1)  To  notify  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
under  Article  1 1  of  the  Covenant,  of  the  unilateral  action 
taken  by  Germany,  action  which  appears  a  danger  for 
European  security  and  a  threat  to  peace; 

(2)  Consequently  to  propose  the  annexed  resolutions  to 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  it  being  understood 
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that  the  German  Government  would  be  entitled  to  present 
its  observations  on  the  subject. 

Draft  Resolution  to  Be  Presented  to  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations 

I.  The  Council: 

Recalling  that  it  has  itself  on  several  occasions  recognised, 
as  has  also  the  Assembly,  the  importance  of  the  Treaties  of 
Locarno  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security. 

Considering  that: 

(1)  Scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  international  life  and  an  essen¬ 
tial  condition  of  the  maintenance  of  peace; 

(2)  It  is  an  essential  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that 
no  Power  can  liberate  itself  from  the  engagements  of  a 
Treaty  nor  modify  the  stipulations  thereof  unless  with 
the  consent  of  the  other  contracting  parties; 

(3)  The  breach  of  Article  43  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
and  the  unilateral  action  taken  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  in  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Locarno  without  re¬ 
course  to  the  procedure  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  Lo¬ 
carno  for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  conflicts  with  these 
principles; 

Considers  that: 

(1)  By  this  unilateral  action  the  German  Government 
confers  upon  itself  no  legal  rights: 

(2)  This  unilateral  action,  by  introducing  a  new  dis¬ 
turbing  element  into  the  international  situation,  must 
necessarily  appear  to  be  a  threat  to  European  security. 
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Entrusts  a  committee  composed  of . with  the 

task  of  making  proposals  to  it  with  regard  to  the  practical 
measures  to  be  recommended  to  the  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

II.  Considering: 

That  the  German  Government  has  claimed  that  the 
Franco-Soviet  Pact  of  Mutual  Assistance  is  incompatible 
with  the  Treaty  of  Locarno,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this 
incompatibility  that  Government  was  justified,  not  only  in 
denouncing  the  said  Treaty,  but  also  in  introducing  its 
troops  into  the  demilitarized  zone, 

That  there  thus  arises  a  juridical  question  which  might 
be  usefully  taken  before  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Justice  if  the  interested  Powers  were  to  declare  them¬ 
selves  ready  to  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  Court,  as  the 
French  Government  for  its  part  has  already  agreed  to  do, 

The  Council: 

Invites  the  German  Government  to  notify  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  of  the  question  thus  defined 
and  in  the  conditions  indicated  above,  and  to  request  it  to 
give  its  decision  as  soon  as  possible,  it  being  understood  that 
the  parties  will  at  once  comply  with  the  ruling  of  the  Court. 

III.  Considering: 

That  the  unilateral  action  of  Germany  has  necessarily  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  threat  to  European  peace,  and  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  it  ought,  without  prejudice  to  the  application  of 
Articles  I  and  IV  of  the  Locarno  Treaty,  to  bring  about  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  by  ap¬ 
plication  of,  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Article  1 1 
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of  the  Covenant,  the  adoption  of  any  action  that  may  be 
deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations; 

The  Council  takes  note: 

(1)  Of  the  declaration  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy,  as  regards 
the  maintenance  in  force  for  those  Powers  of  the  rights 
and  obligations  resulting  from  the  Treaty  of  Locarno; 

(2)  Of  the  communications  made  to  it  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Belgium,  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy 
on  the  subject  of  the  measures  contemplated  in  respect 
of  the  situation  created  by  the  violation  of  the  zone  de¬ 
fined  in  Article  42  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 


Letters  to  be  addressed  by  the  Representatives  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Italy  to  the  Representatives  of  Belgium 
and  France. 

At  the  moment  when  the  representatives  of  Belgium, 
France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  have  just  decided,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  today’s  arrangement,  the  common  line  of  conduct 
of  their  respective  Governments,  I  am  authorised  to  give 
you  the  official  assurance  that,  if  the  effort  of  conciliation 
attempted  in  the  said  arrangement  should  fail,  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom/the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment: 

1.— (a)  Will  at  once  consider,  in  consultation  with  your 
Government  and  the  French/Belgian  Government,  the  steps 
to  be  taken  to  meet  the  new  situation  thus  created; 

( b )  Will  immediately  come  to  the  assistance  of  your  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Locarno,  in  re- 
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spect  of  any  measures  which  shall  be  jointly  decided  upon; 

(c)  Will,  in  return  for  reciprocal  assurances  from  your 
Government,  take,  in  consultation  with  your  Government, 
all  practical  measures  available  to  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  security  of  your  coun¬ 
try  against  unprovoked  aggression: 

(■ d )  Will,  for  this  purpose,  establish  or  continue  the  con¬ 
tact  between  the  General  Staffs  of  our  two  countries  con¬ 
templated  in  paragraph  III  (2)  of  the  said  arrangement; 

2.  And  furthermore,  will  subsequently  endeavour  at  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  secure  the  formulation 
by  the  latter  of  all  useful  recommendations  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  and  the  respect  for  international  law. 
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279-  3°3 

Foreign  Policy,  British,  peace  the 
first  aim  of,  27;  alluded  to, 
73,  156,  170,  174,  179,  180, 
213,  256,  329;  Mr.  Eden  ex¬ 
plains,  102  et  seq.,  269;  criti¬ 
cized,  236;  criticism  answered, 
236  et  seq.;  the  critics  of,  237; 
Mr.  Eden  on  the  foundations 
of,  258;  British  and  Foreign 
alluded  to,  326 

Fortifications,  German,  g7;  in  the 
Rhineland,  116 
Four-Power  Pact,  The,  310 
Fourth  Plan,  Dr.  Benes’,  304 
France,  Mr.  Eden’s  defence  of  the 
Naval  Agreement  with,  16, 
17;  growing  post-war  doubts 
in,  26;  and  the  Saar,  39,  40, 
41,  42,  43;  and  the  Marseilles 
murders,  45,  46,  50;  and  ter¬ 
rorism,  52;  alluded  to,  54,  82, 
87,  99,  103,  112,  117,  118,  129, 
158,  215,  242,  301,  app.  340; 
and  Germany’s  treaty  repudi¬ 
ations,  56;  the  1935  Agree¬ 
ment  with  Britain,  57;  the 
Air  Force  of,  68;  and  Abys¬ 
sinia,  74;  and  the  Anglo-Ger¬ 
man  naval  Agreement,  75; 
her  Government  alluded  to, 
78;  and  the  Three-Power 


Conference,  79;  non-aggres¬ 
sion  pacts  and,  88,  91;  and 
the  Locarno  Treaty,  90,  93, 
94,  104,  105;  the  German 

Memorandum  and,  90;  and 
the  Rhineland  occupation, 
97,  103,  108,  142;  the  Rhine¬ 
land  and  the  Government  of, 
103;  the  White  Paper  (1936), 
and  security  of,  110;  and  col¬ 
laboration  with  Germany, 
142;  initiates  non-interven¬ 
tion  (Spain)  Committee,  149; 
British  relations  with,  160, 
219,  231;  the  defence  of,  172, 
182;  and  the  defence  of 
Britain,  181,  182;  and  the 
Sino-Japanese  dispute,  208; 
the  Alexandretta  dispute,  217; 
and  the  Mediterranean  pi¬ 
racy,  223,  224;  and  non-inter¬ 
vention,  229;  the  Navy  of, 
239;  and  Sanctions,  240; 
Spanish  war  material  and, 
249;  Spanish  refugees  and  the 
Communists  of,  252;  and 
Czechoslovakia,  301,  302,  304 
Franco,  General,  the  naval  superi¬ 
ority  of,  251;  and  refugees, 
252;  alluded  to,  255,  319;  the 
Northern  Spain  offensive  of, 
315;  the  victory  of,  316 
Franco-German  Arbitration 

Treaty,  The,  105 
Franco-German  Frontier,  The, 
88,  97,  129,  app.  340 
Franco-Russian  Treaty,  The,  al¬ 
luded  to,  67,  89,  105,  app. 
340;  Germany’s  objections  to, 
87,  96,  106;  the  Locarno 

Treaty  and,  109 

Franco-Spanish  Frontier,  The,  247 
Freedom,  national  and  individual, 
169;  alluded  to,  265,  284,  291, 

292>  33°’  33<h  self-govern¬ 

ment,  323 
Fr£re,  M.,  216 

Fulham  Conservative  and  Union- 
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ist  Association,  The  East  and 
West,  56 

Gallacher,  Mr.,  132,  209,  219 
General  Staff,  The  Belgian,  115, 

129,  143 

The  British,  102,  110,  115,  129, 

M3 

The  French,  102,  115,  129,  143 
Geneva,  9,  23,  32,  39,  44,  65,  79, 

84,  91,  93,  121,  131,  132,  133, 

138,  144,  155,  170,  217,  218, 

223,  224,  233,  243,  245,  263 
George,  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd,  al¬ 
luded  to,  5,  11,  65,  69,  72,  160, 

237,  239,  245;  quoted,  on 
Mesopotamia,  12;  denounces 
the  Anglo-French  Naval 
Agreement,  16;  reply  to  criti¬ 
cisms  of,  65,  245,  247;  and  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  104;  quoted, 

122;  criticizes  Government’s 
Foreign  Policy,  236;  quoted, 
in  debate,  247,  249 
George  III,  King,  33 
George  V,  King,  Death  of,  84;  Mr. 

Eden’s  speech  on,  84-5 
George  VI,  H.M.  King,  178 
German  Memorandum  (1936), 
The,  87,  88,  98,  121,  122 
Germany,  alluded  to,  16,  20,  87, 

103,  118,  158,  165,  219,  233, 

301,  323,  app.  340;  and  the 
League  of  Nations,  16,  23, 

59,  90;  the  Nazi  success  in, 

23;  post-war  doubts  of  France 
of,  26;  causes  European  un¬ 
easiness  (1933),  ib.;  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  (1933),  28;  and  the 
Saar,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43;  the 
Treaty  repudiations  of,  56; 
the  League  status  of,  57; 
Britain’s  Naval  Agreement 
with,  65-70;  the  rearming  of, 

68,  69;  reoccupies  the  Rhine¬ 
land,  86  et  seq.,  94,  95;  ob¬ 
jects  to  Franco-Russian  pact, 

87,  96;  rejects  the  Locarno 
Treaty,  87,  95,  182;  reclaims 
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sovereignty  of  the  Rhineland, 
88,  106,  128;  proposes  non¬ 
aggression  pacts,  88;  contribu¬ 
tions  for  security  asked  of, 
98;  and  international  tension, 
99;  and  Rhineland  separation 
from,  104;  contributions  to 
peace  desired  of,  116,  143; 
Britain  negotiates  with,  141; 
conscription  in,  142;  and 
Central-Eastern  Europe,  143; 
conditions  of  friendship  with, 
161,  162;  exports  of,  162;  de¬ 
nounces  the  navigation 
clauses,  168;  the  defence  of, 
172;  the  British  questions  to, 
196;  and  the  Nyon  Confer¬ 
ence,  224;  the  Colonial  claims 
of,  236,  238;  the  aeroplanes 
of,  248;  the  ideals  of,  293;  the 
desire  for  peace  of,  300;  mi¬ 
nority  treaty  with  Poland, 
303;  and  the  Czechs  in,  307; 
and  the  Czechoslovakia  debt, 
307,  308;  intervention  in 

Spain  by,  315,  319;  leaders  of, 
alluded  to,  326 

Godesberg,  307 

Govan,  325 

Government,  The  British,  and  Air 
Defence,  1,  2;  and  co-ordina¬ 
tion,  3;  the  Iraq  boundary 
and,  9;  Turkey,  Iraq  and, 
14;  the  Anglo-French  Naval 
Agreement  defended,  16,  17; 
formation  of  the  National-, 
18;  and  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  23;  the  reconciliation 
policy  of,  27;  publishes  the 
Memorandum  on  Disarma¬ 
ment,  30;  and  all-round  dis¬ 
armament,  37;  and  the  Saar 
plebiscite,  39,  43;  and  the 
Marseilles  murders,  45;  abuse 
of  personal  freedom  and,  47; 
first  National  White  Paper, 
56;  the  1935  Agreement  with 
France,  57;  reconstruction  of 
the  National-,  56;  attempts 
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conciliation  between  Italy 
and  Abyssinia,  65;  and  the 
German  Naval  Agreement, 
66-70;  the  London  commu¬ 
nique  (1935),  70;  the  Foreign 
Policy  of,  72,  102  et  seq.,  112, 

156,  170,  174,  179,  180,  213, 

269;  and  surrender  of  terri¬ 
tory,  77;  the  General  Election 
(1935),  795  old  balance  of 
power  system,  81;  and  the  Air 
Pact,  87;  and  Germany’s  repu¬ 
diation  of  Locarno,  8g;  the 
German  Memorandum  and, 

90,  122;  and  Locarno,  93, 

107,  144;  anxiety  to  restore 
international  confidence  of, 

96;  alluded  to,  99;  the  White 
Paper  (1936),  98,  99,  101,  102; 
its  policy  in  the  I talo- Abys¬ 
sinian  dispute,  121;  and  the 
weakened  League  of  Nations, 

125;  and  the  Territorial 
Army,  127;  and  Sanctions, 

131  et  seq.;  its  duty  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  134;  nego¬ 
tiates  with  Germany,  141;  the 
Italo-Abyssinian  responsibili¬ 
ties  of,  145;  and  non-inter¬ 
vention  in  Spain,  151,  197, 

198,  205,  228,  313  et  seq.;  and 
the  Far  East,  164;  Mr.  Eden 
on,  168;  the  traditional  de¬ 
mocracy  of,  191,  192,  231;  her 
questions  to  Germany  (1936), 

196;  announces  rearmament 
programme  (1937),  196;  policy 
during  the  crisis  of,  201,  202; 
and  the  Sino-Japanese  dis¬ 
pute,  208;  her  relations  with 
Japan,  209;  and  Spain,  212; 
discusses  a  trade  agreement 
with  America,  216;  her  for¬ 
eign  policy  criticised,  236; 
replies  to  criticisms  of,  236 
et  seq.;  Mr.  Eden,  on  the 
Centre  and  Right,  256;  its 
obligations  to  the  younger 
generation,  262;  and  the 
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Italian  Government,  270,  271; 
Mr.  Eden  on  Italy  and,  280; 
desire  for  appeasement  of, 
295;  Sir  A.  Sinclair’s  criticisms 
of,  298;  and  conditional 
agreement  with  Italy,  312 
Grandi,  Count,  269 
Great  Britain,  and  a  Home  De¬ 
fence  Air  Force,  1,  166;  and 
Mesopotamia,  12;  foreign 
policy  of,  18,  19  ( and  see 
Government,  The  British); 
influence  for  peace  of,  31; 
and  Sweden,  32;  and  dis¬ 
armament,  36;  the  Saar  and 
troops  of,  42;  and  aliens,  47; 
and  repression  of  terrorism, 
52;  and  the  Stresa  Conference, 
56;  the  German  Naval  Agree¬ 
ment  with,  65-70;  and  the 
Three-Power  Conference 
(1935),  79;  alluded  to,  87,  103, 
app.  340;  Germany’s  non-ag¬ 
gression  pacts  proposal  and, 
88;  and  Article  4  of  the 
League  Covenant,  107;  the 
Treaty  with  Egypt,  146-8;  re¬ 
flections  of  traditions  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of,  149,  150;  her 
relations  with  France  and 
Belgium,  160,  161,  219,  231; 
friendship  with  Germany  of, 
161,  162;  her  relations  with 
Italy,  163,  223,  321;  Mussolini 
on  the  Mediterranean  and, 
163;  need  for  armed  strength 
of,  166,  171;  and  Belgium’s 
independence,  176;  and  arbi¬ 
tration,  ib.;  and  the  Abdica¬ 
tion,  179;  France,  and  the  de¬ 
fence  of,  182;  the  peaceful¬ 
ness  of,  193;  opposed  to  isola¬ 
tion,  195;  Italy’s  misunder¬ 
standings  with,  223;  and  a 
victorious  insurgent  Spain, 
254;  the  Agreement  with 
Italy,  271,  280,  312  et  seq.; 
her  decadence  refuted,  291; 
armaments  reduction  by,  292; 
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the  slow  rearmament  of,  295; 
and  Czechoslovakia,  301,  302, 
304,  305;  civil  organization 
essential  to,  311;  the  Spanish 
shipping  of,  315;  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  future  of,  324; 
the  Trade  Agreement  with 
America,  332;  Mr.  Eden’s 
faith  in  the  people  of,  335 
Greece,  Turkey’s  defeat  of,  6 
Grey  of  Falloden,  Earl,  80;  quoted, 
220,  221 

Gustavus  III  (King  of  Sweden),  33 

Gustavus  Vasa,  33 

Guy’s  Cliffe  Fete  (1935),  The,  62 

Hackney,  South,  the  Member  for, 
236-  237,  255,  257 
Hague,  The  (and  Court  of),  96, 
105,  109,  app.  340 
Halifax,  Lord,  283,  290,  299,  300 
Hart,  Captain  Liddell,  Through 
the  Fog  of  War  quoted,  329 
Haseley  Manor  (Warwick),  290 
Hawaii,  332 

Heroism,  the  Ideology  of,  190,  191 
Hitler,  Herr,  control  in  Germany 
of,  23;  states  his  peaceful  in¬ 
tention,  26;  announces  con¬ 
scription  in  Germany,  56; 
Mr.  Eden  recalls  a  meeting 
with,  68,  89;  alluded  to,  86; 
European  hopes  of,  ib.;  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  and  pro¬ 
posals  of,  92,  121;  replies  on 
German  troops  in  the  Rhine¬ 
land,  96;  a  World  Conference 
and  the  proposals  of,  98;  re¬ 
affirms  Locarno,  105;  proposes 
non-aggression  pacts,  113;  ap¬ 
peasement  proposals  antici¬ 
pated  from,  117,  118;  Mr. 
Eden’s  questions  to,  122;  Mr. 
Eden  expresses  wish  for  col¬ 
laboration  with,  142;  and 
Central-Eastern  Europe,  143; 
a  statement  to  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  quoted,  193;  and  the 


British  questions,  196;  and 
Czechoslovakia,  302 
Hoare,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Samuel,  his 
Resolution  on  Air  Defence 
alluded  to,  1;  as  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  62;  declares 
for  the  collective  maintenance 
of  the  Covenant,  79;  resigna¬ 
tion  of,  84;  alluded  to,  244 
Holland,  the  Saar  and  troops  of, 
42;  Spain  and  the  ships  of, 
239 

Hopei,  The  Province  of,  208 
Hornsey,  the  Member  for,  214 
House  of  Commons,  The,  1,  3,  5, 
9,  11,  12,  14,  16,  65,  71,  74, 
86,  90,  93,  94,  95,  98,  102, 
103,  109,  131,  132,  154,  155, 
165,  199,  206,  236,  269,  278, 
281,  298,  307,  313,  321,  322; 
in  Committee,  121-24,  207 
Housing,  327, 

Hull,  Mr.  Cordell,  245,  296,  332 
Hungary,  and  the  murders  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  44-6,  49,  51;  dispute 
with  Yugoslavia  ended,  54; 
alluded  to,  72 

Imperial  Conference,  The,  of 
1921,  1,  21;  of  1923,  21;  al¬ 
luded  to,  215 
Imperialism,  19,  72,  238 
India,  178,  228 
Bill,  The,  66 

International  Brigade  (Spain), 
The,  247 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  The, 

l74>  175 

Iraq,  the  League  of  Nations’ 
Boundary  award,  9  et  seq.; 
Britain’s  mandatory  responsi¬ 
bility  to,  10,  11;  her  need  for 
increased  population  and  rev¬ 
enue,  11;  and  Western  De¬ 
mocracy,  13;  need  for  support 
of,  ib.;  alliance  with,  172 
Isle  of  Wight,  The,  the  Member 
for,  4 

Isolation,  19,  81 
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Italo-Abyssinian  dispute,  The,  65, 
72-78,  79-83,  95,  121,  131  et 
seq.,  144,  157 

Italy,  alluded  to,  16,  99,  136,  159, 
app.  340;  the  Saar  and  troops 
of,  42;  terrorism  and,  52;  and 
the  Stresa  Conference,  56; 
and  Abyssinia,  65,  72-8,  79- 
83,  95,  121,  131  et  seq.,  144, 
157;  and  the  Anglo-German 
Naval  Agreement,  75;  and  the 
Three-Power  Conference,  79; 
invades  Abyssinia,  79;  Sanc¬ 
tions  imposed  against,  79,  86; 
and  non-aggression  pacts,  88; 
and  the  Locarno  Treaty,  90, 
93;  the  German  Memoran¬ 
dum  and,  ib.;  occupies  Addis 
Ababa,  131;  failure  of  Sanc¬ 
tions  against,  131,  236;  and 
the  League  of  Nations,  133; 
Britain’s  relations  with,  163, 
223,  321;  and  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  163,  213;  mentioned, 
190,  233,  301;  and  the  Nyon 
Conference,  224;  and  non-in¬ 
tervention,  229,  314;  post-war 
territorial  accessions  of,  238; 
the  aeroplanes  of,  248,  315, 
316;  the  ambassador  of,  269; 
Britain  and  the  Government 
of,  270,  271;  Mr.  Eden  and, 
270,  271,  278,  280;  the  Agree¬ 
ment  with  Britain,  271,  280, 
312  et  seq.;  Spanish  legion¬ 
aries  of,  271,  317;  interven¬ 
tion  in  Spain  by,  314-21;  her 
air  forces  in  Spain,  317,  319; 
leaders  of,  alluded  to,  326 

Japan,  her  aggression  in  Man¬ 
churia,  23;  her  relations  with 
China,  164,  227;  the  war  with 
China,  207,  208;  British  rela¬ 
tions  with,  209;  withdraws 
from  the  League  of  Nations, 
239;  and  economic  sanctions, 


Jews,  The,  in  the  Sudetenland, 
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Jones,  Morgan,  66,  69 
Junior  Imperial  League,  The,  the 
West  Midland  Federation  of, 
261 

Kellogg  Pact,  The,  333 
Kenilworth,  Mr.  Eden’s  speech  on 
the  Memorandum  of  Disarm¬ 
ament  at,  30,  31 

King’s  Speech  (1938),  The,  322 
Kitchener,  Lord,  quoted,  202 
Knox,  Mr.  Geoffrey,  43 

Labour  Party,  The,  the  first  Min¬ 
istry  of,  1;  the  General  Elec¬ 
tion  (1924)  defeat  of,  9;  criti- 
sizes  Anglo-French  Naval 
Agreement,  16;  armaments 
and,  66;  alluded  to,  135,  179 
Lampson,  Sir  Miles,  148 
Lausanne,  the  Treaty  of,  5,  6,  141 
Law,  British,  the  individual  and, 
169;  armaments  and,  171 
Laval,  M.,  40,  56,  244 
Leach,  Mr.,  2,  4 

League  Governing  Commission 
(the  Saar),  The,  39,  40,  41 
League  of  Nations,  The,  and  the 
Iraq  boundary,  9,  10;  Ger¬ 
many  and,  16,  23,  88,  90,  117; 
the  Dominions  and,  21;  prog¬ 
ress  of,  23;  “personal  con¬ 
tacts”  method  of,  25;  on  the 
machinery  of,  ib.;  Article  18 
of  the  Covenant  alluded  to, 
28;  alluded  to,  34,  81,  224, 
263,  292;  Mr.  Eden’s  speech 
on  the  Saar  plebiscite,  39-41; 
and  the  Saar,  39-41,  42,  43; 
the  Committee  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of,  42;  and  the  Marseilles 
murders,  44-8;  and  terrorism, 
51-5;  the  collective  peace  sys¬ 
tem  of,  57,  63,  64;  Mr.  Eden 
appointed  Minister  for,  62; 
and  the  Anglo-German  Naval 
Agreement,  69;  and  world 
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armaments,  ib.;  and  Danzig, 
72;  allusion  to  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of,  72;  Britain’s  For¬ 
eign  Policy  and,  73;  Sir  Sam¬ 
uel  Hoare  and,  79;  agrees  to 
economic  Sanctions  against 
Italy,  79,  86;  isolationists  and, 
81;  tributes  to  George  V,  84; 
Mr.  Eden’s  speech  on  death 
of  George  V,  84-5;  the  Ger¬ 
man  Memorandum  and,  go; 
London  meetings  of  Council 
of,  93  et  seq.;  the  Secretary- 
General  of,  94;  the  German 
delegation  to,  95;  and  a 
World  Conference,  98;  the 
Covenant  of,  102  et  seq.,  172; 
Article  4  of  Covenant  quoted, 
107;  Mr.  Eden  on  support  of, 
119;  the  setback  to,  125;  and 
Sanctions,  131  et  seq.;  the 
Council  of,  133,  157;  Article 
16  of  the  Covenant  cited, 
138;  on  reorganization  of, 
138,  139;  Mr.  Eden’s  confi¬ 
dence  in,  145;  need  for  re¬ 
form  of,  154,  157,  158;  the 
principles  of,  156;  Article  11 
alluded  to,  157;  Article  XIX 
cited,  158;  authority  of,  166; 
ideology  and,  170;  the  co-op¬ 
erative  spirit  of,  171;  defec¬ 
tions  from,  ib.;  the  Little  En¬ 
tente  and,  200;  a  raw  mate¬ 
rials  enquiry  by,  216;  activi¬ 
ties  of  (1937),  217,  218;  Great 
Britain  and,  232,  233;  the 
non-Member  States  of,  233; 
potentiality  of,  233;  Japan’s 
withdrawal  from,  239;  and 
Abyssinia,  240;  and  Spain, 
241;  and  China,  243;  the 
weakened  membership  of. 
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Union,  The,  23 

Leamington,  1,  168,  182,  183,  276 
Leek  Wootton  (Warwickshire), 
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Liberal  Party,  The,  alluded  to,  13, 
14;  criticizes  Anglo-French 
Naval  Agreement,  16 
Limehouse,  the  Member  for,  70, 
7L  154 

Litauer,  Dr.,  188 
Lithuania,  88 

Little  Entente,  The,  the  Powers 
of,  200;  and  Spain,  ib. 
Litvinoff,  M.,  241 
Liverpool,  196 

Living,  Standard  of,  169,  265,  326 
Llandudno,  227 

Locarno  Treaty,  The  (and  Powers 
of),  16,  20,  86,  87,  89,  90,  91, 
93  et  seq.,  103  et  seq.,  109, 
110,  114,  123,  128,  141,  144, 
159,  172,  182,  app.  340;  Brit¬ 
ain’s  commitments  in,  112 
London,  alluded  to,  2,  57,  58,  86, 
109,  182,  215;  M.  Flandin  and 
M.  Laval  visit,  56;  the  com¬ 
munique  of  (1935),  66,  67,  68, 
70,  76,  78;  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  meetings  in,  93  et  seq.; 
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